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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 








“VOLUME XLIV. 
THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








Out through the hills of midnight, 
Hurtling and thundering on, 

The night express from the outer world 
Speeds for the open of dawn. 


Out of the past and gloom-wrack, 
Out of the dim and yore, : 
Freighted as train or caravan 
Was never freighted before ; 


Built when the Sphinx’s query 
Was new on the lips of peace ; 

Hurled through the aching and hollow years 
Till time shall have release ; 


Stealing and swift as a shadow, 
Sinuous, urging, and blind, 

Unpent as a joy or the fiight of a bird, 
With oblivion behind ; 


Down to the morrow country, 
Tato. the unknown land! 

And the Driver grips the throttle-bar 
Our lives are in His hand. 


The sleeping hills awake ; 
A tremor, a dread, a roar; 

The terror is flying, is come, is past; 
The hills can sleep once more. 


A moment the silence throbs, 
The dark has a pulse of fire ; 

And then the wonder of time is gone, 
A wraith and a desire. 


Demonish, toiling, grim, 
In the ruddy furnace flare, 

While the Driver fingers the throttle-bar, 
Who stands at his elbow there ? 


Can it be, this thing like a shred 
Of the firmament torn away, 

Is a boarded train that Death and his crew 
Consorted to waylay ? 


His wreckers, grinning and lean, 
Are lurking at every curve; 

But the Driver plays with the throttle-bar - 
He has the iron nerve. 


We are traveling safe and warm, 
With our little baggage of cares; 

Why tease the peril that yet would come 
Unbidden and unawares ? 


The lonely are lonely still ; 

And the friend has another friend ; 
Only the idle heart inquires 

The distance and the end. 


We pant up the climbing grade, 
And coast on the tangent mile, 

While the Driver toys with the throttle-bar; 
And gathers the track in His smile. 


The dreamer weary of dreams, 
The lover by love released, 

Stricken and whole, and eager and sad, 
Beauty and waif and priest, 


All these adventure forth, 
Strangers tho side by side, 

‘With the tramp of time in the roaring wheels, 
And haste in their shadowy stride. 


The star that races the hills 
Shows yet the night is deep; 

But the Driver humors the throttle-bar ; 
So, you and I may sleep. 


For He of the sleepless hand 

Will drive till the night is done,— 
Will watch till morning springs from the sea, 
And the rails grow gold in the sun; 
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Then He will slow to a stop 
The tread of the driving-rod, 
When the night express rolls into the dawn; 
For the Driver’s name is God. 
New York Ciry. 
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THE SENSITIVENESS OF OUR SOUTHERN 
BRETHREN. 


BY THE REV. W. E. C. WRIGHT. 


At the recent National Convention of the Prohibition 
Party in Cincinnati, when Mrs. Gougar used the horrors 
of a slave auction to illustrate the worst evils of the 
liquor traffic, the illustration called out a protest from 
Southern delegates. On their motion, a resolution was 
adopted requesting speakers ‘‘to refrain from unneces- 
sary references, or illustrations that could be construed 
asa reflection on any of the participants in the late 
struggle.” : 
Not longago a Southerner wrote to the Chautauqua 
managers that he would never come t > Chautauqua again, 
because his feelings had been hurt the last time by some- 
thing said in the Amphitheater about the War. 

The State Committee of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety organization in Kentucky is so sensitive to the possi- 
ble presence of a single colored Christian that it re- 
cently declined to permit the attendance of one who had 
been appointed in the delegation from the Berea Society. 
In the final letter of the correspondence, the ground is 
taken that a convention of the Endeavor Society ‘‘ is dis- 
tinctly a social gathering, and the only business it trans- 
actsis the election of officers. Were it known that 
colored delegates were received at its gatherings it could 
not fail to injure the cause in the South.” 

How to treat this sensitiveness of our Southern friends, 
of which these are sufficient examples, is one of the 
most important questions of the time. 

Its continuance imperils the temperance movement, 
and the educational movement Chautauqua stands for, 
and the religious movement of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and retards all Southern progress by keeping 
Southern society in an attitude of suspicious hostility 
toward the efforts of Northern Christians to help the 
South educate and elevate the ignorant portion of its 
population. 

What can be done to remedy it? 

Resolutions. not to allude to slavery in temperance 
speeches will not do it. Of course, speakers of broad in- 
telligence will not use even illustrations implying that 
all slaveholders took delight in the separation of families. 
That would be as gross a slander as the oft-repeated 
charge that the Puritans burned witches. New Eng- 
landers are sensitive to the reiteration of that falsehood 
because there never was a witch burned in New England ; 
but when allusion is made to the fact that the Puritans, 
two hundred years ago, hanged witches, the descendants 
of those misguided zealots admit the justice of criticism, 
and join with the rest of the modern civilized world in 
condemning those acts. 

An allusion toa slave sale should be treated in the 
same way by Southern people. They put themseves in a 
false attitude of seeming to justify slavery when they 
resent allusions to the auction-block. That was a fre- 
quent and necessary incident of the system of slavery. 
It was one that was not growing rare as the development 
of slavery went on. The whole civilized world condemns 
it, and the only permanent remedy for sensitiveness on 
that point is hearty and open condemnation of it. A 





We must be patient with those who are still in the 
midst of past habits of thought. Men in all generations 
have been slow to make serious changes of old habits. 
Even the poets Wordsworth and Southey are on record as 
refusing, in 1833, to contribute to an antislavery book on 
the ground that. they dreaded ‘‘ the consequences of pre- 
cipitate measures.” Nearly a generation later so liberal a 
thinker as Carlyle did not have clear enough vision to 
make him heartily in sympathy with emancipation. Let 
us remember how Connecticut treated Miss Prudence 
Crandall for teaching Negroes fifty years ago, and not 
deal too harshly with the sensitiveness of our Southern 
brethren. The truth will prevail with them the sooner 
if on all these questions they are treated with sympathet- 
ic patience, and at the same time with manly fidelity to 
convictions. 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE RAILWAYS. 





BY THE HON. SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
UNITED STATES SENA”OR FROM ILLINOIS, 


The history of railroads in the United States is very 
interesting, exhibiting as it does the growth and devel- 
opment of a system superior in all respects to that of 
any other country. In a little more than sixty years the 
railroad mileage in this country has increased from 23 
miles, in 1830, to over 170,000, in 1892. Railroads have 
been regarded as public highways; but their present re- 
lation to the public has greatly ehanged from that 
which existed when they were first being built. For a 
time they were regarded as public highways in the 
broadest sense, subject to use, upon paying toll to the 
owners, by all who desired to avail themselves of them, 
and who could furnish their own motive power and 
vehicles of carriage. It was not long, however, before 
this idea became obsolete, and railroad charters were 
granted to associations organized for the purpose of 
building railroads, and such privileges and grants of 
power were given to corporations as made the roads 
monopolies instead of highways to be used by the people 
generally. These corporations were given control over 
their railroad lines as against all the world, except as the 
States might insist upon controlling their action, and, 
finally, except as Congress might provide for their regu- 
lation under the National Constitution. 

Railroads in this country have been built almost en- 
tirely by private capital. True, a few railroads have 
been assisted by thé Government, by the donation of 
lands, and by the issuance of bonds in aid of their con- 
struction ; and some have been aided by the States and 
municipalities. But whether built by private capital or 
aided by the Government, the States in which roads have 
been constructed have for many years claimed the right 
of controlling or regulating their conduct. When the 
doctrine that the States had the power of regulation or 
control over railroads was first asserted, especially when 
the attempt to declare such control by provisions in con- 
stitutions and statutes was made, earnest resistance was 
shown, and the lawyers of the country generally de- 
nounced such assertion of authority as subversive of, and 
in antagonism to, all the settled principles established by 
the courts in the earlier history of the country. There 
is now, however, no dispute as to the right of the States 
within their respective jurisdictions and of Congress 
within its constitutional jurisdiction, to regulate com- 
merce ; and the power to regulate commerce, carries with 
it the power to regulate railroads, as common carriers 
doing the business or carrying on the commerce of the 
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Some one has said that the ownership of railroads is 
private ; the use is public. Railroad corporations are 
called public corporations, and as such are granted 
special privileges. They are granted the right of emi- 
nent domain. In order that they may the better serve 
the public they are granted powers more enlarged than 
are those given to private corporations. They are called 
common carriers, and are required to carry passengers 
and property for all alike, and are entitled to reasonable 
compensation therefor. Under the common law, com- 
mon carriers have no right unjustly to discriminate be- 
tween persons or places in the conduct of their business 
for the people. The railroad corporations of the country 
are the creatures of legislative power: as such they are 
subject to control or regulation by their creator ; and yet 
any act of a State Legislature or of Congress, by the 
terms of which a railroad company would be authorized 
to impose upon the public, would be set aside by the 
courts. 

Mr. Choate-years ago said that the railroads were made 
for the people, not the people for the railroads. Not- 
withstanding this manifest truism, before any regulation 
of common carriers was attempted, either by the States 
or the National Government, a condition of things grew 
up in this country which seemed to indicate that those 
engaged in operating railroads believed that the people 
were made for the railroads ; and apparently there are 
men still engaged in that business who do not seem to 
comprehend the true legal status of railroad corporations. 
They are said to be at common law quasi-public servants, 
as it is expressed by some writer. The State has no 
right to exercise an arbitrary power over railroad corpo- 
rations unrestrained by principles of right and justice ; 
it has no right to pursue a policy of regulation or control 
which will destroy the value of the property. A stock- 
holder in a railroad corporation owns his stock as fully, 
and is entitled to as much consideration in respect to his 
rights, as if he were a stockholder in any other enter- 
prise ; and the State is bound to respect those rights. 

There are, as has been intimated, two jurisdictions 
over railroads in this country; first theState, next Con- 
gress. The States exercised control over railroads many 
years before Congress attempted any substantial regula- 
tion of commerce among the States. The States are con- 
fined to their respective jurisdictions ; but in the absence 
of Congressional regulation of commerce among the States 
the courts decide that the States may pass laws requiring 
railroad corporations to perform certain acts, even tho the 
transportation is not wholly within the State, especially 
if such action is a police regulation. 

With the exception of two brief acts, regulation by 
Congress is of recent date, the National Legislature never 
having attempted any general regulation of commerce 
until the Act of 1887. The people who lived under the 
old Confederation of States became dissatisfied with it, 
because under that system of Government they could 
not secure a uniform regulations of commerce. Every 
State set up for itself. The necessities of trade, however, 
demanded a different form of government, a govern- 
ment by the people in one union. Hence, the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1789, which contains a provision 
expressly giving to Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States. 
This power carries with it the power to regulate railroads, 
inasmuch as they are the instruments or means by 
which commerce is carried on. Courts say that cars and 
railroads are the vehicles and means by which commerce 
is moved ; and, in fact, they become a part of commerce 
itself. 

We have in this country, therefore, a dual system, the 
States regulating commerce or railroads within their re- 
spective jurisdictions as to domestic or State commerce, 
and the National Government, under acts of Congress, 
regulating the commerce among the States, including the 
means for carrying iton. The efforts of the States alone 
to control the operations and conduct of railroads failed 
to meet the necessities and to prevent the railroad cor- 
porations of the country from dealing with the people 
unjustly, because the States could only exercise control 
of such corporations within their respective jurisdictions 
and doing business within the State. A much larger 
portion of the commerce of the country has become in- 
terstate, and under the Constitution of the United States 
the several States have no jurisdiction over it. There- 
fore, finally, after long years had elapsed, in which the 
commercial clause of the Constitution had never been 
appealed to by the legislative power of the Government 
the Act of 1887, to regulate commerce among the States, 
was passed; and it may not be amiss for me briefly to 
refer to it. It provides that all charges in connection 
with the transportation of passengers and freight shall 
be reasonable, and declares unlawful and prohibits dis- 
criminations of all kinds, and undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage. The Interstate Commerce Law 
does not seek to change property rights, but simply to 
enforce common law principles. The act declares the 
law and provides for its better enforcement by provid- 
ing for a Commission with certain powers—they are 
limited—and while many able men believed when the 
act was under discussion in Congress that.greater power 
was given to the Commission than it ought to possess, 
yet I think the general judgment now is that even 
greater pover should be conferred upon it. The 
great reason for the law was to provide a system of 





law by which the people dealing with the railroad 
corporations doing an interstate business should have 
a remedy for wrongs committed within easy reach and 
one that would be inexpensive. The findings or decisions 
of the Commission are not final. They may be appealed 
from to the courts, and unless some way is devised by 
which the findings of the Commission shall be conclusive 
the elements of dispatch and cheapness will prove a 
delusion. This is the problem now under consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
There has been much discussion as to the wisdom of the 
fourth and fifth sections of the act, the former known as 
the long and short haul provision and the latter as the 
anti-pooling section. The practice which obtained prior 
to the act to regulate commerce of charging more for 
the shorter than for the longer distance constituted one 
of the worst evils in connection with the transportation 
business. I will not detail the many hardships and the 
gross injustice that this form of discrimination worked. 
Suffice it to say thatfreight was frequently carried for 
the same ora less ratea longer haul by several hundred 
miles than the same commodity was carried the shorter 
distance. 

Referring to the anti-pooling section, the most glaring 
abuses known to railroad management occurred 
during the existence of pooling and prior to the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The impression grew 
in the minds of the people that pools were not only used 
as a means of preventing competition, but to increase 
and maintain high rates. On the other hand, the rail- 
roads claimed that their sole object was the prevention 
of rate wars, disastrous both to shippers and roads alike, 
and that their tendency was to maintain stable and 
uniform rates. There are wide differences of opinion on 
the question of pooling. Men engaged in conducting 
railroads generally favor it, business men differ, while 
students of railroad problems generally believe that 
peoling is necessary in the interest of stability of rates. 
The great majority of people do not believe that pooling 
should be allowed even tho under the supervision of the 
Commission. 

Having briefly defined the relation of the Government 
to the railways and the nature and extent of Govern- 
ment supervision, I shall next speak of the public rea- 
sons for Government regulation. 

The failure of the courts to afford prompt and inexpen- 
sive relief to complainants; the inability of State 
agencies to cope with interstate traffic, by reason 
of the power Congress by the Constitution given 
to regulate commerce among the States, and the appar- 
ent disposition of railroad managers to regard carriers as 
a law unto themselves, were the chief causes of the act 
toregulate commerce. The magnificent railroad system 
of the country had grown up without legal restraint. The 
rights of private citizens and of localities wereas naught 
compared with the will of rich and powerful corpora- 
tions. State charters of railroad corporations were 
secured and sold or bartered ; and the obligations to the 
public were disregarded, and discrimination and extor- 
tion followed. Soulless corporations, of insatiable greed 
and rapacity, of immense strength financially and politi- 
cally, regarding themselves as superior to all law, could 
not forever go unchecked and unrestrained in their 
course of selfish aggrandizement. Those roads which 
attempted to conduct their business on sound business 
principles, with due recognition of their public functions, 
were driven into bankruptcy by the methods of their 
competitors or compelled to conform their course to that 
of their unprincipled rivals. 

It is not for me to say what would have been the ulti- 
mate result of the lawless course of the majority of the 
roads if allowed to go unhampered by legislative restric- 
tions. To-day we are informed that the railroad interest 
represents a capital of ten billion dollars, employing on 
June 30th, 1890, an army of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand persons. It will not bean exaggeration to say, I 
am sure, that such a system, with common interests, and 
of rapidly increasing proportions, would have rivaled the 
Government in power in a little time longer, and it is not 
strange that such a power would resist any positive 
governmental regulation and control. It did not come 
too soon, and has not come yet with sufficient power. 

Looking now at the advantage both to the public and 
to the railways of a wise system of regulation, what can 
be said? The present legislation, while unquestionably 
imperfect ia many ways—and certainly it is faulty—is 
formulated on correct principles, and, in my opinion, it 
is destined to remain in active force. Future amenda- 
tory legislation, as time and experience disclose the de- 
fects and weaknesses of the present act, will strengthen 
the law and increase the possibilities of its beneficent 
results. 

As showing the advantages which the people have de- 
rived from the tentative enactment of 1887, and amend- 
ments thereto, it would be interesting to recall some of 
the many cases of discrimination, extortion, etc., de- 
cided .by the Interstate Commerce Commission, where 
the railroads complained of have ceased their unlawful 
practices without going to the courts; but the limited 
character of this article forbids. The act, in a measure, 
protects the roads against each other. 

Many men engaged in business on a limited scale have 
found in our system of regulation an even opportunity 
to do business with larger and richer competitors, and 





small towns which heretofore sought to encourage the 
establishment of manufacturing industries in their midst 
by liberal bonuses of land and money, only to see them 
driven to the wall by favored competitors, a further dis- 
tance from the market, being given a better rate, or by 
competitors in a neighboring town equi-distant from the 
market being given a rebate, now have busy factories 
among them, and prosperity has come to their people. 
The consumers have thus been benefited, and the gain to 
the whole country cannot be measured in dollars. 

When the railroads come to a complete realization of 
their duties tothe public, and recognize the further fact 
that governmental regulation is a fixed determination of 
the people—as I believe it to be—the advantages of such 
regulation will be greatly increased; and with a more 
cheerful disposition on the part of the roads to obey the 
strict letter and spirit of the law, one great point will 
have been gained in the settlement of the railroad prob- 
lem. Law breaking in all its phases will continue until 
the millennium ; but when governmental regulation shall 
be fully recognized, accepted and obeyed, it will mark an 
epoch in the history of the United States which cannot 
be regarded but with gratification by all law-abiding citi- 
zens; and such obedience to law will place the railroad 
business in a safer and better position in every way than 
it has ever before occupied, and will result in vast good 
to all the people of our common country. 

SFRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 
BY W. M. ACWORTH, ESQ. 








Iam asked to institute a comparison between English 
and American Railways in their leading features ; and so 
far as limits of space permit I will endeavor to doso. The 
first point of difference which strikes one is the vastly 
greater attention paid torailway questions with you than 
with us. ‘‘ Whatever can you find in railways to write 
about ; it is such a dull subject,” has been remarked to the 
present writer times without number. Various causes 
are accountable for this neglect. Journalistic ignorance 
of the subject, which makes newspaper men shy of deal- 
ing with questions of which they know their own pro- 
found ignorance, may be put down as either effect or 
cause. Another reason is to be found inthe fact that 
politics with us are more generally interesting than with 
you. You have more than forty legislative assemblies, and 
they all do the bulk of their business in committee rooms. 
We have but one Parliament ; it does the bulk of its talk- 
ing in public, and the whole nation listens. Then the 
political subjects of discussion take a wider range; the 
army, the navy, foreign policy, are all with us subjects 
of the utmost importance. It is these professions accord- 
ingly, the army, the navy, diplomacy and political life, 
which absorb the bulk of our ablest men—at least of those 
who can afford to choose their own careers, Our con- 
spicuous men are, first and foremost, politicians, then sol- 
diers and sailors, lawyers and diplomatists, leading 
divines, litterateurs, or actors—anything rather than the 
heads of the railway service. Probably there are few 
Americans who could not give the name of the President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad or of the New York Central ; 
it is questionable whether one Englishman in fifty could 
say who is the chairman of the Northwestern or the 
Great Western. 

Then again, our railway politics are much less exciting 
than yours, because they are so much more stable. The 
London and Northwestern ranked as the premier Eng- 
lish company twenty years before America had ever 
heard of either Scott or Vanderbilt. It remains the pre- 
mier company to-day, and is likely to remain so till the 
New Zealander comes to England to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s. Within a dozen years the New York Central 
dividend has fallen from 8 per cent., to nothing, and re- 
covered again almost to its former point ; but within the 
memory of the present generation the Northwestern 
dividend has only varied. between the narrow limits of 6 
and 74 per cent. As for the preference stocks and de- 
bentures of our leading English railways they are prob- 
ably among the safest investments in the world. A man 
can buy them to-day and put away his certificates in a 
safe, with entire confidence that they will be worth to 
his grandchild fifty years hence all that they are worth 
to him to-day. Our leading companies raise millions of 
fresh capitalevery year ; they might raise tenfold as much 
without reducing the price at which they can place their 
securities. That price is a fraction under 3 per cent. for 
debentures, a fraction over for preferences, and some- 
where between 3} and 4 per cent. for ordinary stocks. 
The normal dividend, for example, of the Northwestern 
may be taken as just about 7 per cent., and the normal 
price somewhere between 170 and 180. 

The railways of America do not owe much to Govern- 
ment aid ; but the railways of England and Scotland owe 
to it absolutely nothing. In Ireland the State has given or 
lent a few millions to railway companies, with results 
which cannot be claimed as over satisfactory. But, if our 
Government has not helped, at least it has controlled 
from the very outset. Nu railway can be made without 
an Act of Parliament; for it is with us a fundamental 
principle that no authority short of Parliament itself can 
condemn private property for public uses. Before 
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sanctioning such an expropriation Parliament inquires 
with great minuteness into the leading features of the 
proposed undertaking. .Plans of every yard of land to be 
taken, with the namaof every owner and occupier upon 
it, a list of the promoters, with the exact amount of capital 
required, and the form in which itis to be raised, are 
laid before Parliament and receive its formal sanction. 
To an outside inquirer it might seem strange to learn 
that, tho minute details have to be given of the span of a 
bridge or the depth of a cutting, stations are completely 
ignored, and the railway company is left free either to 
omit them altogether or to construct them where and in 
what form it pleases. The explanation, as of most Eng- 
lish anomalies, isan historical one; being found in the 
fact that the Parliamentary regulations were laid down in 
days when the original theory that a railway was a road 
on to which each passenger or each carrier would drive 
out of his own private yard at whatever point seemed 
good to him had not been proved to be practically un- 
workable. One further function of Parliament in con- 
nection with new railway undertakings must not be for- 
gotten, and that is the fixing of a maximum scale of 
rates and fares. Hitherto this scale has been copied, in 
the main unchanged, from acts passed possibly half a 
century old, and consequently has been entirely out of 
touch with the facts of modern commercial life. But 
the maximum scales of all the existing railways have 
within the last two years undergone a thorough revision 
by Parliament, and henceforward, both for old lines and 
for newly projected ones, the maximum will act as a real 
limitation on any attempt to impose excessive rates. 

In addition to the initial restraints imposed by Parlia- 
ment, there is also the control of a special department of 
the executive government, the Board of Trade. A long 
series of statutes, the earliest of which is the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1840, has conferred upon the Board of 
Trade a large number of disconnected but important 
powers. No line can be opened for public traffic till a 
Board of Trade inspector has certified that its viaducts 
and bridges, the masonry of its tunnels and the ballast- 
ing of its permanent way, the construction of its stations 
with their elaborate machinery of interlocking and block 
signaling, the pattern of its engines and rolling stock, all 
have reached what might be called an almost ideal stand- 
ard of safety. Then, again, each year the Board of 
Trade must be furnished with statistics, almost as ex- 
haustive, tho drawn up in a form far less practically use- 
ful than those which are called for by your Interstate 
Commerce Commission, giving particulars of capital and 
dividend, of operating expenses and traffic receipts, of 
mileage maintained and train-mile earnings. Returns 
are also called for of the working of safety appliances, 
such as block signals and continuous brakes. Every 
accident involving injury, however trifling, either to 
passenger or employe, must be reported forthwith, and 
in serious cases an investigation is immediately con- 
ducted on the spot by a Board of Trade official. Up to 
the year 1889, the Board of Trade had no power to order 
—it could and did recommend, and public opinion usually 
enforced its recommendations—the introduction of new 
safety appliances on lines whose opening it had already 
sanctioned. In that year public opinion was excited by 
an accident in which eighty persons lost their lives, and 
the Board of Trade was hastily armed with compulsory 
powers. Like all public departments, in this country at 
least, it has executed these powers not with discretion 
applied to each individual case but by general orders, 
and has, broadly speaking, prescribed for lines in remote 
rural districts with four or six tra‘ns a day the same stand- 
ard of working that isin force, and rightly in force, on 
the main through routes of the country. If an American 
reader will imagine the accident in the tunnel outside 
the Grand Central Station in New York last year made a 
pretext for legislation compelling the Missouri Pacific to 
adopt over its entire system the latest devices of the Hall 
or the Union Switch and Signal Companies, he will have 
a notion of what a Government department is doing for 
us in England at the present moment. As far as can be 
seen, new railways in poor districts will only be con- 
structed in future by millionaire philanthropists. 

Io addition to Parliament and the Board of Trade, we 
have also the control of the Courts of Justice. Your In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was largely modeled on 
our Railway Commission, which has existed, tho with 
some change of form, since 1873; and the undue prefer- 
ence clause of your Act to Regulate Commerce is copied 
almost verbatim from an English Act passed as long ago 
as 1854, It is, of course, impossible to summarize the 
decisions which are collected in the fourteen volumes of 
English Railway Law Reports; but two points may just 
be glanced at. Personal discriminations have been so 
sternly dealt with, that, tho they never were of much 
account here, seldom apparently amounting to more than 
2 or 8 per cent. of the total rate, of late years they have 
—so at least it is believed—absolutely and entirely disap- 
peared. In dealing with alleged undue preferences as 
between competing trades and competing localities, the 
tendency of our courts has always been to have regard to 
the interests of the individuals before them rather than 
of the public at large for whom no counsel appeared. 
For if a rate has been decided in any case to create an 
undue preference as between two competing interests, 
our English companies have always been careful to re- 
dress the inequality not by leveling down but by leveling 
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up, and so the average of charge to the public has been 
increased. It should be added, however, that quite re- 
cently the broader economic side of these questions has 
evidently not been without weight in the decisions of the 
courts. Within the last few weeks, for instance, the en- 
deavor of the Corn Trade Association, of Liverpool, to 
crush the competition of the Severn ports in the markets 
of the Birmingham district, has been successfully and 
apparently finally repulsed. 

But Parliament, the Board of Trade, and the Law 
Courts, all put together, have not at the present mo- 
ment as great a share in the control of English railways 
as has public opinion. It has been profoundly remarked 
that, in a country whose government is organized on a 
democratic basis, nothing does its work as well in prac- 
tice as an institution which is entirely indefensible in 
theory. For it is only on condition of the practical 
excellence of its work, and so long as that excellence 
continues, that such an institution is suffered to sur- 
vive. Now railways as private undertakings may not 
be actually indefensible in theory, but unquestionably 
they are opposed to the absorbing and centralizing ten- 
dencies of the modern State. This may be the reason 
why our English companies have done so much of late 
in the direction of disarming opposition, We hear a 
great deal, forexample, of State pensions for the aged ; 
but while the politicians and the philanthropists have 
been talking, more than one of our great companies has 
practically organized an adequate superannuation for 
every man initsemploy. Again the State has imposed 
on lines having termini in London an obligation to run 
certain trains for workmen before eight in the morning 
or after six in the evening at fares averaging perhaps 
something like half a cent per mile. The obligatory mile- 
age amounts to forty-seven miles per diem; but in 1883 
the distance actually being run at these fares was 763 
miles, while in 1890 it had increased to no less than 
1,807 miles. Again, under the pressure of public 
opinion, an immense deal has been done to diminish 
the risks of railway employment. Very large sums of 
money have been spent with this object, in, for instance, 
widening tunnels and bridges to afford safe room for 
trackmen, and installing electric light in switching 
yards. It may be said that the published returns show 
but scant results of this solicitude ; to which the answer 
is obvious that, if the death rate has been even kept 
stationary—and in truth matters are better than this—in 
view of the greater density of traffic and the constantly 
higher pressure at which the work is done, this alone 
would imply very considerable improvement. In 
nothing has the pressure of public opinion produced a 
greater effect than in relation to the hours of railway 
labor. There are still too many cases of overwork and 
indefensibly long hours, especially on small and semi- 
bankrupt lines ; but the evil is nothing in comparison to 
what it was a few years back and, in fact, always had 
been since the beginning of railways. Of overwork of 
engine men and brakemen, such as is recorded in the 
latest returns of the United States Labor Bureau, where 
men, if I mistake not, are reported as on duty frequently 
for more than twenty-four hours on end, it would be 
impossible, I am persuaded, to find any instances in this 
country. For all that, now that the sore is practically 
healed, it is more than likely that our new Parliament 
will apply a carefully concocted legislative plaster to it. 

To pass to another subject. How do our railway com- 
panies treat their customers? And first, of passengers. 
Passengers traffic may be judged from three points of 
view—speed, accommodation, fares. Let us say a word 
about each. In speed, an Englishman must reluctantly 
acknowledge that the United States holds the record 
with the Empire State Express. What is more, you seem 
likely to continue to hold it ; for your speeds are rapidly 
rising, while our management is growing faint-hearted— 
it might not be patriotic to add feeble-minded—and is 
talking not of improvements and accelerations but of 
reductions in speed and retrenchments of service. But 
it is still possible to hope that this retrograde movement 
will end in talk. Meanwhile, we can still record with 
satisfaction that of fast and very fast trains—of all but 
the very fastest—we have many more than has the United 
States. Four years back Messrs. Farrer and Foxwell drew 
up a list of 672 trains running a total distance of 63,000 
miles per diem in Great Britain at a speed not less than 
forty miles an hour including stops. It is quite certain 
that no such figures could be produced in America. As 
to accommodation, there bas been a good deal of loose 
talk by partisans on both sides. An impartial summary 
would, perhaps, run something like this. English third- 
class carriages on the best lines are more comfortable 
for a long journey than American ordinary cars. The 
absence of lavatory accommodation is an evil which on 
long-distance express trains is rapidly righting itself, 
partly by the extravagant system of attaching a 
lavatory to each compartment, partly by build- 
ing what are known as corridor carriages with 
lavatories at either end. In fact, signs are not 
wanting that for long-distance express service corridor 
carriages will develop into corridor trains. American 
drawing-room cars are far from popular here. England 


is an island, and the average Englishman takes after 
his country, and likes to be as far as possible insulated 
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he wants, and that he obviates the stuffiness by letting 
down the window and sitting in a draught. It may be 
bad taste ; but there is the fact. Dining cars, however, 
are very popular, and their use is steadily extending. 
Sleeping cars, also, have taken firm hold; once more, 
however, not open from end to end like your Pullman, 
but divided into sections, in each of which there is often 
only one passenger, and very rarely indeed more than 
two. As for fares, yom statistics set down the average 
rate paid as something over two cents. The best esti- 
mate that can be made for this country would put the 
average at about 1.80 cents. AsI have said, I believe 
our third-class carriages—comparing like with like, the 
Pennsylvania with the Northwestern or the New York 
and New Haven with the Lancashire and Yorkshire— 
are fully as comfortable as the ordinary American cars. 
It is, therefore, quite fair to compare our average charge 
for what we call third-class accommodation with your 
average charge, tho it be for what you call first class. It 
should, in fairness, be added, that our extra charge for 
the use of first-class carriages, which may be said to 
correspond to your drawing-room cars, is very much 
higher than with you. Our excess rates from third to 
first, say between Philadelphia and New York, would 
be nearly two dollars in many instances, as against half 
a dollar actually charged on the ‘ Congressional 
Limited.” But then with us it is practically always 
possible to travel third class on every train—so that our 
fare from Philadelphia to New York would be $1.80 in- 
stead of $2.50—and for long distances, at least, nineteen 
people out of twenty do in fact so travel. Those who 
pay the difference can mostly well afford to do so. 

It is difficult enough to compare the passenger traffic 
of the two countries. To compare the goods traffic is 
practically impossible. Half a dozen years back Pro- 
fessor Hadley wrote as follows: 

“Any attempt at comparison of freight charges would 
be long, technical and unsatisfactory. On high-class freight 
it is altogether impossible, because the English rates for 
such goods include collection and delivery. No one can tell 
how much we should allow for cartage, or whether we 
should take American freight rates or express rates as our 
standard of comparison. An extremely rough estimate, 
not making allowance for any of the disadvantages to 
which English railroads are subject, would indicate that 
their charges per ton mile on all traffic average are from 
50 to 75 per cent. higher than ours,” 

Where Professor Hadley confesses himself beaten, it 
would be rash for any other man to look for success, 
But this much perhaps may be said. On paper your 
average rate is less than one cent; our average is prob- 
ably—there are no precise figures in existence—about 24 
cents. But your average haul being 127 miles, and ours 
certainly not more than a fifth of this distance, evident- 
ly our terminal expenses work out to more than five 
times as much per mile as yours. Then a large propor- 
tion of our rates include cartage and delivery; and cart- 
age, even of rough goods, in New York costs, I find, 
anywhere from one to two dollars per ton—a pretty heavy 
addition to the railway rates. Further, and the point is 
of primary importance, our goods traffic is essentially 
retail, worked in small lots at high speed and very fre- 
quent intervals, yours is essentially wholesale, worked 
in full train loads, at such speeds and at such intervals 
as the railway companies find most economical to them- 
selves. If I may use again a metaphor which I have 
used before, a man pays one dollar for his dinner on 
condition of taking his meal with the rest and eating 
what his hotel provides at the ordinary hours; but it will 
cost him ten dollars if he goes to Delmonico and orders 
each dish to be cooked and served separately at his own 
time. 

A poiut of more general interest is, I think, the ques- 
tion of railway competition. There are those who say 
that competition has practically ceased in England, be- 
cause competing companies always enter identical rates 
in their rate books, and; what is more, exact those rates 
without discount or rebate. Certain it is that rate cut- 
ting has been practically put an end to by an understand 
ing between the companies, which, like international 
law, has no sanction behind it except the agreement of 
the high contracting parties. Two years back there was 
a rate war, the first for twenty years; but it was con- 
fined to two small coal lines in Wales, and it never 
brought the rate below something like .9 of a cent per 
mile, which to American readers would probably seem a 
stiffish rate for coal even in the most peaceful times. 
Over a considerable part of England the traffic is pooled ; 
in some cases, as for instance at Hastings and Tunbridge 
Wells between the Southeastern and the Brighton Com- 
panies, or at Ramsgate and Dover between the South- 
eastern and the London, Chatham and Dover, by special 
statutory enactment. There are, however, numerous 
other pools, as, for instance, between the Brighton and 

Southwestern Companies for traffic to Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight, between the Great Western and the 
Northwestern for traffic to Wales and Ireland, between 
the Northwestern and the Lancashire and Yorkshire for 
traffic in the Liverpool and Manchester district, which 
are merely matters of private agreement, entirely un- 
known to the public at large. Some of these pools are 
subject to revision every ten years. Others are believed 
to be agreements in perpetuity; but in this latter case 





from his neighbors. 
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they are perhaps more of the nature of partitions of ter- 
ritory than traffic pools, There is only one agreement 
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with which I am acquainted, that, namely, between the 
Southeastern and the Brighton Company in relation to 
the Eastbourne traffic, under which one company pays 
another a percentage of its receipts as an inducement 
to that other to refrain altogether from competition. 
The amount paid under this agreement is at present 
about £24,000 per annum. In this case, except so far as 
potential competition has a tendency to prevent the ex- 
isting service (which is by the Brighton Company) fall- 
ing below a certain minimum standard of excellence, 
the public appears to gain nothing,as the alteruativeserv- 
ice is thereby excluded. Such an arrangement is ac- 
cordingly by no means popular, and as little is said about 
it by the companies concerned as possible. 

But to pools properly so called there does not seem to 
be any popular objection. Indeed, within the last year 
the two great Scotch companies, the North British and 
the Caledonian, have agreed to a twenty-five years’ pool 
of the bulk of their competitive traffic ;: and tho there 
was a good deal of opposition in Glasgow when it was 
first announced, within the last few weeks the Glasgow 
traders have confessed that they were mistaken and that 
none of the ills which they had anticipated have arisen. 
It may be, of course, that they congratulate themselves 
prematurely. But the fact is, the public see what looks 
like competition going on all round them. As traders 
they see the canvassers of the different companies com- 
ing to them, hat in hand, and begging for traffic, promis- 
ing a later departure, more careful handling, and more 
prompt delivery ; it may be, more generous settlement of 
claims. As passengers, they see the companies vying 
with one another in improvements in accommodation, in 
frequency of service, or in increased speed, as well as in 
a score of details which make up the comfort of passen- 
ger travel. Accordingly, when the _ theorist comes 
along with his assurance that competition is extinct, and 
that pools have done the mischief, they are apt to shrug 
their shoulders and take not much notice. 

As for the financial success of English railways, this 
alone need be said: We have got in the British Isles 
20,000 miles of line, which have cost us £900,000,000, or, 
say £45,000 per mile. For something more than twice 
the money, the United States has got more than eight 
times the length of track. Of course, to compare an 
average mile of your line with an average mile of ours 
would be almost as absurd as to reckon a mile of cordu- 
roy road in a Maine forest as the equivalent of a mile of 
Broadway. But for all that, it is evident that to pay 4 
per cent. interest on £45,000—and 4 percent. is what 
our roads do pay on an average of the total capital—a 
mile of line in this country had need, even at our high 
rate, to carry a good deal of traffic. And so, in fact, it 
does; for while your lines only earn some $6,000 per 
mile, ours earn, well, over $20,000. Of this sum, more- 
over, operating expenses only absorb some 54 per cent. 
as against over 66 per cent. with you. Within the last 
year or two, however, owing to various causes, of which 
enhanced cost of material, Board of Trade safety re- 
quirements, and higher wages and shorter hours of em- 
ployés are the chief, working expenses have increased 
out of all proportion to the increase of receipts. So far, 
our railway companies have not seen their way tu any 
corresponding economies in methods of working, such 
as those which have so justly made American railway 
management.a pattern for the civilized world. An Eng- 
lishman, however, with faith in the future of his coun- 
try, cannot but believe that, once English railway offi- 
cials have realized that the increase in expenses has come 
to stay, they will rise to the occasion, and consider the 
possibility of reforms other than the somewhat element- 
ary ones of increasing charges and simultaneously re- 
trenching facilities. Otherwise the outlook both for the 
English public and for English shareholders is but a 


poor one. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
A BUREAU OF RAILWAY STATISTICS AND 
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It is the purpose of this article to suggest the manner 
in which a bureau of railway statistics and accounts 
under the direction of the Federal Government, if 
clothed with undoubted authority, provided with ade- 
quate facilities, and placed under the direction of com- 
petent men, would prove to be a most important agency 
in the solution of the railway problem. As introductory, 
however, it may be well to say that such a bureau, if 
successful in rendering the service expected of it, must 
be the repository of unusual powers, and to state the 
grounds on which the assignment of such powers must 
rest ; for it goes without saying that it would be useless 
to argue in favor of control over railways through con- 
trol over their accounts while admitting that the com- 
mon idea of privacy rightly attaches to the management 
of the railway industry. It is usual to say that the pub- 
lic is justified in asserting control over railways because 
the State has exercised in their favor the right of emi- 
nent domain, and because public lands have been 
granted and public bonds issued in the aid of their build- 
ing. This is, perhaps, adequate for the attorney when 
framing an argument for the enforcement of existing 
law, but it is wholly inadequate for the student of 
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political science who understands the unique 
of the industry of transportation, or for the statesman 
who undertakes to express in law the complete right and 
the full need of the public. The only rational assump- 
tion for an argument respecting the relation of railway 
corporations to the public is, that the industry of trans- 
portation from its very nature is a public industry, that 
the function performed is a public function, that the 
power involved is a public power, and that they who 
wield this power are by virtue of the relation which they 
hold to organized society public agents. If this be true, 
it follows that the plea for privacy, when urged by a 
railway corporation as a right inherent in the right of 
private property, cannot be allowed. It is as untenable 
as it would be if urged by an official who has charge of 
the accounts of some department of the Government ; 
and the thought which prompts this article is, that the 
principle of publicity, which is our only guaranty 
against the corrupt use of funds placed in the hands of 
Government officials, may prove to be the safeguard 
against improper use of power in the hands of railway 
managers. 

The claim thus put forward, altho an extreme one, 
cannot be argued in the present paper. But it is 
asserted with confidence that noone can analyze modern 
industrial society and observe how the life of every citi- 
zen is directly affected by the manner in which the rail- 
way industry is managed, and then analyze the industry 
itself and observe that the ordinary commercial princi- 
ples are inadequate to enforce those restraints which 
the common law assumes they will enforce, and, in the 
presence of such an analysis, evade the conclusion that 
the railway business is a public business or that legisla- 
tive bodies need technical arguments in support of any 
measure necessary to bring it under adequate control. 
The power plavzed in the hands of those who direct this 
industry is as tremendous in its proportions and as far- 
reaching in its results as the power of taxation, and 
should, like the power of taxation, be adjudged public 
in character, Such considerations form the basis of the 
claim that the principle of publicity may rightly be 
applied in its most extreme form to the industry of trans- 
portation, provided that in so doing there is reasonable 
expectation of rendering important assistance in the 
solution of the railway problem. 

But in what manner, it will be asked, can a bureau of 
railway statistics and accounts assist in the solution of 
the social and industrial problems that arise in connec- 
tion with the business of transportation? To answer 
this question a word must be said respecting the nature 
of the railway problem, and this may be the most tersely 
presented in the terms of the interests involved. These 
interests are three and as follows: the interest of the 
public, the interest of the stockholder,and the interest of 
the management. 

Public Interest.—The interest of the public centers in 
the adjustment of rates and in the economical invest- 
ment of the country’s capital. The former interest pre- 
sents itself to men in their capacity of consumers of rail- 
way service, the latter in their capacity as members of 
organized society. Inthe matter of rates the rights of 
the public are simple and well defined. Charges for serv- 
ice must be just in themselves, subject to few changes 
and the same forall customers. It is, of course, assumed 
that commercial forces cannot produce these results, 
otherwise there would be no railway problem. Reliance 
must be placed on the agency of Government, and the 
only question open for discussion pertains to the manner 
in which Government may exert its influence most effect- 
ively. So far as stability of rates and equality of op- 
portunity in the use of railway facilities are concerned, 
a bureau of statistics and accounts would be of little di- 
rect service, altho indirectly, provided uniformity in 
bookkeeping were established, it would render effective 
assistance to commissioners on whom devolves the duty 
of maintaining steady rates and equal opportunity, as 
also to judicious railway managers who desire protection 
fron unscrupulous rivals. 

But the kernel of the railway problem lies in the de- 
termination of a just rate, or rather in the establishment 
of the policy for determining rates that shall be generally 
accepted as based on justice and reason. According to 
present law, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
seventeen State railway commissions, are intrusted, in a 
greater or less degree, with the rate-making power. But 
these officers are in no position at the present time to ex- 
ercise such a power with a just regard for the claims of 
shippers, the rights of stockholders and the needs of a 
growing society ; for they have no facts to work upon at 
all adequate to the magnitude of the problem. If there 
be any generally accepted theory, it is that rates should 
bear some relation to cost of service ; but commissioners 
are in possession of no information respecting cost of 
service of the slightest assistance in the application of 
this theory. The most that railway statistics have as yet 
been able to furnish is the ‘‘ average cost per ton per 
mile,” a unit which is in itself very imperfect on account 
of elements of expense common to freight and to passen- 
ger traffic, and which, if perfect, would furnish no basis 
for deciding a specific rate for a specific commodity. It 
is, however, absurd to speak of determining a just price 
without having first determined the conditions of pro- 
duction. In the Middle Ages, when the theory of a just 
price was the most perfectly realized, industries were 
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character | local in character, and it was only when localism gave 


way to an extended market, and a knowledge of indus- 
trial conditiors was on that account rendered difficult, 
that the doctrine of free competition gained ascendency 
over the minds of men—a doctrine which in i's practical 
effect is to assert that a knowledge of the conditions of 
production is of no importance in the determination of 
prices, since commercial forces will of themselves effect 
what is just. But this theory of automatic justice is 
now regarded as a fetish of a past generation. Govern- 
ment has been forced to enter the industrial field and to 
exercise over industrial forces either a judicial or an ad- 
ministrative control. The policy at present maintained 
in this country, so far as railways are concerned, is, that 
Government control should be of a judicial character, 
which means that an exhaustive investigation into the 
conditions of railway transportation, and the formulation 
of a theory of rates by which such an investigation may 
be directed, is the first step to be taken by Government 
in the performance of the new duty thus imposed upon 
it In this regard an important lesson may be learned 
from the Middle Ages. 

By way of illustration I may perhaps be permitted to 
express my own opinion respecting the theory of railway 
rates. The ‘cost principle,” as itappears to me, is 
wholly untenable, and the principle of ‘‘ charging what 
the traffic will bear,” provided it be applied to the assign- 
ment of the total cost of carrying traffic to the various 
classes of freight carried, and not to the determination 
of a rate which will secure the largest aggregate income, 
is the one which must finally be adopted. Thus the first 
step in rate-making (I assume the question is regarded 
from the public point of view) is to determine the income 
which a railway corporation needs ; the second step is to 
measure the business which rightly belongs to that cor- 
poration and, so far as freight traffic is concerned, to 
classify that business according to a ‘‘ uniform classifica- 
tion”; and the third step is to adjust rates to these 
various classes of freight in such a manner that the 
required gross income will be secure and the burden of 
payment rest as lightly as possible on the consuming 
public. What if coal is carried below cost and high- 
grade freight charged for in excess of the expense it 
occasions? The burden of supporting the railway indus- 
try is lighter to the community than if each commodity 
paid its own expense. If this theory of rates be accepted, 
or indeed any theory which regards the problem from 
the standpoint of public interest, the determination of 
rates comes to be a purely statistical problem, or at least 
a problem which calls for decisions that can only be 
wisely given on the fullest and completest information 
as to facts. 

There are many questions which present themselves in 
this connection ; but it must be remembered that the 
purpose of this article is to suggest merely the need of 
an adequately equipped bureau of railway statistics and 
accounts, and this, it is believed, has been done by show- 
ing that the center of the railway problem, which is a 
question of rates, cannot be approached in a rational 
manner except by thorough complete and comprehen- 
sive investigation. 

The second interest which the public may rightly as- 
sert respecting the management of railway property is 
that capital should be economically expendéd and in- 
vestments made in such a manner as to assist rather 
than retard the development of the nation. This is too 
broad a subject for comprehensive discussion at the 
present time; for such a discussion would bring into 
notice the claim that railways already built should be 
confined for their traffic to the territory which they 
naturally drain, and that no new railways should be 
built except by the approval of a properly authorized 
commission. These are provisions which have not as yet 
found expression in law, altho they are logically involved 
in an endeavor to control railways by means of com- 
missions. Should it ever be regarded as wise, however, 
to territorialize competition, or to regulate railway 
building, a new field of investigation more broad and 
comprehensive than that required for the determination 
of rates would be opened up, and a more extensive duty 
than the one outlined above would be imposed ona 
bureau of railway statistics and accounts. 

Stockholder’s Interest.—It is commonly assumed that 
the stockholder’s interest is opposed to that of the pub- 
lic ; but this is an error. The interest of the stock- 
holder is in dividends ; and provided there were no more 
railway property than the business of the country re- 
quires, and provided well-disposed managers were free 
from the competition of railway wreckers, his legitimate 
expectations might be met. But, according to the re- 
ports made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, less 
than 65 per cent. of railway stock pays dividends. And if, 
in addition to this, ove calls to mind the frequent fore- 
closures, by which large blocks of stock are wiped out 
of existence, the complaint of the stockholder would 
seem to be the most pressing and direct that can be 
urged against prevalent railway management, and 
against the conditions which render such man- 
agement possible. 

The Government cannot, of course, undertake the ex- 
ercise of paternalism to the extent of protecting indi- 
viduals in their investments ; but it can determine in 
some degree the conditions under which investments are 





made and provide for the exposure of facts in such a 
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manner that the purchase of railway stocks need not be 
so largely speculative as at present. Should the policy 
ever prevail of confining all companies to the business 
naturally incident to” the territory adjacent to their 
lines, or should the plan of Government control over the 
building of new lines ever be realized, the safe invest- 
ment of money in the business of transportation would 
be greatly facilitated; and if in addition to this a bu- 
reau of railway statistics and accounts should be estab- 
lished with authority to bring the bookkeeping of rail- 
ways to a uniform basis, so as to allow trustworthy com- 
parison of results, and with the power of inspection sim- 
ilar to that now exercised over the financial operations 
of the national banks, so that the principle of publicity 
in its extremest form should be applied to railway man- 
agement, the speculative character of railway stocks 
would be all but destroyed. The stockholder who re- 
lies on legitimate earnings for an income would reap 
nothing but benefit from such a measure. Itis the stock- 
holder who cares nothing about dividends, but who de- 
rives incidental advantages from control over the policy 
of a railway, or overthe contracts which it enters into, 
who would be injured by a complete system of reports. 
The honest stockholder, as well as the public, would 
find a guaranty of his interests in the most complete 
exposure of the manner in which railway corporations 
are managed. 

Manager’s Interest.—But how, it will be asked, would 

a bureau of accounts created by federal law, and resting 
on the sovereign power of Government, affect the interest 
of the management? The correct answer to this ques- 
tion depends on what is accepted as the manager’s in- 
terest. If by that phrase is meant. the personal interest 
of officers of railway corporations, or the interest of 
corporations which by means of cut-throat competition 
endeavor to steal the business of established lines, it is 
doubtless true that a bureau whose duty it is to expose 
the purpose and character of business done would be 
highly detrimental ; but if, on the other hand, we find 
the manager’s interest to lie ia the conservation of those 
conditions which encourage the most efficient service at 
stable paying rates, railway managers have nothing to 
fear and everything to gain from such an organization 
of accounts as would result in the creatioa of a harmo- 
nious and comprehensive railway system in the United 
States. The consideration of the service of a bureau of 
railway statistics and accounts brings into view at every 
turn some contested point in the railway problem. The 
public seems at present to be suspicious of consolidation 
among railways, as is shown by the many laws which 
prohibit pooling ; but railway managers assert that only 
through combined action can stability of rates be main- 
tained and published tariffs adhered to. Without ex- 
pressing an opinion respecting these diverging views, it 
is certainly true that one need not be suspicious of com- 
binations between railways, provided their agreements 
are made public and their management open to inspec- 
tion and subject to control. On the contrary, the pub- 
lic would probably be gainers in two ways. First, by 
reduced charges for transportation which would follow 
a reduction in the cost of rendering service; and second, 
by securing stability of rates through granting a railway 
as a member of an association the right of legal pro- 
cedure against another railway which, by breaking its 
agreement, threatens a war of rates. 

Were associations between railways legalized, and a 
bureau of accounts established to which all railways 
should render special returns as members of such associa- 
tions, not only would the public have nothing to fear 
from such combinations, but those managers who are 
interested in the conservative and legitimate administra- 
tion of the property intrusted to them would have a 
means of protecting themselves against those who find 
personal gain in the disorganized condition of the trans- 
portation industry, whether dishonest shippers or railway 
wreckers. As things now are, commissioners are com- 
pelled to assume somewhat the roll of a detective agency; 
as things would be were the railway system properly or- 
ganized and the principle of publicity adequately ap- 
plied, a majority of railway managers would become 
law-abiding citizens, and would, in the protection of 
their own interests, perform such detective service as is 
necessary to secure the enforcement of law. The truth 
is, no law which lays down rules for the control of in- 
dustry can be successful except it be self-executory; 
that is to say, except a majority of the persons concerned 
find it to their interest to see that the law is enforced; 
and a Legislature should always inquire when embody- 
ing an industrial rule in law whether or not the rule will 
be enforced at the instigation of some of the parties con- 
cerned, This state of affairs does not exist in the case of 
the law regulating interstate commerce, but it might be 
brought about by amplifying the twentieth section of the 
act so as to provide adequate publicity in railway affairs, 
and adequate control over railway accounts, Thus the 
public, the stockholder and the legitimate manager 
would all find their interest advanced by such a step as 
is suggested in this paper. The key to the solution of 
the railway problem lies in the thorough application of 
the principle of publicity to railway affairs. 

The objection which naturally arises against the 
policy thus brought to our notice is that the task of or- 
ganizing and administering a competent bureau of sta- 


carried through. ‘Neither you nor I,” said the Comp- 
troller of one of the largest railways, ‘‘ will ever live to 
see this plan realized.” Three thoughts suggest them- 
selves in reply to this objection. First, whatever is 
necessary, and recognized as necessary, is usually done ; 
andif it be true, as is here averred, that the railway 
problem cannot be solved except by reliance on the 
priociple of publicity, the realization of that princi- 
ple is bound to come sooner or later. At least the only 
alternative is the disintegration of our civilization,and that 
is a thought not tobe admitted. Second, it is not the 
extent of a task, but the intricacy of a task that renders 
it difficult; anda bureau of railway statistics and ac- 
counts under the control of the Federal Government 
comprising the operation of all the railways in the Unit- 
ed States, is no more intricate than a bureau of the 
same sort under the direction of a single rail- 
way corporation. It isa matterof men and of money 
not a question of feasibility. Third, a very respectable 
beginning has already been made in the statistical 
bureaus organized in connection with the several railway 
commissions, altho, when compared with the develop- 
ment of this line of work, which the necessities of the 
case require, it must be regarded simply as a beginning. 
The prime requisite of carrying through the plan of con- 
trolling railways through reliance on the principle of 
publicity is that a uniform system of accounts for all 
railways should be established. This is the first step. 
toward bringing the railways of this country into a har- 
monious system, a step without which no Government 
agency can hope to exercise any great influence over rail- 
way administration. Some slight advance toward uni- 
formity has been taken since 1887 in that the State and 
Federal railway commissions have adopted the same form 
for annual reports, and quite a number of railways have 
adjusted their accounts to the classification adopted by 
the commissioners. But the country will wait in 
vain for uniformity in accounts to evolve themselves 
from the voluntary action of railway managers. The 
commissions must take this matter in hand if it is ever to 
be successfully accomplished. It is at this point that the 
development of railway statistics have at the present time 
arrived, and along this line that immediate action should 
be taken for further development. But in order that this 
may be accomplished the public must appreciate the 
necessities of the case, since otherwise neither Congress 
nor State Lezislatures will appropriate the funds neces- 
sary forestablishing a competent bureau, nor will the 
courts throughout the country support the right of na- 
tional supervision over corporation accounts. 

The reason why railway commissions have to some 
extent disappointed the expectations of the country is 
that they are endeavoring to exercise control over an 
unorganized conglomeration of industrial units;and on 
that account not only are they unable to discover any 
general principle by which their decisions. should be 
guided, but they are unable to bring about those condi- 
tions under which even conservative railway managers 
find it to their interest to obey the law and to use their 
influence to force competitors to obey it, It is the situa- 
tion which forces commissioners to assume the rdle of 
detectives rather than to sit as administrative judges. 
There is but one way of escape from the situation, and 
that is to reduce the transportation industry to a sys- 
tematic and organic unity, and this is equivalent to say- 
ing that there must be established under the control of 
the Federal Government a competent bureau of railway 
statistics and accounts. 
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Time is money. The man of to-day learns this lesson 
early and keeps it ever before him. He gets the utmost 
out of every hour. This iscarried to such an extent that 
it has become the ruling characteristic of our people. 
We must have go, energy, push; we must live at ex- 
press speed, under constant high pressure, or we are not 
satisfied. 

In no way is this feeling more plainly shown than in 
the steady demand for high speed in railroad travel. 
Trains that a few years ago were regarded as models of 
fast service are now voted slow, and are shunned by 
those who have to take them. The distances to be 
overcome in this country are very great. Our busi- 
ness men think nothing of long journeys. Time is get- 
ting to be more and more valuable. The telegraph and 
more recently the telephone have brought the most distant 
points almost within speaking distance one with another ; 
so that there is a constant effort being made to reduce 
the time occupied in transit from city tocity. 

Only about ten years ago the usual time occupied n a 
journey between New York and Chicago was thirty-six 
hours. The trains stopped at regular intervals for meals, 
and the public was reasonably satisfied with the service. 
Soon some roads began running a train in either direc- 
tion that only obliged the traveler to be one night in a 
sleeping car. Next was introduced the dining-car serv- 
ice ; and now we have trains running regularly over the 
distance inside of twenty-five hours, or twenty-four 
hours’ apparent time. 





tistics and accounts is too prodigious to be successfully 





ects are now on foot looking forward to a further con- 
siderable reduction in this time. It is confidently ex- 
pected that during the season of the World’s Fair, in 
1893, it will be possible for a traveler to leave New York 
in the afternoon, after the day’s business is completed, 
and be at Chicago the following morning in season for 
the opening of business hours. 
Nor is this demand for high speed confined to long- 
distance travel. There is a constant pressure brought to 
bear on the railroad manager to increase the speed of 
trains, and so decrease the time between suburban points 
and different cities. The commuter measures his dis- 
tange not by miles but by minutes; and if an estab- 
lished train, for any reason, has its time lengthened three 
or four minutes, there is an immediate protest and a 
demand that the time be restored or cut short. 
There is constantly put before the railroad manager of 
America the example of what is being accomplished in 
England; and it must be confessed that until very re- 
cently the comparison has been considerably to the dis- 
advantage of the American railroad. There are several 
reasons that can be advanced to account for this. The 
ideal railroad would be perfectly straight and level ; with 
a roadbed and track heavy, substantial and thoroughly 
drained ; with no grade crossings or openings to invite 
trespassers ; with bridges whose floors should be as solid 
as the roadbed itself ; and with stations so planned that 
no passenger could ever set foot upon the track. Eng- 
lish railroads from the beginuing have had this 
ideal in view, and their construction has been of 
a far more permanent and substantial character 
than has been possible in the case of railroads built in 
this country. The English law has been most severe in 
its requirements as to construction before any road has 
been permitted to be operated. American railroads, on 
the other hand, have been too often merely thrown upon 
the ground, so that some sort of operation might be made 
possible with the least outlay of capital and the actual 
work of construction left to the future as the earnings of 
the line might provide the necessary funds. The result 
is, that with comparatively few exceptions, our railroads 
to-day compare unfavorably with those of England in re- 
spect to solidity of roadbed. In England, also, there is 
almost an entire freedom from grade crossings, and the 
roadbeds are so thoroughly fenced and policed that there 
is little or no danger of accidents occurring by reason of 
trespassers on the track. It is only within a few years 
past that there has been any attempt at all in this coun- 
try to produce a similar condition. Grade crossings are 
the rule, and instead of being abolished, are being con- 
stantly added to in almost all parts of the country. Pub- 
lic opinion has not yet reached that point with us that 
the abolition of grade crossings is looked upon with favor 
by those whose personal interests may be affected. So 
far from our railroads being thoroughly fenced or po- 
liced, on the contrary they are in many cases openly 
used as a highway between adjacent places where the 
public highway may not be quite so convenient in point of 
distance. Public authorities pay little or no attention to 
this, nor will they assist in any effort that may be made 
on the part of railroad managers to put a stop to the 
evil. The result is, that all manner of persons are con- 
stantly walking on railroad tracks, and casualties are 
frequent. In some few cases efforts have been made in 
this country to absolutely prevent persons from walking 
on or across railroad tracks. One would suppose that 
this effort on the part of the railroad companies would 
meet with the approval, at least, of those persons whose 
safety was the object. On the contrary, every effort of 
this naturé on the part of railroad managers is met with 
strong opposition and public protest from those persons 
for whose safety the fences, etc., are designed. Unzder- 
ground passages or overhead bridges, constructed to en- 
able the public to avoid the necessity of walking on the 
track, are absolutely unused,and passengers insist on 
risking their lives to save half a minute rather than step 
a few feet above or below the rails and walk in safety. 
An examination of theschedules published by the rail- 
roads of England and Scotland shows a large number 
of daily trains whose speed exceeds forty miles an hour, 
and very many where a speed of over fifty miles per 
hour is attained. Between Liverpool and Manchester, 
on one road there are seventeen express trains in each 
direction running at a rate faster than forty miles per 
hour, while several cover the distance, thirty-four miles, 
in forty minutes. Between London and Grantham on 
the Great Northern Railway there are upward of twenty 
express trains daily in each direction. The fastest use 
but one hundred and seventeen minutes for the one hun- 
dred and five miles. Between London and Leicester, 
ninety-nine miles, via the Midland, the express service 
gives thirteen trains each way daily, the fastest of 
which takes but one hour and fifty-five minutes for the 
trip, while on the same line the express train time be- 
tween London and Liverpool, two hundred and twenty 
miles is five hours. Between Edinburgh and Carlisle, 
on the Caledonian Railway, a fraction over one hundred 
miles is traversed daily in exactly two hours by the fast- 
est train, while several other trains make the time at 
better than forty miles per hour. This list might be 
lengthened indefinitely, but enough has been given to 
show that the expressservice in all parts of England and 
Scotland at a rate of forty miles per hour is common, 
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are by no means infrequent. The most noticeable thing 
about this train service to an American railroad man is 
the appearance of the locomotives and the weight of the 
trains. The majority of express trains in Great Britain 
are drawn by locomotives having but a single pair of 
large driving wheels, These are frequently seven feet 
in diameter, some are seven feet six inches, and occa- 
sionally one sees an engine with driving wheels having 
a diameter of eight feet. These large wheels cover a 
considerable distance at each revolution and so attain ex- 
cellent results with comparatively low piston speed. But 
this isat the expense of power ; so we are not surprised 
to find that the trains drawn by these engines are very 
light, and carry but a small number of passengers. The 
average weight of the trains mentioned above is ope 
hundred and thirty-five tons. This would be about 
equivalent to atrain in this country consisting of _a bag- 
gage car and four ordinary passenger cars, or to a train 
of three Pullman sleeping cars. 

Thereare some places in this country where our service 
will compare favorably with the best English practice. 
Between New York and Philadelphia, eighty-nine miles, 
by the Philadelphia and Reading route, there are twelve 
trains each way daily that make the run inside of two 
hours. One does the distance in one hundred and eight 
minutes, By the Pennsylvania Railroad equal time is 
made between thesame places. Between Baltimore and 
Washington, viathe Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, there 
are sixteen trains each way daily that pass over the forty 
miles inside of an hour, and several that make the run 
in forty-five minutes. On the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with slightly greater distance from station to station, 
there are an equal number of trains making equally as 
good time. 

The time of all the express trains between New York 
and Boston by the several different routes has been un- 
til quite recently six hours and thirty minutes. This 
has been reduced during this past season, on one or two 
trains in either direction, to five hoursand forty minutes. 
This is about forty-one miles per hour for the distance. 
This is the regular rate of speed of the ‘‘ Limited ” trains 
running between New York and Chicago, bothon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. In comparing this service with 
that of the English roads mentioned above, the weight of 
the train load in this country should be kept in mind. 
The average weight of one of our limited trains, exclu- 
sive of the locomotive and tender, is upward of two hun- 
dred tons ; while very many trains weighing over four 
hundred tons are met with in this country whose speed 
equals that given above. 

On the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
between Syracuse and Rochester, eighty-one miles, 
there are a number of daily trains that make the run in 
either direction inside of two hours, and one that covers 
the distance, including one stop, in eighty-seven 
minutes, This last is the Empire State Express, that 
runs from New York to Buffalo, four hundred and forty 
miles, in eight hours and forty minutes. Allowing for 
stops, this is at the rate of fifty-two miles an hour. 
Taking into account the distance, this is the fastest 
regular train scheduled by any railroad in the world. It 
weighs one hundred and thirty tons, makes the scheduled 
time with regularity, and can take on an additional pas- 
senger car or Wagner car and still make time with ease. 

The tendency of the present time in this country is 
undoubtedly toward higher speed in all classes of train 
service. The public demands it and is willing to pay for 
it. The railroads must provide it. 

The railroads in all directions are working toward this 
end. Very large expenditures are being made to-day in 
improving the alignment and permanent way of our 
railroads. New and heavier rails are being laid, bridges 
are being re-enforced and renewed in anticipation of 
heavier locomotives, improved power brakes are being 
introduced,and highly complicated and expensive signal- 
ing apparatus is being built with a view to insuring the 
safety of our trains. In a word, everything is being 

done to promote the safe and rapid movement of pas- 
sengers. But no expenditures of the railroad compa- 
nies alone, no matter how great, will result in the perfect 
railroad on which the highest speed may be attained. 
The co-operation of the communities through which the 
railroad passes and of the general public must be secured 
to achieve the best possible results. 

Existing grade crossings must be abolished, not simply 
guarded by a watchman and a flimsy gate, and the 
opening of new crossings in the future rendered impossi- 
ble by law. The writer recently traveled on a regular 
passenger train twenty-five miles in twenty-five minutes. 
About midway in this distance a town was passed 
through which there was one frequently used grade 
crossing. The engineer ‘“‘slowed down” to a rate of 
forty miles per hour going over this crossing. The pre- 
ceding miles had been passed over in from fifty-three to 
fifty-seven seconds each. It took four miles before the 
train recovered the speed it had been making prior to the 
**slow down,” and a full minute was lost by reason of 
it; or, in other words, at least one mile was added to the 

length of that trip by reason of that grade crossing. The 
case of a passenger train discharging passengers at a 
station on the opposite side of the main track is still 
worse. In this case an approaching train is obliged for 
safety to come to a full stop. Toa train scheduled at 





high speed such a stop means a delay of five minutes, or 
equivalent to five miles added to the length of the trip. 

Imperfect as our roads still are as compared with the 
English, such is the skill and ingenuity of our locomotive 
builders that we are to-day able to equal the best achieve- 
ments of English railroads in point of speed. Let public 
opinion once be aroused to the importance of the macter, 
so that the authorities will co-operate with the railroads 
in abolishing grade crossings and properly protecting 
stations and platforms, and we will have in this country 
railroads whose performances in respect to speed and 
safety shall be models for the whole world. Then we 
will no longer regard sixty miles an hour as phenome- 
nal, for one hundred miles in an hour will be no more 
unusual than sixty milesarenow. Then the New Yorker 
will leave home after breakfast, go to Boston or Wash- 
ington, transact his business, and return home in time 
to dine with the same ease and comfort as the similar 
trip is made to-day to Albany and back. 

New YORK Ciry. 
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Arbitration is a word of frequent use in the social dis- 
cussions of the day. Its very sound isbenignant. Even 
international controversies are now appeased and ad- 
justed by the establishment of arbitration boards. What 
isin the way of the use of arbitration as an essential 
and universal solvent, in all matters of difference be- 
tween employers and employés, when their opposing 
interests in some way must be harmonized? Why, in 
short, is not the phrase ‘‘ compulsory arbitration,” a sat- 
isfactory and practical recipe for the cure of modern 
social and industrial ailments? 

Accuracy of definition often clears away cloudy 
thought. What, then, is arbitration? An arbitration is 
the non-judicial determination of a controversy by a 
tribunal organized for the special purpose by mutual 
agreement. Its sanction lies in a preliminary consent of 
the parties to be bound by its result. It is a contract, 
and is enforceable as a contract and not otherwise. 
When two men submit their differences to arbitration 
the unanimous judgment of the board (unless it be spe- 
cially provided that a majority may decide), becomes 
conclusive ; not through any inherent value of its own, 
but solely by virtue of the agreement to refer. Without 
such an agreement arbitration does not exist. Compul- 
sory arbitration is a contradiction of terms. The essen- 
tial idea of arbitration is the assent of both parties 
thereto ; without such assent it is naught. What is 
apparently desired by persons who use the phrase com- 
pulsory arbitration, is the establishment of some tribunal 
before which either party to a labor controversy may 
cite the other party for a final decision of the matter. 
This would not be an arbitration but a judicial proceed- 
ing ; the court thus established would require new proc- 
ess of execution adequate to compel workmen to labor 
in future at a scale fixed, and to compel manufacturers 
to operate their property in order to provide employ- 
ment for their men ; powers which do not seem compat- 
ible with our republican institutions. Other difficulties 
in the way of the enlarged paternalism thus proposed 
might be mentioned ; but it is not intended to discuss 
that subject here. The object of this paper is to con- 
sider methods which are now practically available. 
Without doubt the extension of the practice of arbitration 
is to be desired. The courts of justice are proverbially 
slow ; their work deals with the past rather than with 
the future ; they interpret and execute contracts which 
others have made; they have no jurisdiction to decide 
the terms on which future labor shall be performed or 
future service rendered. There isa wide field which the 
judicial power ignores in which arbitration may be ap- 
plied. Yet the useful application of arbitration also has 
its boundaries. 

There aresome things which from their nature cannot 
be arbitrated. While the tendency of legislation and 
judicial decision of late years has been to give to this 
method of settling controversies the greatest possible 
scope, to construe awards with liberality and according 
to intent rather than technically and pursuant to the 
letter, and to insist upon compliance with their results, 
even tho mistakes bave been made by the arbitrators in 
fact or in law ; and while the scope of matters arbitrable 
has been widened to include nearly all disputes of a civil 
nature, even those involving questions of pure law and 
the regulation of future rights, nevertheless there are 
many matters which by their essential character are be- 
yond the reach of arbitration. The punishment of 
crime, for example, must be conducted through the ju- 
dicial processes organized for that purpose. The State 
cannot arbitrate with an alleged criminal a question of 
larceny or of arson. Subjects of special statutory regu- 
lation, in cases where a judicial procedure has been es- 
tablished by law, also must be handled by the courts, 
pursuant to the methods prescribed. Illustrations of 
this are found in proceedings for divorce and for guar- 
dianship, the establishment aud probate of wills, etc. 
There are other matters which no one would consent 
to arbitrate, and in respect to which reflection will show 
that a refusal to do so involves no proper criticism. In 
other words, before the suggestion of arbitration can 








properly be entertained there must exist a fair question 


of disagreement upon which the arbitrator may exercise 
his judicial faculty, either by ascertaining the right of a 

doubtful matter or by the employment of discretion in 

the adjustment of conflicting rights. When no doubt is 

conceded to exist there is nothing for an arbitrator to 

decide. Ifa man lays claim to my farm, not under any 

question of colorable title but because he wants it for his 

own, I may very properly decline to admit the existence 

of a controversy. By every standard of ethics I should 

be justified not only in refusing to arbitrate, but in 

kicking him off the place. So, if his claim is based on 

the averment that property is unjustly distributed and 

that, under the rules of an enlightened socialism, he is 
entitled to a share of mine, such a demand would have 

no standing in any forum; it would be opposed to the 
principles upon which society is founded, which recog- 
nize a right of ownership in all property legitimately 
acquired. So, again, if the question cuncern the employ- 
ment of labor, and the claim be asserted that no work- 
men shall be hired who do not belong to a given labor 
union, there is nothing in such a demand which calls 
for arbitration, for every employer has an inherent and 
essential right to employ whom he will and every labor- 
er has a right to work whether he belongs te a union or 
no. A merchant would be justified in refusing to arbi- 
trate the price of his goods; he may fix his own price, 
and the customer may take them or leave them. In the 
foregoing cases and many others the person upon whom 
the claim is made may properly repudiate the existence 
of any just demand, and may defend his position by force 
if force is used against him. 

Here we meet the argument that the use of physical 
force is at all times to be deplored; that it results in 
pain and distress ; that might is not always right; that 
violence is the argument of the brute; that human na- 
ture should find some other method of solving its con- 
tests ; that, whether the dispute be between nations, 
between classes or between individuals, a resort to force 
is essentially wrong, and is inevitably to be condemned. 
But is this position a sound one? What is the ultimate 
ratio decidendi among men but physical power? Even 
the decision of acourt, if not voluntarily conformed to, 
is executed by a sheriff. If his single hand is insufficient 
he calls upon his posse, If the power of the county fails 
the armed force of the State must assist him. So of con- 
troversies between nations. Ifa fair question of doubt 
is raised, modern ideas have introduced the possibility of 
arbitration. But how is the award to be enforced except 
by war, and how is war to be avoided in case absolute 
rights are trampled on? The same is true in respect to 
contentions between individuals. A man’s house is his 
castle which he may defend by force. If his own hands 
are too weak he may hire the strength of his fellows. It 
is true that in cases where a mob seeks to take posses- 
sion of the property of a railroad corporation, a manu- 
facturer or a miner; it would be possible for the party 
thus attacked to submit for the time being to eviction 
and to wait for legal process of restoration, with an 
award of uncollectable damages. But human nature is 
not so constituted. Such conduct would be craven and 
disgraceful. Moreover, in organized society man owes 
a duty to his fellows, and in the long run the minimum 
of strife isfound where rights are most jealously de- 
fended. 

The intensity which prevails in labor disturbances at 
the present time is apparently due to the fact that cer- 
tain fundamental questions are in process of settlement, 
which can be settled only by force. Strikers are seeking 
to ascertain how far they will be suffered to go in the 
employment of violence to prevent the operation of the 
properties which they have left, and to prevent the in- 
troduction of other workmen to take their place. There 
is no arbitrable question in either proposition. These 
matters permit of no dispute. The fact is being rapidly 
demonstrated that strikers shall not employ violent 
measures to prevent the operation of railroads and 
manufacturing establishments in their absence, or to 
prevent the employment of other workmen in their 
place. These questions can only be settled by vis major, 
and, when it is once perceived that the superior power 
will be employed in every like case, those particular fea- 
tures of strikes will disappear. There is no other way 
out of it. , 

It is worth while to look a little closer into the theory 
and the history of strikes, in order to ascertain just 
where arbitration may properly come in. No one can 
question the right of a workman tostrike. Unless heisa 
slave his labor is voluntary, and he may cease if he will. 
But when he has left his bench, and announced his pur- 
pose to do no more labor until his demands are complied 
with, he is no longer an employé of his former employer. 
In common speech itis often said that the workmen em- 
ployed in such and such an industry are on a strike; but 
if they have struck they are not employed. They per- 
form no services and earn no wages. They have exer- 
cised their undoubted right to cease from both. The 
contract of employment has been terminated by their 
own act. They have no lien upon the property and no 
rights against its owners. They may negotiate for re- 
instatement, but they may not interfere with its opera- 
tion at other hands. All this seems too simple to require 
statement, but the contrary view has been broadly 
claimed. The sympathy of the American people natu- 
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laborers to better their condition. We are proud of 
high wages paid, and exult over every advance in the 
scale. The feeling is.becoming prevalent, and is sup- 
ported by many sympathetic and vigorous writers, that 
the workingman has some personal interest in the plant 
where his labor is performed, other than and different 
from his right to be paid for his labor. It is difficult to 
see any logical foundation for this claim. Certainly, at 
the outset capital provides the plant, and the laborers 
first employed come in as strangers. In what way do 
subsequent years of remunerated toil change their rela- 
tion to it? The workman is a seller of his strength and 
his skill. He endeavors to get the best price obtainable for 
his commodity. The market value of labor, theoretical- 
ly, at least, is controlled by the same principle which 
dominates the value of every other merchantable prod- 
uct, It is fixed by competition. Strikes as they were 
first employed presented to the employer the alternative 
of the stoppage of his industry or assent to the demands 
of his workmen. The question was a simple one. Could 
he fill their places with other workmen at the old 
rates of compensation; or, at less, if the strike 
was against a proposed reduction? The striking 
workmen took the risk of outside competition, 
and often with entire safety; for the labor 
market was restricted to narrow localities and the skill 
required was limited to few. In these modern times 
movement in every direction is free and cheap. The 
market from which employers may procure labor is the 
whole country. It would:be the whole world but for re- 
strictive laws. This fact led to the introduction of labor 
unions, formed for the purpose of restricting and con- 
trolling competition in the sale of labor. Their members 
agree upon the wages they will accept, and refuse to en- 
ter into vacancies caused by strikes on the part of their 
associates. To this extent they are within their right. 
Combinations for mutual protection against disastrous 
and ruinous competition, by the use of legitimate meth- 
ods, are as proper on the part of workmen as of other 
members of society. The principle involved is the same 
in respect to all, and the same rules must be. applied. 
Parties making such combinations are always liable to 
underbidding by outsiders, and this chance is the risk of 
the game. Excessive and unhealthy competition can be 
restrained and ameliorated by combination ; but com- 
petition cannot be extinguished by combination unless 
every possible present and future competitor is included. 
In attempting to regulate the competition of laborers, 
the supply has often been too great for trade unions to 
control. Argument was at first employed to prevent 
other workmen, not members of the union, from taking 
vacant jobs. By easy steps argument changes to abuse, 
and reason is replaced by violence. The trouble is not 
with the strike itself, but with the methods of the strik- 
ers. The peace of the commonwealth requires that all 
this illegitimate excess should be restrained. The rights 
of workmen who are not members of the unions are too 
readily forgotten. The rights of employers whose ten- 
der of employment has been rejected are ignored. Thus 
once more we reach a point where the power of the 
State must repel force by violent means. We are be- 
yond the scope of any agency save the exercise of 
strength sufficient to keep the peace and to protéct 
every citizen in his rights. 

Arbitration is often available in disputes between em- 
ployés and employers, but the difficulties surrounding its 
use are many. In the first place, there is a doubt as to 
what considerations may be admitted to control the 
result, The employer insists that his balance sheet is 
foreign to the case, and that the only question is the 
competitive value of the labor under consideration ; and 
he therefore refuses to make known the cost of his prod- 
uct. Nevertheless the profits of business are often 
given as an occasion for an advance in wages by liberal- 
minded employers who feel themselves able to pay 
a higher scale and who are grateful to their men for 
their skill and persevering industry. The broad and 
generous treatment which has again and again been ex- 
tended to American workmen is thus made the basis of 
a claim against other employers which strict legal right 
hardly supports. The theory of profit sharing has also 
been introduced in many quarters with a view to secur- 
ing permanence, efficiency and good will on the part of 
the employed; and its valuein that direction has again 
and again been proved. We must not forget, however, 
that it is a concession and not a right. There can be no 
interest in profits claimed as a right which does not in- 
volve a corresponding liability for losses, unless by vir- 
tue of a special contract ; and while a scale of wages has 
often been conceded in which the prospective profits of 
employers has formed an element, the question whether 
a wage arbitration should enter upon the field has not yet 
been answered definitely in the affirmative. 

There are also some other grounds for a feeling of re- 
luctance on the part of employers to arbitrate the claims 
of their workmen, whether of wages, of hours, or of 
conditions under which the labor is to be performed. 
The sympathy of every board of arbitrators is sure to be 
with the weaker party. If any argument can be found 
for improving the condition of the workmen it is almost 
certain to be applied. Arbitrators are bound by no rules 
of law in reaching their conclusions, but are entitled to 

make their award in accordance with what they may 
consider to be ex equo et bono. They are not re- 








quired to give any reasons whatever for their decisions. 
The universal tendency of arbitrators is to “split the 
difference,” a process which will inevitably yield some- 
thing to the laborer. In an arbitration of this kind there 
will inevitably be advantages upon the side of the work- 
man, and an employer who voluntarily submits such 
questions to an arbitration board often feels that he 
takes his life in his hands, especially in cases where the 
continued payment of heavy fixed charges stands be- 
tween him and bankruptcy. Moreover, it is difficult to 
find men to whom such questions as these may be pru- 
dently submitted. The judges of our courts are presumed 
to stand upon a high plane of rectitude and impartiality, 
and yet even our judges are often criticised. When an 
effort is made to go into the business world and consti- 
tute an arbitration board through the selection of an 
umpire, by an agreement arrived at between one party 
named in the interest of the workman and another party 
named in the interest of the employer, the chances in- 
volved are great. The pecuniary risk is much heavier 
on the part of the employer than of the laborer. The 
hazard of the latter is measured by his individual in- 
terest in the result. Of the former it is the same multi- 
plied by the total number of men affected, and intensifi- 
ed by the fact that there is no compensation for added 
business risks or participation in resulting business 
losses. 

There is always, also, the question whether both 
parties are equally coucluded by the result. The em- 
ployer isalways bound. Thelaborer, on the other hand, 
is not concluded by the acts of a voluntary *“ union” 
from which he may at any time withdraw, and whose 
transactions are sometimes regulated by a committee or 
controlled by a single and autocratic ‘‘chief.” The 
employer may therefore properly insist upon something 
more than negotiation with an “order,” to the end that 
the result of an arbitration may affect both parties 
equally ; and he may well refuse to admit the interfer- 
ence of strangers in negotiations with his workmen. 

Notwithstanding all the inequalities which have been 
suggested, it is nevertheless undoubtedly true that so 
long as labor controversies are in process of negotiation 
and before employment has been terminated and busi- 
ness suspended by a strike, employers may often well 
accept a proposal for an arbitration of such differences 
as do not involve the surrender of any essential right. 
If adverse claims are made in good faith, not arising 
from mercenary avariciousness on the one part or from 
the interference of the walking delegate or other outside 
manipulator on the other, a resort to arbitration may 
often be a happy method of attaining that just medium 
between conflicting claims and interests, which negotia- 
tion often fails to reach, through the too stubborn asser- 
tion of the ultimatum. 

Unfortunately, however, the workingman on his part 
apparently seems averse to accepting arbitration as a 
method of settling his disputes. Again and again arbi- 
tration boards have been organized at State expense for 
the determination of labor troubles ; but, except in rare 
cases, the effort has been wholly futile. They are repu- 
diated by the very class whose interests they were de- 
signed to serve. Eventhe arrangement provided by the 
Congress of the United States for the settlement of con- 
troversies affecting interstate commerce, through a na- 
tional provision for the payment of arbitrators and the 
tenor of an official arbitration, has proved to be wholly 
unavailing. Arbitration is apparently not wanted by the 
laborers themselves, and is seldom even thought of by 
them until a strike has proceeded so far as to become ap- 
parently a failure. There are reasons for this also, 
When an arbitration decides adversely to the workman’s 
claim, the result is more impressive than the ordinary 
result of failure in systematic litigation ; where it is ac- 
cepted as a necessity that one or the other party must 
lose his cause. An unsuccessful arbitration leads to a 
sweeping condemnation of the system of arbitration as a 
whole ; and the feeling at once becomes general that no 
good can be accomplished ia that way. This feeling is 
fostered by the managersof labor unions, who find their 
usefulness and theiremployment in strikes and the en- 
tanglements which attend them ; who have devised the 
sympathetic strike as part of their recognized machin- 
ery ; who are valued in proportion to the disturbances 
which they create ; and who are defeated in every case 
of peaceful settlement which is reached without their 
interference. The unwisdom of this attitude is now 
clearly perceived by the more intelligent and thought- 
ful leaders of labor. One and another have broken 
away from the belief that unlawful violence can help 
their cause, and have affirmed a common interest of 
labor with capital, trusting to moral agencies and to 
sound reason for the maintenance of their rights. With 
those less reasonable the controversy is now waging; and 
we can but hope that when their methods are shown to 
be nugatory, when it has been demonstrated that excess 
will inevitably be controlled and punished, while con- 
ciliatory and peaceful negotiations will surely win pub- 
lic opinion and support, there will arise a disposition to 
employ some other agent than violence to accomplish 
that betterment of conditions for which the working- 
man is constantly and rightly struggling, and a determi- 
nation to tender the tribunal of voluntary arbitration 





again and again. Among business men the remark is 





tion out”; the meaning being that where there is a fair 
question of difference, as to which some settlement must 
be made, the decision of a court is only the judgment of 


-@ man or a group of men at the best, and delays should 


be avoided by a more summary procedure ; or, again, 
that in cases not apt for the decision of judicial tribu- 
nals an arbitration is desirable for the termination of 
strife and for affording an opportunity for the claimant 
to made good his standing if he can. This feeling may 
well be taken advantage of by the laboring man, and a 
persistent effort in this direction may properly replace 
the present crude and too often unlawful methods under- 
taken by him for the amelioration of his condition. 

The enterprise of the American manufacturer leads 
him to accept business risks which would be prohibitory 
in other countries, and the few who achieve marked suc- 
cess are accepted as representative men, while the many 
who struggle for a foothold, often without avail, are 
overlooked and forgotten. The position of the laborer in 
this country is infinitely superior to any possibility of at- 
tainment in foreign lands. He has acquired a recogni- 
tion that is begrudged by none and is satisfactory to all. 
He enjoys a remuneration that is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, while at the same time the purchasing 
power of his wages has never been as great as now, ex- 
cept in the item of rent in congested localities. His suc- 
cess in the past properly excites him to new efforts in the 
future, in which his chief obstacle now Les in unwise 
counselors and in a tendency to unrestrained excess. 
Public sentiment is, after all, the supreme authority, and 
too much regard cannot be paid to securing its support 
in the frequent and unavoidable conflicts of interest be- 
tween employers and employés. 

CuHIcaGo, ILL. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION. 


BY WALTER D. DABNEY. 





Among the duties with which the Commission is 
charged is that of exercising a general visitatorial power 
over railroads engaged in interstate commerce. Altho 
the word ‘‘ visitation” does not appear in the Act which 
confers its powers on the Commission, it better than any 
other expression defines a large class of its functions. 
The word, as applied to corporations, means the act of a 
superior or superintending officer who visits a corpora- 
tion to examine into its manner of conducting business, 
and to enforce any observance of the laws and regula- 
tions governing it. It includes the ideas of inspection, 
superintendence, direction, regulation. 

Every sovereignty is accustomed to exercise powers of 
visitation over its corporations ; but as the railway com- 
panies over which this power is exercised through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are, for the most part, 
corporations, not of the Nationai Government, but of the 
States, it is proper to state briefly the grounds upon 
which the exercise of the federal power is justified. 

It is not over corporations of their own creation only 
that governments extend the power of visitation ; cor- 
porations created by another sovereignty, doing business 
ia any State or country by its permission, are generally 
subject to the same visitatorial authority as its domestic 
corporations. This is illustrated by the supervision and 
regulation, which statutes of various States impose on 
insurance companies of other States doing business 
within their limits, as well as on similar companies of 
their own creation. 

The power and the duty of visitation are peculiarly 
applicable to such corporations as have received fran- 
chises which are an essential part of the prerogative of 
sovereignty. Among such franchises are the right of 
eminent domain, and the right to take tolls for the use 
of a public highway. Neither of these rights pertains to 
or can be exercised by any individual or corporation, 
except by virtue of sovereign legislative authority con- 
ferred for the purpose. Bothof these rights are essen- 
tial to the construction and operation of the modern rail- 
way. Andso where a State either charters a railroad 
company of its own, with these powers, or grants them, 
to be used within its limits, to railroad companies of 
other States—in either case the power of visitation goes 
hand in hand with the grant, and is habitually exercised 
to the full extent of the franchise granted. 

No State of the American Union can effectually con- 
fer upon its own corporations the right to exercise their 
franchises in any other State; but the other States may 
exclude such corporations entirely from their limits, or 
impose upon their business any restrictions and tram- 
mels they may see fit, wnless prohibited from so doing by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

But Congress, in the exercise of the power conferred 
by the Constitution to regulate commerce among the 
several States, may grant, and in fact has expressly 
granted, to all the railroads of the country immunity 
from hostile State action in the transportation of inter- 
state traffic. It has, in fact, granted to every railroad 
the valuable franchise, which no State could effectually 
grant, of transporting persons and property through 
and between different States and taking tolls therefor. 

As far back as 1866 Congress passed an act authoriz- 
ing every steam railroad company in the United States 
to carry upon and over its road all passengers, freight 
and property on their way from any State to another 
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nect with roads of other States so as to form continuous 
lines for the transportation of the same to the place of 
destination. 

This legislation, it has been said bythe Supreme Court 
of the United States, was enacted under the power 
vested in Congress to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States, and was designed to remove trammels upon 
transportation between different States which had pre- 
viously existed, and to prevent the creation of such tram- 
mels in future. It certainly confers franchises of im- 
mense value, and would seem to justify the exercise of 
such visitatorial powers by Congress, to the extent of 
those franchises, as are commonly exercised by sover- 
eign governments jin similar cases. 

When oneconsiders the enormous magnitude of the 
interstate railway business of this country, which has 
been developed under the immunity secured to it by the 
Constitution and by Congressional legislation, the extent 
to which the National Government may rightfully exer- 
cise powers of visitation over corporations engaged there 
in, begins to be appreciated. 

This much has been said in explanation of the grounds 
upon which the National Government's power of visita- 
tion of railway companies chartered by the States is 
based. The execution of the power has been intrusted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,and constitutes one 
of its most important functions, tho it has been less the 
subject of public attention than the other main function 
of the Commission—viz., that of acting in aid of the 
courts for the redress of specified grievances—concern- 
ing which something will presently be said. 

The visitatorial power is conferred by the federal law 
in very broad and general terms. The Commission is 
authorized, ist, to inquire intothe management of the 
business of ali common carriers coming within the pro- 
visions of the law; 2d, to keep itself informed as to the 
manner and method in which such business is conducted; 
8d, to obtain from the carriers all information necessary 
to carry out the objects for which the Commission was 
created; and 4th, to execute and enforce the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Law. 

In aid and for the execution of these powers, the Com- 
mission is authorized to examine witnesses and to inspect 
the books, papers and documents of the railroad compa- 
nies. And the courts of the United States are empow- 
ered to compel the testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books before the Commission. This power of 
examining witnesses and inspecting the corporate books 
finds a parailel in the similar power conferred on the ex- 
aminers of national banks by the statutes of the United 
States, and it is frequently conferred by statutes in the 
States, creating insurance commissioners and other sim- 
lar boards for the visitation of corporations. 

The exercise of these visitatorial powers does not re- 
quire that any special complaint of corporate irregulari- 
ties or injustice be made as preliminary thereto. Nor is 
any notice to the corporation required of the commis- 
sioners’ intention at any particular time to make an ex- 
amination into its books and affairs. The Commission’s 
action under tke general power of visitation is, in this 
respect, very different from that required where it acts 
in aid of subsequent judicial proceedings for the redress 
of specific grievances to persons or places. In the latter 
cases, notice to the railroad company and a formal hear- 
ing is required; but in the execution of the general 
powers of visitation, special complaints and notice 
thereof to the corporation are not customary and are 
not required. They are not required by the Interstate 
Commerce Law ; they are not required by the National 
Banking Act as preliminary to the investigation of the 
affairs of the banks by examiners ; and they are not re- 
quired by State statutes authorizing insurance commis- 
sioners and similar boards to inquire into the manage- 
ment of corporate affairs. One of the most useful pur- 
poses of the visitatorial power is, by the constant fear of 
detection and exposure, to impose a check upon those 
who might otherwise be tempted into wrongful perver- 
sions of corporate franchises. Where, for instance, it is 
known that the giving of a rebate or other violation of 
law which in any way appears on the books of a railway 
company, may at any time be disclosed by an inspection 
of the books, this consideration is no small deterrent 
against the commission of wrong. To precede the exer- 
cise of the visitatorial power by a notice and warning of 
the matters proposed to be investigated, would frequently 
defeat the very objects for which the power exists. 

There was a case where certain maufacturers of salt in 
Kansas complained that the rates on salt from their fac- 
tories to points in Central Iowa and Missouri were too 
high as compared with the rates from the Michigan salt 
factories to the same points—thus creating an unjust 
discrimination between the different salt-producing in- 
terests. No charge was made that the rates from Kan- 
gas were so high as to add materially to the cost of the 
article to the consumer. It appeared at the hearing that 
certain roads, whose lines extended all the way from 
Chicago southwestward into the Kansas salt fields, were 
engaged in hauling both Michigan and Kansas salt to 
places in Central Iowa and Missouri. But there were 
other roads participating in carrying Michigan salt to 
those places whose lines did not extend to the Kansas 
field, and which therefore did not participate in hauling 
the Kansas salt. Under these circumstances the Com- 
mission declined to order a reduction of rates on Kansas 





salt upon the lines engaged in carrying from both 
fields, because the reduction would at once have been 
followed by a voluntary reduction in rates on Michigan 
salt over the lines engaged in carrying from that field 
only. The result would have been that the relative situa- 
tion and advantages of the salt-makers in the different 
sections would have remained unchanged. The circum- 
stances made the relief asked practically impossible. - It 
is not to be understood that the Commission is always 
deterred from ordering the abatement of a manifest 
wrong existing in the management of one line of road 
merely because the action of other lines may tend to 
render the order ineffectual ; but the fact that other lines 
have the power to do thisis a source of embarrassment. 
Had the Commission the undoubted authority to forbid 
a reduction of railway rates where justice might seem to 
call for such action, its power to prevent and abolish dis- 
criminations would be very much greater than it now is. 

The Commission, when investigating charges of spe- 
cific grievances with a view to their redress, is bound to 
a course of procedure analogous to that prevailing in the 
courts ; that is, it can act only after notice given, on evi- 
dence before it, and a hearing or opportunity to be heard 
allowed the carrier complained of. But tho its proceed- 
ings in these cases are so similar to those in the courts, 
the Commission is not a court and does not exercise 
stri¢tly judicial powers. It has no authority to compel 
obedience to its own orders. In case of disobedience of 
its orders, resort must be had to the courts. Nor do the 
courts, when called on to carry the Commission’s decisions 
into effect, exercise the merely ministerial function of 
compelling obedience. They are authorized to review 
the whole question, and are not confined to the testimony 
adduced before the Commission or the findings of fact 
made by it, but may hear such other evidence as they 
deem proper. So thata railroad company may, as the 
law now stands, decline to make its full case, or even to 
appear when cited, before the Commission—reserving 
the full presentation of its side of the question for the 
Court when proceedings are there had to enforce the 
Commission’s order. Considerable discussion has been 
had onthe question of the constitutionality, as well as 
the expediency of so amending the law as to confine the 
revisory power of the courts tothe case actually made 
before the Commission, and the testimony adduced be- 
fore’ it. But no legislative action inthis direction, be- 
yond the introduction and partial consideration of bills, 
has yet been taken. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


UNITY OF RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY IN- 
TERESTS. 


BY THE HON, A. SCHOONMAKER, 
Ex-MEMBER OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


‘* Distinct like the billows, but one like the sea,” is a 
figure that applies to more things than the States of the 
American Union. It applies with emphasis to the rail- 
ways and railway interests of the country. The roads 
are distinct entities as regards their corporate existence, 
their ownership of property, their-internal management, 
their capitalization, and in some other respects. But as 
regards their public uses and duties, their relations 
toward each other, the principles that should govern 
their conduct, the business in which they are engaged, 
the methods they should employ in their business, and 
the conditions of usefulness and business success, there 
is a unity that admits of no distinct or independent ac- 
tion. 

This unity is the groundwork of public regulation of 
railways. Regulation is an exercise of sovereign power 
through general laws and administrative agencies. The 
primary object of regulation is to secure fairness and 
impartiality on the part of railways to the public ; but 
obviously no system of regulation can be complete that 
does not provide for fairness and impartiality between 
the roads themselves, 

All railroads are creatures of the Government. The 
Government may be State, Territorial or Federal. They 
come into existence by some public authority exercised 
in somesovereign form. Theoretically, at least, there is 
a public necessity for their existence, and this is a con- 
clusive presumption in their favor. They are public 
agencies organized and operated by private hands. The 
State thus performs its duty to the public to furnish 
highways of commerce and intercourse, because this 
duty can be better done in this way than directly by the 
State. The incentive of private interest in every such 
enterprise is added to the public duty involved, and ad- 
vantages of economy, efficiency and adaptation to 
changing conditions secured, that are never attainable 
under the ponderous machinery of governmental action 
with its endless friction and tardy motion. Economy in 
construction and management, superior ability in the 
service generally, direct accountability to the public for 
losses and injuries, the stimulus of competition among 
roads, the avenues opened to individual enterprise and 
employment apart from dependence on Government, are 
some of the strong reasons for private ownership and 
operation of railways. Probably in a country like the 





United States, where everything involving patronage is 
more or less partisan, there could be nothing more 
dangerous or eventually disastrous than Government 
ownership and operation of some ten billions’ worth of 





railway property, with about a million of necessary 
employés, ‘and an incalculable amount of traffic handled. 
To say nothing of the incapacity of Government for so 
huge and intricate a task, the political, financial and 
economical perils of the undertaking should forever for- 
bid its assumption. Government supervision to secure 
justice and fairness and redress for wrongs, is as far as 
governmental authority can safely extend or ought to 
venture in meddling with the pursuits of citizens. 

To the general visitatorial power may properly be as- 
cribed the specific authority given the Commission to re- 
quire annual reports from carriers, to fix the time, and 
prescribe the manner of making such reports, and to 
require specific answers from the carriers to all ques- 
tions upon which the Commission may need informa- 
tion. 

The foregoing views seem to be fairly warranted by 
the language of the Interstate Commerce Law, and by 
the practice in the various States under analogous leg- 
islation ; but they may not be accepted by the railroad 
interests as entirely correct. The extent and limits of 
the Commission’s general powers of visitation have not 
yet been judicially defined. That they must, notwith- 
standing the very general terms in which they are con- 
ferred, be exercised in a reasonable way and with due 
regard to constitutional guaranties, cannot be doubted ; 
and it would see m to be a question for the courts to de- 
cide whether in any particular case these powers, if dis- 
puted, are properly exercised. 

Passing now to the other principal class of functions 
conferred on the Commission—viz., those looking to the 
redress of specific grievances which persons or places 
sustain by the action of the carriers—it may be observed 
that the questions involved are usually economic rather 
than judicial in their character. It cannot, however, be 
said that there is any firmly established line of demarca- 
tion between these two classes of questions; and under 
the law as it now stands the decisions of the Commission 
may be reviewed and the whole matter heard anew in 
the courts, regardless of the character of the questions 
involved. ; 

It may be conceded that the question of a railroad 
company’s earnings—that is, the amount of net revenue 
to which it is entitled from its entire business—is proper- 
ly a judicial question which the courts alone are com- 
petent, under the Constitution, to finally decide. 

But apart from the questions of total revenue and 
total earnings, and not necessarily affecting them, is 
that of the relative adjustment of traffic charges between 
different persons, places and kinds of traffic. A lower- 
ing of the rate of transportation on a certain commodity 
or between certain places may so increase the volume of 
traffic as to actually increase the net earnings. Or a 
lowering of rates on one commodity or at one place may 
be accompanied by an increase on other commodities or 
at other places, and the amount of net earnings still pre- 
served undiminished. Yet the relative adjustment of 
railway rates may be a matter of vital importance not 
only to individual patrons of the carrier, but to the 
prosperity of great cities and of vast sections of coun- 
try. The question of their right adjustment often in- 
volves economic considerations of the most perplexing 
and intricate character, which would seem“to be much 
more appropriate to the function which the Constitution 
has conferred upon Congress, of regulating commerce, 
than to the ‘‘ judicial power” of the Government. Not 
only are the carriers’ earnings on the business which is 
the immediate subject of inquiry to be considered, but 
its entire traffic must be kept in view, and the relation 
of charges on one line of business to those on another. 
Conditions of competition, volume and direction of 
movement, are often controlling, much more so gener- 
ally than the mere question of cost of service. Citcum- 
stances apparently quite irrelevant are often found to 
exercise a material and wholly unexpected influence on 
the questions directly in issue. Nor are the rights of the 
carriers on the one side, and of the parties who prefer 
charges of injustice against them on the other, alone in- 
volved. The relative adjustment of rates as between 
different commodities and different localities may result 
in great advantage to one line of business and in great 
detriment to another, in stimulating and developing the 
trade of one city and ruining that of its rival. 

Prior to the establishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the application of the economic principles 
involved, in the making of the railway rates and classi- 
fications, on interstate business, was left entirely to the 
discretion of the railway authorities. They never did, 
and practically could not, become the subject of judicial 
cognizance and determination by the courts of the coun- 
try. The common law and the ordinary machinery of 
the courts are utterly powerless to make and enforce a 
right adjustment of the situation, should the carriers 
themselves adjust it wrongly. This is a power which 
properly pertains to the regulation of commerce rather 
than to the judiciary. Here it is that the Commission 
finds a field for the most useful exercise of its func- 
tions ; and if it be conceded that it is a proper function 
of Government to preserve equitable relations between 
the carriers and their patrons, and between conflicting 
commercial interests, each demanding a different course 
of action from the carriers, some such tribunal would 
seem to be indispensable, 

Yet the difficulties surrounding many of the questions 
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ways and railway interests of the country. The roads 
are distinct entities as regards their corporate existence, 
their ownership of property, their internal management, 
their capitalization, and in some other respects. But as 
regards their public usés and duties, their relations 
toward each other, the principles that should govern 
their conduct, the business in which they are engaged, 
the methods they should employ in their business, and 
the conditions of usefulness and business success, there 
is a unity that admits of no distinct or independent ac- 
tion. 

This unity is the groundwork of public regulation of 
railways. Regulation is an exercise of sovereign power 
through general laws and administrative agencies. The 
primary object of regulation is to secure fairness and 
impartiality on the part of railways to the public; but 
obviously no system of regulation can be complete that 
does not provide for fairness and impartiality between 
the roads themselves. 

All railroads are creatures of the,Government. The 
Goveroment may be State, Territorial or Federal. They 
come into existence by some public authority exercised 
in somesovereign form. Theoretically, at least, there is 
a public necessity for their existence, and this is a con- 
clusive presumption in their favor. They are public 
agencies organized and operated by private hands. The 
State thus performs its duty to the public to furnish 
highways of commerce and intercourse, because this 
duty can be better done in this way than directly by the 
State. The incentive of private interest in every such 
enterprise is added to the public duty involved, and ad- 
vantages of economy, efficiency and adaptation to 
changing conditions secured, that are never attainable 
under the ponderous machinery of governmental action 
with its endless friction and tardy motion. Economy in 
construction and management, superior ability in the 
service generally, direct accountability to the public for 
losses and injuries, the stimulus of competition among 
roads, the avenues opened to individual enterprise and 
employment apart from dependence on Government, are 
some of the strong reasons for private ownership and 
operation of railways. Probably in a country like the 
United States, where everything involving patronage is 
more or less partisan, there could be nothing more 
dangerous or eventually disastrous than Government 
ownership and operation of some ten billions’ worth of 
railway property, with about a million of necessary 
employés, and an incalculablg amount of traffic handled. 
To say nothing of the incapacity of Government for so 
huge and intricate a task, the political, financial and 
economical perils of the undertaking should forever for- 
bid its assumption. Government supervision to secure 
justice and fairness and redress for wrongs, is as far as 
governmental authority can safely extend or ought to 
venture in meddling with the pursuits of citizens, 

The inducement to private citizens for the construction 
and operation of railways is the profit arising or expected 
to arise from the business, and this is legitimate. If, 
however, the profit is expected to accrue from manipula- 
tion of stock and bonds, or from forcing some competi- 
tor to purchase the property, itis wholly illegitimate, 
and opens up a field where governmental authority 
might very properly be exercised in regulating the con- 
struction of new roads. This is only part of the duty 
Government owes to existingroads. Every new road of 
considerable importance constructed and put in opera- 

tion is a disturbingfactor. Itmust have business, which 
in the main must be diverted from other roads. It 
competes for business, generaliy by reducing rates; and 
just to the extent that it acquires business other roads 
suffer. Aud they suffer in a double sense—loss of 
amount of business, and reduced charges on the dimin- 
ished amount. Anda road oncé in the field is there to 
stay. It cannot be put to another use. It cannot be 
abandoned, for that is a total loss. The vld law maxim, 
slightly changed applies : Once a railroad, always a rail- 
road. It is then a part of the railway system of the 
country, which, for business purposes, for its uses and its 
revenues, and for the rules that govern its business, or 
regulation, is a unit. 

The unity of railways in respect of their mutual obli- 
gations and interests is fully recognized by railway man- 
agers. No railway manager at all fit for his post con- 
siders his road independent of the system of which it 
forms a part. Cut off from that system his road would 
be practically useless. It would have no outlet or inlet. 
It could have no rates bevond its own line. It could 
receive or forward no traffic, but everything would be 
local on its own line. It could meet none of the neces- 

sary conditions of modern transportation and business 

requirements. It would be an isolated and aggravating 
nuisance. 

Every road, therefore, owes allegiance to the entire 
railway system. Itis part of it, and must contribute to 
its success and usefulness. It must interchange and 

r ceive and forward cars and traffic. It must bill goods 

and ticket passengers and check baggage over other 

roads. It must have suitable connections with other 
roads, both as to times and places. It must, in short, 
recognize the fact that it is simply an integral and in- 
separable part of one connected system, and govern itself 
accordingly. 

The unity of railways applies, in the first instance, to 


the channels of rivers and mountain elevations, do not 

interrupt these physical connections. Even national 

boundaries and foreign jurisdictions present no barriers, 

but the tracks of steel penetrate all territorial dominions, 

regardiess of flags or forms of government, and unite 

for business purposes the most diverse peoples and coun- 

tries. Thus the Canadas, the United States and Mexico 

form one theater of operations, with a prospect of an 

early extension to South America. 

Other conditions of unity are found in gauge of tracks, 

the character of the motive power, the passenger and 

freight equipment, the use of air brakes and couplers 

and other appliances. These naturally result from the 
nature of the business and the conditions necessary for 
its transaction. A business that ramifies everywhere, 

that is conducted by almost numberless distinct but co- 
operating agencies, that requires both dispatch and 

safety, must have substantial unity in the means and 
methods by which it is carried on. Every separate 
agency, therefore, finds it necessary to conform in essen- 
tials to whatever conditions are found best for the suc- 
cessful working of the whole connected system. For 
example, only a few years ago there were disparities in 
gauge. Different roads, even connecting lines forming 
parts of one proprietary or operating system, had a dif- 
ference in gauge, involving vexatious delays and no 
small expense in changing trucks for continuous jour- 
neys. Now, under the compelling force of the unwritten 
laws that control business operations, substantially all 
important roads are of uniform standard gauge. 

The unity of railways also applies to the traffic they 
carry, whether passengers or freight. There is no spe- 
cialty in railroad carriage, tho here and there a particu- 
lar commodity like coal, or cotton, or lumber, may fur- 
nish the chief freight business; but their business is 
almost universally the same, and includes all varieties 
of freight, and all passengers offered. The traffic seeks 
pumberless destinations, and moves from line to line, 
and from road to road, over main lines and branches, 
and large roads and small ones. The right to the use of 
railways for transportation, both of persons and proper- 
ty, is mandatory, and cannot be refused. The condition 
of railway franchises is to carry whatever transportable 
traffic is offered. And in this respect all roads are alike. 
They are common carriers, and can apply no limitations 
to their business, nor upon the patrons they serve. The 
nature of the traffic transported being the same, all 
roads have a common interest in whatever relates to the 
movement of the traffic and the recompense for the 
service. 

Another element of unity is conspicuous in the 
charges of service. In no respect is the fact more dis- 
tinct or the compulsion more arbitrary than in the 
matter of charges. Competing lines must carry at 
substantially the same rates. There may be slight 
differentials, founded on length of haul, conditions of 
route, character of road, and the like; but such differ- 
entials are only intended to equalize advantages and 
disadvantages, and to place competitors on a fairly simi- 
lar basis, This rule is illustrated all over the country, 
wherever there are groups or roads carrying between 
the same or dependent points. TheTrunk lines carrying 
between Chicago and the Northern seaboard, the North- 
west lines between Chicago and St, Paul, and between 
Chicago and Missouri River points, and the Transconti- 
nental lines, are all examples of this law of uniformity 
in charges. A rate made by one line on a particular 
traffic must be the rate of all the other lines in order to 
share in the business. This is also illustrated, in another 
way, by the effect of charges for water carriage upon 
railway rates. For example, water carriage of grain, 
flour, lumber, provisions and other articles by the Great 
Lakes and the Erie Canal, forces down the railway 
charges in direct competiton with the water route, and 
these again depress rates on other rail lines all over the 
country. Uponthe articleof sugarcarried by rail from 
San Francisco to the Missouri River the rates are largely 
influenced by water carriage around Cape Horn to New 
York and thence by rail to the same destinations, 
Then again, sugar from Louisiana must be carried at 
such. rates as will enable dealers to compete in the mar- 
kets at the points mentioned. Tea, coffee and a variety 
of other articles might furnish similar illustrations. The 
postulate is that there can be no independent rates upon 
any road which is part of the general railway system, 
and inasmuch as there is no road which is not part of the 
system, all rates are related and dependent, and must sub- 
stantially conform toone another, Rates and revenues are 
not synonymous. Revenue, of course, arises from rates ; 
but the same rates that may afford net revenue to one 
road may leave a deficiency for another. More expen- 
sive operation, want of judicious economy in general 


exhaust revenue and leave no margin of profit. 
ume of business alone, as in the case of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad or the New York and New Haven road, is the 
most important factor of all. The fact that over 60 per 
cent. of the roads of this country pay no dividends on 
stock, altho carrying at proportionally similar rates, is 
evidence that rates alone do not determine the profitable- 
ness of a railroad. 

But out of the interdependency, or, in other words, the 
unity of railways and railway interests, arises the neces- 





their physical structure and the connections they form 
between the remotest points. The expanse of continents, 


management, larger fixed charges and other causes may 
Vol- 


mon duties and their charges for service. The prosper- 
ity of the system means, in a degree, the prosperity of 
all roads in the system. Adversity to the system affects 
nearly every member of the system. For mutual pro- 
tection, therefore, and to prevent general disaster, as 
well as separate loss, roads enter into agreements to 
maintain specified rates, and support elaborate and ex- 
pensive associations to establish rates. adjust rate ques- 
tions, and proteet revenue to make the properties re- 
munerative. The power of independent rate making is 
an abstract corporate power of every road; but, like 
the power to commit suicide, it can only be exercised 
for self-destruction. In its consequences it is worse, and 
works destruction to others. As in the social body ab- 
solute liberty exercised by any individual is chaos, so in 
the railway world the liberty of a road to act as it 
pleases, in disregard of the rights and interests of others, 
is general ruin. Society is only made endurable when 
liberty is regulated by law. The restraints of law upon 
individual liberty are no more indispensable to society 
at large than to the whole subject of railways, their con- 
struction, their use, and the exercise of their corporate 
powers. The common welfare always demands certain 
limitations upon individual rights, and sometimes their 
surrender. It is only in this way that public order, 
stability and safety can be assured. Among railways, 
voluntary association undoubtedly is of considerable 
value, but in the main is entirely inadequate ; and the 
exercise of a power that can compel respect for the 
rights of others, enforce fair agreements, afford redress 
for violations of mutual duties and breaches of obliga- 
tions, is essential. This is the power of Government— 
through its legislative, and judicial branches—a power 
held in trust only for the public good. 

The close relationship existing between railways, and 
the far-reaching consequences of independent action by 
one or more roads upon all others, are the moving 
causes for the voluntary associations to preserve har- 
mony of action among roads and guard against the evils 
resulting from every road doing as it pleases. The lack 
of affirmative legal authority for such associations, the 
bad faith often exhibited by some of their members, and 
the inability either to restrain or punish delinquency, 
have operated as potent causes in another tendency 
which has grown stronger as railroads have increased in 
number and the system become enlarged. This is the 
tendency toward consolidation. The consolidation in 
some form of connecting lines to form extended through 
lines has gone on from nearly the earliest period of rail- 
roads, and has been an obvious neeessity of transporta- 
tion. But the consolidation of lateral and sometimes 
parallel or divergent lines is a tendency of later date, and 
has attained extraordinary development. Such great 
systems as those of the Pennsylvania Company, the 
Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the New 
York Central, and some others, are striking illus- 
trations of this tendency. The New York Cen- 
tral system, which began in 1853 by the consol- 
idation of nine small roads between Albany and Buffalo 
and Niagara, with about four hundred miles of road, 
now has upward of 2,270 miles of road in New York 
State alone, traversing the State in all directions, and 
more than 15,400 miles of affiliated and controlled lines 
in the country at large, equal to two-thirds of the whole 
railway mileage of England. 

The same argument that has been used against agree- 
ments between railroads to prevent fluctuations and dis- 
criminations in rates has been urged against consolida- 
tion—namely, that itmay deprive the public of the ad- 
vantages of competition. The misleading argument, 
which is mostly theoretical, has largely lost its force in 
the light of actual experience. Scarcely an instance can 
be named where agreements, respecting rates have prej- 
udiced the public, and the instances are very rare where 
consolidations have harmed the public. On the other hand, 
the benefits, alike to the railways and the public, in both 
instances generally far outweigh any actual injuries. To 
the railways consolidation secures large economies and 
stable and uniform management ; and to the public, far 
more efficient and better, and often cheaper, service. A 
railroad must derive its sustenance from the public, and 
therefore, must, asfar as practicable, please and satisfy 
the public. It is the servant of the public, and must 
as a condition of its employment render an acceptable 
service. 

Under the supervisory and regulating powers of Gov- 
ernment, long heid in abeyance but at present vigorous- 
ly exercised by Commissions both Federal and State 
pursuant to laws rather tentative as yet but likely to in- 
crease in rigor and efficiency, there is no valid reason to 
apprehend any serious or long-continued prejudice to 
the public either from rate agreements among roads or 
from limited consolidations. Whenever the public in- 
terests are jeopardized, correction can be speedily ap- 
plied by commissions and the courts. The recent action 
of the Chancellorof New Jersey in respect to the Read- 
ing Railroad leases is an illustration of the potency of 
judicial authority in such cases. It may be that the 
rights of coal producers and of rail carriers did not in 
that case receive the consideration to which they are 
equitably entitled. The decision rests mainly on local 
statute law forbidding leases to foreign roads, and upor 





sity for harmonious action in respect to all their com- 


a theory of public policy in favor of unrestricted and un- 
regulated competition. It is questionable, however, if 
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sound public policy requires any business to be carried 
on at a loss, For example, it is not conducive to the 
public welfare that coal producers shall consume the 
entire price of their product in cost of production and 
transportation, nor that carriers shall receive no remu- 
neration above cost of carriage to them for their service. 
An inquiry, therefore, into these features of such com- 
binations, underlies the question of public policy. 

In 1823, before the era of railroads, Dewitt Clinton, to 
whom is due the glory of New York’s commercial su- 
premacy by the creation of its most potential factor, the 
Erie Canal, condensed a volume of wisdom in a single 
sentence : 


“To countenance commerce is to countenance cheapness 
of transportation and goodness of market ; and to promote 
the wealth of any member or section of the Union is to en- 
hance its ability to use the fabrics and to consume the prod- 
ucts of the others.” 

One of the profoundest thinkers of this country, S. J. 
Tilden, twenty-five years ago, in an address delivered in 
the Constitutional Convention of New York, used the 
following language : . 

“*T do not think there is any just ground for the jealousy 
which appears to be felt in some quarters toward the rail- 
warsystem of the country. It certainly has served the 
public with great efficiency and with incalculable utility. 
A new mode of intercommunication, whereby the products 
of different soils and climates and capacities of suplying 
human wants are more rapidly or cheaply interchanged, 
adds as much to the productiveness of human industry as 
increased geniality of the climate or increased fertility of 
the soil. The Convention of 1846, by provisions which it 
fell to my lot to report, provided, first, in favor of a system 
of incorporation under general laws ; and,secondly, for asu- 
pervisory legislative control over the chartered powers and 
privileges of ail corporate bodies. 

“In my judgment these two provisions were and are per- 
fectiy adequate to secure every public object, however, 
freely we may grant to private enterprise all the powers 
necessary to enable it to create these great machines of 
travel and transportation, and to the management of them 
by corporate bodies, which can serve the public with more 
skill and economy than the State can. Experience 
has shown that the tendency thus far of railways has been, 

not to overcharge the public, but rather, through excessive 
competition among themselves, to serve it more cheaply 
than they could afford. They do not now, taking the coun- 
try together, reserve to their stockholders and for their 
bondholders much, ifanything, over 25 per cent. of the cost 
of carriage to the public. The people of this coun- 
try ought to know that whenever they pay a dollar for any 
transportation or for travel, not less than 20 or 25 cents of 
that dollar, is not the cost of the service they receive, but 
taxation unduly imposed on such subjects in our time. If 
one-half of the net earnings of railways goes to their cred- 
itors, the bondholders, then not more than 12}¢ to 15 per 
cent. of their gross earnings are received by the proprietors 
of these great works, the stockholders. This includes all 
interest on the investments of the proprietory class, and 
all indemnity for the risks of their enterprises, and all 
compensations for a supervisory attention to their admin- 
istration.”’ 

As early as 1846 Michael Hoffman, one of the ablest, 
broadest and most far-seeing men of this century, said 
in the Constitutional Convention of New York of that 
year: 

‘Neither in form nor substance dol accede to the doc- 
trine that the canal tolls shall be taken for general pur- 
poses. Ideny it. The right of way is the right of the 
Imillion. The sovereign holds it in trust and can exercise 
it only for their benefit, and has no right to make a reve- 
nue out of it. Such a course must endanger the worst 
oppression and the worst corruptions, and soon realize the 
worst vices of the worst governments ; taxation on all we 
consume, which will allow nothing to goto or from the 
markets without tribute to the State.” 

This was said of a State highway of commerce, the 
Erie Canal, the greatest monument of practical wisdom 
in the Empire State. It was not until November, 1882, that 
Hoffman’s conception of a free highway for commerce 
was realized by the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that ‘‘ no tolls shall hereafter be imposed 
on persons or property transported on the canals.” 

How far the powers of Government can be wisely 
exercised in relieving commerce and its instrumentalities 
from burdens is an interesting question beyond the 
scope of this paper. Manifestly, free wharves for ship- 
ping, and ample terminal facilities for railways, at 
minimum cost, are among the most important elements 
of commercial prosperity. 

The conditions existing twenty-five years ago, so strong- 
ly depicted by Mr. Tilden, have, through ‘‘ excessive 
competition” and other causes, become steadily worse 
for the railways; and at the present time about two- 
thirds of the ‘‘ proprietory class” receive no increment 
whatever on their investments. The argument, there- 
fore, for relief from unwise taxation, and in favor of 
reasonable methods for mitigating the effects of compe- 
tition, and preserving revenue, has been greatly re- 
enforced by the lapse of time. 

One other particular remains to be mentioned in which 
the unity of railways is important. This is in respect to 
governmental regulation. Regulation is a duty of Gov- 
ernment, and in some form it will be contiriued. But 
regulation, tc be effective, must cover the whole subject. 
Divided regulation, like divided authority of any kind, 
can only lead to confusion and embarrassment. We 
have now our systems of Federal regulation and of mul- 


tiplied State regulation. Collision and friction are toa 
greater or less extent inevitable. Uniformity under such 
circumstances is practically impossible. An instructive 
instance of this character is furnished by recent events 
in Texas. Certain regulations of the Commission of that 
State, which seemed to proceed upon the theory that the 
railway business of the State could be isolated from the 
general commerce of the country, have been enjoined by 
the Federal courts because they were unduly prejudicial 
to railways as carriers, and because local judicial redress 
was prohibited. This could not have happened under 
Federal law or a Federal Commission. Considering that 
railways and their business are so unified both within 
State lines and interstate, there cannot be just, uniform 
and efficient regulation except under one authority, and 
that must necesserily be the Federal authority. As has 
been often said, the business of a railway, whether 
within a State or interstate, is so blended and mingled, 
both with respect to the traffic and the agencies by which 
it is carried, that separation for purposes of regulation, 
or even taxation, is impracticable. The traffic all moves 
on the same tracks, is carried in the same cars, handled 
by the same employés ; and ‘all is managed by the same 
officials, and the same treasury receives and disburses 
all moneys. How a part of this business can be segre- 
gated for one system of regulation, and part for another 
system, is a problem that has not yet been solved. It 
may be said that the country is too large, the railroad 
system too great, and the transportation business too 
vast for one central regulating body. But however this 
may be, there can be one plan and method of regulation, 
with general powers in the central tribunal, and auxiliary 
agents or boards in every State or specified territorial 
division, and all working in harmony. Whether a con- 
stitutional change may be required to bring about entire 
regulation under Federal authority, or whether the Fed- 
eral courts may evolve the necessary power under ex- 
isting provisions, from the nature of the business, are 
questions that need not be discussed. It is sufficient at 
present to refer to the facts of the situation, and to in- 
vite attention to the logic of the condition. 

Some important practical suggestions flow from a 
sober consideration of the unity of railways and railway 
interests. One of these is the popular conception con- 
cerning railways. As viewed by the public, railways 
stand as aclassor body. There is no separation of the 
body into good or bad, strong or weak members. And 
this conception is shared generally by the various orders 
of society, by citizens at large, by shippers, by law- 
makers and the courts. As a natural and almost in- 
evitable consequence, the morals and conduct of railway 
managers as a class are estimated by the behavior of the 
worst among them. The faults and misconduct of a few 
reckless and unprincipled managers (and happily they 
are comparatively few) are imputed to the class and to 
the business. The public omits, or does not care to dis- 
criminate between the innocent and the culpable. The 
whole body is held responsible and shares in whatever 
odium may be justly due to only a few. And the retri- 
butions of public sentiment, of legislative bodies and 
of the judicial tribunals fall with equal severity upon 
all. 

Another of these is the importance of a higher 
standard among railways than has yet been attained. 
Like individuals, they must deserve public confidence 
and respect in order to enjoy them. Manifestly it is 
greatly to the interests of railways that the highest 
standard possible should be maintained by all. Rail- 
roads ideally managed would need no law to regulate 
them. Law is intended only to prevent and punish 
wrongdoing. Law for railroads is the intelligent judg- 
ment of society with respect to what is best for itself 
and for the roads as part of the social organization. 
This is the point for the railways to apprehend and 
apply to themselves. In the past, overlooking too often 
their essential unity and their indivisibility from the 
public standpoint, they have in the main recognized 
only one principle in their relations toward each other, 
the heathenish notion of retaliation. If wrong was 
done by a road, retaliation was at once resorted to by 
others; and too often frightful sacrifice of property 
rights has been the result. This eye for an eye and 
tooth for a tooth policy, a barbarous application of 
lynch law methods to great property interests, society 
has made up its mind shall cease. It is prejudicial 
to great and varied public interests, a savage 
anachronism in an enlightened age, and the public good 
demands its abatement. Prevention by lawful means 
must take the place of retaliation. Equitable principles 
embodied in statute law now regulate the conduct of rail- 
ways. A faithful observance of these principles, and 
compliance with prescribed rules of conduct, would of 
themselves correct most of the faults charged against 
railroads as a class, and leave little just cause of com- 
plaint. Butif offenses should still come offenders should 
confront the majesty and authority of Government, and 
be dealt with by the civilized codes to which offenders 
against other laws are subject, and not by the barbarous 
code of private retaliation. Itrests largely with the rail- 
roads themselves to elevate their body in the public esti- 
mation by substituting legal remedies for destructive 
warfare. They can magnify the law and make it honor- 
able. If in cases of bad faith, infractions of agreements, 





and violations of established schedules, present laws 


—= 
are not sufficient, additional legislation can readily 
provide summary remedies to restrain offenders and 
punish their derelictions. Then, if well-disposed roads 
shall co-operate with the public authorities, they can 
remove most of the reproaches charged upon the system 
as a whole, and confine reprobation to actual culprits, 
who would be left to face the law, the courts and public 
sentiment single-handed. 

Krnaston, N, Y. 
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The Circuit Court of the United States, for the North- 
ern District of Georgia, will soon render a decision upon 
a question of vital consequence to the transportation in- 
terests of the entire country—one which for twenty 
years has lain at the root of nearly all the agitation and 
legislation for the regulation of railroad traffic. 

The question involves the right of any railroad, or 
combination of railroads, to charge or accept a less rate 
of freight on articles carried over a greater distance 
than is charged for the same articles carried a shorter 
distance over the same line at the same time. No prac- 
tice of railroads has ever excited such universal and in- 
dignant denunciation. It has been attributed to a pure- 
ly gratuitous disposition to exercise and display a great 
power they are supposed to possess of building up or of 
pulling down commercial centers at their pleasure. To the 
ordinary man the argument seems irresistible, that if this 
servant of the public can afford to carry a carload of 
goods from A to Z, over the whole alphabet, for a cer- 
tain sum, it is manifest extortion to charge a greater 
sum for a similar carload carried over but a part of the 
same route and stopped at some intermediate station, as 
Q, R orS. Against such extortion, the effects of which 
seemed capable of destroying or building up the manu- 
facturing or commercial supremacy of whole communi- 
ties, thestrong arm of the law should be invoked. Con- 
gress undertook to investigate and_ legislate, and the 
committee rooms of House and Senate became 
battlefields, where ardent and able advocates of the 
popular view, and of commercial interests, which 
thought themselves unjustly oppressed, struggled with 
the representatives of railroad interests, who endeavor- 
ed to explain that their so-called extortion and discrim- 
ination was but apparent and not real; that it was the 
result of circumstances beyond their control and the 
underlying principle upon which, the world over, rail- 
road rates are necessarily adjusted. A brief résumé of 
their arguments will be given below, but the outcome of 
the battles before the committees was peculiar, and has 
resulted in a sort of armed truce between headquarters, 
with guerrilla skirmishes on the outposts for five years. 
At last, however, the leaders haye joined issue in the 
United States courts, and the decision of the Supreme 

Court will doubtless be finally invoked. 

Of course, ina matter of such importance and com- 
plication as the regulation of all interstate railroad traf- 
fic, there were many principles and practices discussed 
in the argument, and finally settled by the bill, which, 
as a result, became law early in 1887 ; but we have only 
to do here with its dictum on the matter of “‘ long versus 
short haul,” as-it came to be called for short. On this 
subject the prevailing sentiment in the House and Sen- 
ate differed. The House generally favored an absolute 
prohibition, under all circumstances, of the practice of 
accepting less for the longer haul. The Senate generally 
believed that under certain circumstances the practice 
was proper and even necessary. So the Senate put in 
the bill the qualifying phrase that the practice should be 
unlawful only when the short haul freight was carried 
under ‘“‘ substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions” to those surrounding the long haul freight. If 
they were under “‘ substantially similar circumstances,” 
the charge made for the long should limit the charge on 
the short ; if not, then the short haul charge must stand 
on its own bottom as to whether it was a reasonable 
charge for the service rendered. 

Neither side could object to so fair-sounding a condi- 
tion, even tho it might be less definite than desirable in 
important prohibitive legislation ; so the bill became a 
law, and the interpretation of the phrase was thrown 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Cases were speedily made before it,and now it be- 
comes necessary to an understanding of the situation to 
explain the ‘circumstances and conditions” under 
which the railroads practiced and justified the apparent- 
ly absurd habit of charging less for a greater service. 

A full discussion of all the relations between railroad 
earnings, expenses and charges would be longer than the 
moral law ; but as the moral law can be condensed into 
the Golden Rule, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,” so the 
essential principles involved in all railroad rates and 
classifications can be stated in two very simple proposi- 
tions. 

The first is that railroad services must be sold rather 
by what they are worth than by what they cost. In 
fact, that is the general rule for all personal services the 
world over. To begin with, it would be as utterly im- 
possible to divide out their varied expenses fc r manage- 
ment, wear and tear, accidents, and the innumerable vari- 
eties of traffic, and assign a cost to each one, as it would 





be for a doctor to estimate what it costs him to prescribe 
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for each separate disease to which his patients are 
liable.’ Railroads the world overcharge much more for 
carryiug dry goods than fgr carrying bricks, ton for ton, 
tho the difference in cost is imperceptible. If they did 
not the transportation of bricks would practically cease, 
and all traffic would be so reduced that, to live, the rail 
road might even have to raise the rates on dry goods. 

But the principle is too simple and too universal in all 
business matters to need further illustration. Briefly, it 
may be expressed in the phrase that transportation must 
be charged for in proportion to the value of the service 
rendered. 

The second proposition to be recognized in the consid- 
eration of all rate questions, can be most familiarly 
illustrated in the old proverb, that ‘carrying coal to 
Newcastle” is a profitless operation. Newcastle is sup- 
posed to be already abundantly supplied with coal as 
cheap as can be found anywhere else. If, therefore, a 
rajlroad starting five hundred miles away should carry 
coal toward Newcastle, as it came within the influence 
of the Newcastle market, the value of the service ren- 
dered would decrease the farther it was carried ; for it 
would find cheaper coal ulready on the ground. There- 
fore the rates which the railroad could charge would 
decrease as the distance increased. For a certain dis- 
tance the railroad, having its managing and accounting 
departments, its roadbed, cross-ties, etc., to keep up any- 
how—and perhaps empty cars engaged in other traffic 
returning to Newcastle—might afford to carry more or 
less coal at rates far below its average rates, and still 
make a profit, while promoting traffic and competition 
for the public. But the business would finally reach a 
limit where «ven the extra fuel consumed in hauling a 
car full instead of empty would exceed in value the 
service rendered, and there the business would have to 
stop. Itis clear, too, that the transportation of firewood 
to places near Newcastle would be under similar condi- 
tions to that of coal; for the price of the coal would 
regulate that of the firewood, which is an inferior sub- 
stitute. 

Now this perfectly illustrates the ‘‘ circumstances and 
conditions” under which alone are railroads ever so 
generous and liberal-eminded as to charge less for the 
longer haul. It is always where the place enjoying the 
lower rate for the longer haul has already a cheaper 
source of supply for the material to be transported, or 
of some substitute therefor. These conditions, they 
claim, are the most substantial which can affect compar- 
ative rates ; and they justify and legalize the apparent 
discriminations, which are really the result of the Crea- 
tor’s distribution of different kinds of mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, and of lands and seas, and rivers and 
mountains. 

Under the law the first interpreter of the intent of the 
Senate amendment, as accepted by the House and made 
law, is the Interstate Commerce Commission. This body, 
in the first cases brought before it, seemed rather to stick 
in the bark of the question than to go to its heart, and 
decided individual cases upon their individual peculiari- 
ties. 

For instance—to square some of the cases with our 
general illustration of carrying coal and firewood to 
places where they come in competition with coal from 
Newcastle—they decided that a railroad might be justi- 
fied in accepting a lower rate for a longer haul on coal 
only, but not on firewood, and then only in case the com- 
petitive coal was brought from Newcastle by a water 
route. Within the limits of this article it is impossible 
to explain the peculiarities of different cases and the 
arguments of the Commission, not always entirely har- 
monious, nor is it important to do so for an understanding 
of the issue now before the United States Court. But, 
briefly, the general effect of their decisions in many cases 
was that competition resulting from the existence of water 
routes of transportation might legalize lesser rates on 
longer hauls, but that competition resulting from other 
causes—such as that from other railroad lines, or from 
competition of other markets or products—would not. 

They therefore approved of some cases and disapproved 
of others; and for five years the arguments, pro and 
con, have been gone over, and the roads have complied 
more or less willingly and fully with the mandates of 
the Commission. At last, however, a definite issue has 
been made. 

The case is this: Buggies are manufactured largely in 
Cincinnati, and still more largely in Baltimore, New 
York and Eastern cities ; so that, as Cincinnati buggies 
are carried into territory more cheaply reached from the 
East, this transportation—like that of coal toward New- 
castle—becomes less and less valuable as it reaches places 
accessible to Eastern cities by cheaper routes either of 
rail or water; and the railroads running from Cincinnati 
have always adjusted their rates accordingly. On the 
rail line, for instance, extending southeast from Cincin- 
nati to Charleston, via Chattanooga, Atlanta and Au- 
gusta. the influence of Eastern buggies was felt wher- 
ever a transportation line from the East came in. At 
Chattanooga it was of slight consequence, at Atlanta it 
was important, at Augusta it was of controlling force, 
and at Charleston it was overwhelming. The rates from 
Cincinnati increased gradually until after passing At- 
lanta far enough to be affected by Eastern buggies com- 


Thence it decreased, and was the same at Augusta as at 
Atlanta, and at Charleston it was still lower. The case 
was made in a small town called Social Circle, near the 
maximum point. The Railroad Commission, being ap- 
pealed to, decided that it was illegal for the railroads to 
charge less for the longer hauls on buggies from Cincin- 
nati to Augusta or Charleston than to Social Circle. The 
railroads have refused to accept this ruling of the Com- 
mission as the true intent of the law, and have appealed 
to the United States Court to interpret it. 

The point to be decided is, whether the words ‘ sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions” refer 
to circumstances and conditions which affect the value 
of the service or transportation at the point of destina- 
tion, and therefore limit the price which can be obtained 
for it; or whether they refer to some other circumstances, 
undefined and .rather difficult to imagine, since all cir- 
cumstances of time, place, direction and character of 
freight handled are elsewhere specifically referred to in 
the law. 

There would seem to be no other ‘* substantial” cir- 
cumstances left save those affecting the value of the 
service rendered. These are all practically circumstances 
of competition—the competition of different routes, of 
different markets, or different products. It is the cir- 
cumstance of competition which produces the effect ac- 
cording to its degree, whatever may be its source or 
character. It might be by other rail lines from the 
same or other sources of supply, by water, or by balloon 
—the effect being the same in all cases. 

This analysis of the underlying cause of the apparent- 
ly gratuitous discrimination involved in the custom of 
charging less on certain longer hauls, indicates clearly, 
also, that the practice gives no arbitrary power, and has 
little effect in altering the commercial supremacy of 
different localities. 

Newcastle does not derive her supremacy in coal from 
the fact that railroads give lesser rates on longer hauls 
of coal toward it, but from her natural advantages of 
location. Railroads are simply compelled to recognize 
these advantages, and adjust their rates accordingly ; 
being forced, in the sharp struggle for existence, to ac- 
cept half loaves when they cannot get whole. But free 
and unrestricted liberty to enter into this competition 
distributes its advantages to all adjoining places in pro- 
proportion to their distances, thus promoting general 
prosperity. 

The court, however, cannot make the law, and can 
only interpret it. Should their interpretation be adverse 
to the railroads the railroad transportation of this coun- 
try will be put under conditions which do not exist in 
auy other ; for in Canada, England and on the Continent 
of Europe, railroads are freely allowed to meet competi- 
tion. The effect of strictly enforcing such a law here 
would be to attach a severe penalty to it, one which 
would inevitably largely restrict and curtail it. ~ 
This might indeed be to the railroads rather a blessing 
than a calamity, were a strict enforcement possible ; but 
the effort would only produce confusion, and result in a 
repeal of the law ; for any restriction so opposed to the 
spirit of the age cannot long prevail. 

A very simple illustration will make clear the essential 
features of nearly every case in the United States where 
competition of routes leads to lower charges upon the 
longer hauls. 

Imagine four cities, N, E, 8 and W, at the north, east, 
south and west points of any closed figure, as a circle. 
Then let an Eastern railroad run from N through E and 
S to W, and a Western from N through W and § to E. 
There are then two overlapping routes from N to each of 
the other cities, an Eastern and a Western. To S they 
are practically of equal length, but to E the Eastern is 
much the shorter, and to W the Western. Let 90 bea 
reasonable average rate from N to E or W, and 180 the 
same toS; or one for each degree of the circle traversed. 
Now, if no restriction is placed on competition, the 
Eastern route will not only compete with the Western at 
S, but clear around to W ; and while it could not hope 
with its longer distance to doa very large share of the 
business, yet it might get some remunerative employ- 
ment for idle cars and engines in a dull season. But it 
could not charge more than 90 for the service, perhaps 
not even quite so much, for its service would be much 
slower than that of the Western route, let us say. 87. 
Similarly, too, will the Western route compete for freight 
from N to E through 8 at 87. ‘ 

Now let it be declared illegal to charge more for the 
shorter haul than for the longer, and what will be the 
result ? 

As a penalty for engaging in the competitive business 
to E and W each road must reduce its rates at S from 
180 to 90 or 87, as well as all other rates at intermediate 
stations which exceed 87. Neither road could afford to 
give up a large business at average rates for a smaller 
business over a longer line and at a reduced rate ; so it 
would simply withdraw from the long haul business, and 
would enjoy a movopoly of what it had the short haul 
on. As before stated, this might be a blessing rather than a 
calamity, so far as the railroads alone are concerned; but 

it is absurd to suppose that this country will permanent- 
ly put any such penalty upon railroad competition. 

It may be objected that no two single roads overlap 





ing up via Augusta. There the rate reached its maxi- 
mum, about halfway between Atlanta and Augusta. 





each other, as in the figure suggested above. But by 


through lines, nearly all competing lines do overlap and 
intersect and interlace in even a far more complicated 
manner, 

So in conclusion it may be stated briefly that every 
case of competition of routes has its essential prin- 
ciples perfectly illustrated in the figure suggested above, 
and every case of competition of products and of mar- 
kets has its principles perfectly illustrated in the old 
proverb that it is labor lost to carry coals to Newcastle. 
And the single underlying principle of the whole busi- 
ness and of all railroad rates is that they must be princi- 
pally based on the value of the service and not on its cost. 
And when the value of any longer haul is less than that 
of a shorter from the competition either of routes, of 
markets: or of products, then the essential conditions 
and circumstances are different, and the lesser rate for 
the longer haul is not only justifiable but necessary. 
SAVANNAH, Ga, 


THE TREATMENT OF RAILROAD EMPLOYES. 


BY B. B. ADAMS, JR., 
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It may be assumed that the Editor of THE INDEPEND- 

ENT, in assigning to me the above-mentioned topic, 
phrased as it is, was actuated, more or less, by the feel- 
ing that railroad corporations do not always treat every 
employé as well as he deserves. Such a feeling exists, 
and it is widespread. There is often good foundation for 
it, as every railroad manager knows ; but I am bound to 
say, in passing, that one of the most mischievous fea- 
tures of the matter is the false notion concerning rail- 
road men’s troubles that is propagated by the daily news- 
papers. Impelled apparently by the motive, perhaps 
laudable, to give large space in the reading columns to 
affairs which interest the most numerous class of read- 
ers—that is, ‘‘workingmen”—the editors print ten 
times as much of the gossip and small talk of engine- 
men and brakemen as the subject deserves; and the 
reader, even when he discerns the true ‘‘ thinness ” of the 
alleged news, is unconsciously affected by its reiteration 
day after day. He magnifies the railroader’s woes in 
spite of himself. 

On our main question, What do the corporations give 
their men for the work performed, and how do the offi- 
cers behave in giving it? no general statement can be 
made, for different corporations follow different theo- 
ries. The ‘‘treatment” of workmen always includes 
wages and other things. This is particularly true in the 
railroad service. Free rides when off duty, and free 
rides for his family, are important elements in nearly 
every railroad man’s treatment, whether he expressly ac- 
knowledges the factor not. On a freight train the pay is 
generally by the trip, and the number of trips a week or the 
skill, or lack of skill, with which the trainmaster makes 
the hours favorable may often be as important as would 
be a five per cent. change in wages. Railroads often 
overlook or lightly punish blunders involving large 
money losses which, in other employments, the work- 
man would have to settle for. And these elements, 
which can be measured in money, are often less impor- 
tant than methods of discipline, which cannot be thus 
measured. A foreman who will not grant a furlough 
without seeming to convey an invitation to hand in your 
resignation, or a superintendent who shows by his man- 
ner that he will find an excuse for discharging you if you 
appeal to the president from a decision of his, may make 
life such a burden that it is better to leave the road. A 
president who promises to consider an application for 
higher pay, but who takes six months in which to pre- 
pare his answer, may do more harm than another man 
would by an actual reduction of wages. 

Why do people ever think that railroad men are ill- 
treated? Well, they see that many station men have 
hard work, that telegraph operators have to work lopg 
hours, that trainmen are often killed or injured, that 
many in all these classes seem to be less intelligent and 
well-to-do than their occupation would lead one to ex- 
pect them to be ; and every now and then some trainmen 
or laborers strike. Wherein is the employer to blame? 

The greatest fault of the corporations is that they do not 
properly train their men, but leave them to train them- 
selves. The responsibilities of a locomotive runner, a 
brakeman or a telegraph operator are serious and im- 
portant ; and if the companies made it a rule to fill these 
places only with men who thoroughly appreciated those 
responsibilities they would raise the grade of intelligence, 
would incidentally be forced to pay higher wages, and 
would silence many complaints. A man trying to filla 
larger place than he is competent for has a natural tend- 
ency to a state of dissatisfaction, for he has not compre- 
hended his surroundings. 

Railroad managers are noted for their shortsighted 
policies. In the worst cases they wili let the track get 
into a dangerous state of disrepair, so that the published 
profits can be made large enough to favor the specula- 
tions of the directors in Wall Street. The officers know 
that a settling time will surely come ; that the track must 
be repaired some time ; but they shut their eyes to the 

future. This shortsightedness affects all departments 
and has a marked influencein many otherwise good com- 
panies. A just demand for more pay or easier work is 
staved off, in the hope that next year it will be easier to 





their innumerable connections working with them as 


meet it. 
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Railroads do not deal frankly with their men. A rail- 
road corporation is a public concern and, its affairs being 
matters of public discussion, the employés, who are, of 
course, always wanting better pay, have a right to be 
told just why the company is too poor to comply with 
their wishes. In 1890 the Erie road, in answering a loud 
complaint from certain employés, issued to them a most 
carefully prepared pamphlet setting forth just why the 
wages could not be increased, and the employés were 
sensible enough to accept the argument. Such a state- 
iment, in substance, should be made every year or half 
year and every dissatisfied employé should not only re- 
ceive it but be made to grasp its meaning. The earnings, 
expenses, rise or fall of rates and prospects for the 
future could and should be stated so that a schoolboy 
could understand them. It would not be easy at first, 
but perseverance would accomplish good results. But 
this, if done honestly, involves a degree of publicity that 
many directors shrink from. They do not want to ex- 
pose the real state of their finances even to the stock- 
holders, much less to the employés. 

When, from the accumulated grievances of years, or 
the evil influence of new employés who are natural 
agitators,” a strike actually impends, the most con- 
spicuous fault of the railroad company is narrow- 
mindedness. The directors do not seem to realize that 
their possession of superior wealth and intelligence places 
the employés at a disadvantage, and the rights of the 
company are maintained 8s strenuously as if the contest 
were with an equal. It is true that the employés might 
select an advocate as wise and shrewd as the railroad 
president, but generally they do not; and their fatuity 
must be taken into consideration by the employer if he 
would merit the approval of public opinion. Iam not 
speaking now of raising or reducing wages, but of the 
manner of conducting negotiations. An employé has 
no right to send a brotherhood chief to argue with the 
superintendent ; but he most certainly has a right to 
send an individual advocate, and superintendents have 
often made the mistake of refusing an audience toa 
man on this distinction when they would have made 
money had they ignored it; and with proper tact they 
need not have sacrificed any principle. The two great- 
est railroad strikes of the last five years, that on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 1888 and that on the 
New York Central & Hudson River in 1890, are held 
by competent judges to have been precipitated by a lack 
of suavity in the vice presidents who treated with the 
complainers. These strikes cost two or three million 
dollarseach. The shortsightedness of directors, referred 
to above, keeps the salaries of officers too low, so that 
this same lack of tact is found among the division 
superintendents who conduct the every-day dealings with 
the men. A succession of small irritations aggravates 
the final one. 

All these things are common enough to justify the 
existence, among many fair-minded people, of the 
feeling that railroad “labor” is often unfairly dealt 
with ; but let us look for a moment atthe other side of 
the,shield. On many railroads the service is conducted 
so smoothly that the public seldom hears of any trouble. 
On all roads the disturbances are among the freight con- 
ductors and brakemen almost exclusively. This class 
includes the so-called ‘‘ switchmen.” The station agents 
and many other classes never strike, tho their pay is 
smaller, in proportion to the skill demanded, than that 
oftrainmen. The passenger train men generally do not 
join the ireight men.* 

The Pennsylvania road rarely has a strike. It has an 
insurance department through which the company 
grants the employés actual gratuities of $100,000 or $200- 
000 a year, besides affording incidental benefits. The 
Baltimore & Ohio has a similar department, older than 
the Pennsylvania’s. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and the Philadelphia & Reading have started 
these departments. The Boston & Albany and other 
roads, employing 5,000 to 10,000 men each, have had no 
strike of any consequence in many years. A number of 
prominent companies pay premiums to the foremen of 
track repairs. The Fall Brook Railway pays premiums 
to the freight conductors. 

The narrow-mindedness of railroad officers is largely 
owing to their uncertain tenure of office. Strict- 
ly speaking, they are inexperienced. From the com- 
parative newness of the country or the rushing 
times we are living in, the directors do net suc- 
ceed in getting first-class officers and in keeping them. 
Superintendents assume an air of infallibility and yet 
make false moves and have to retreat, weakening the 
respect of their men. A railroad superintendent does 
not fit his place until he has held it a year or two. These 
conditions are partly due to the old trouble that directors 
do not direct. A railroad president, general manager or 

superintendent, if he does all required of him, generally 
does two or three men’s work. Small corporations have 
been consolidated into large ones, so that the manager 
has to deal with his men at long range.. The consolidat- 
ing process has gone on so rapidly, owing partly to 





* If there is any class which the companies do misuse without excuse 
it is the shopmen. These, located in country towns, remote from the 
large cities where other work in their line is obtainable, sometimes 
have their pay suddenly reduced in winter in order that the expenses 
may be kept down to some arbitrary limit, when the company, having 
plenty of repair work on hand, ought to keep them at work at regular 
pay, even at a slight financial sacrifice. : 





unfair legislation, that methods of discipline have not 
been properly adjusted to the new conditions. At pres- 
ent employés of small roads are often treated better 
than those of large ones. 

Managers are loth to be frank with their men, be- 
cause the men employ such rank demagogs or such 
young novices as spokesmen. Ten thousand good men 
will quickly acquiesce in the action of one hundred of 
their unrefiecting fellows in empowering a half-dozen 
agitators to make impudent threats to the officers. The 
ten thousand may not actually join in a strike, but, feel- 
ing that they have little to lose, will tacitly encourage 
the most reckless agitators. Both the reckless and those 
not reckless make demands much larger than they ex- 
pect to enforce, which is always dangerous for any one 
not skilled in sophistical arts. When an overbearing 
officer has to explain a strike, he always proves that the 
employés were more unreasonable than himeelf. 

Railroads which keep wages down so as to keep profits 
up are generally sincere. If profits are not satisfactory 
stockholders will sell their stock, the price of it will fall, 
the company cannot borrow money, expensive improve- 
ments of the road are postponed, and the public suffers 
for the lack of them ; and any lawful means to prevent 
this is deemed not only right but praiseworthy. To pay 
men better wages and keep up improvements, the road 
must have a good income. It must get the money be- 
fore it can spend it. But good earnings at once prompt 
the legislator to demand a reduction of rates and fares 
before the road is improved. The training of the men, 
which the companies neglect, is bound up in the question 
of wages. They get as good men as they feel able to pay 
for. 

As intimated at the outset, a general statement is hard 
to make, and dangerous ; but, broadly speaking, we may 
say that those companies which do have trouble with 
their men are more to blame than the men are. The de- 
fense of the companies, which I have just outlined, does 
not quite meet the arraignment. As long as some com- 
panies get along without trouble the burden of proof is 
on those which do have trouble to show why they do not 
avoid it. Those companies which spend more money for 
wages, and which employ superintendents who know 
how to treat subordinates just right (this also implies 
increased expenditure), are satisfied with the financial 
results of their policy. The vital difference between 
these and the shortsighted companies is that the latter 
will not wait long enough for their profits. Improve- 
ments in service do not return a profit until they have 
been in use some time. Unjust restrictions imposed by 
the State should be regarded by a corporation as a mis- 
fortune, to be borne as best it can be. What justifica- 
tion is there for shifting the burden to the shoulders of 
the employés? The capitalist, who sees nothing but his 
capital and the immediate returns upon it, will dispute 
me here. When Iowa reduced rates by law, the boast 
was made on behalf of the companies, that employés’ 
wages would be reduced in that State. In some cases 
the threat was doubtless carried out, in effect, if not visi- 
bly ; but the companies were morally bound to show the 
justice of their act, for they, and not the employés, took 
the risk of adverse legislation. 

Sir George Findlay, General Manager of the London 
& Northwestern, a fair-minded man of great experi- 
ence, has lately said : 

“The true preventive of strikes is to be found in the cul- 
tivation of a good understanding between the men and 
their employers, and in the establishment of sick, accident 
and benefit funds fostered and assisted by the directors, 
so as to show that the employers take as great an interest 
in their moral and material welfare as a private employer 
would do in the case of valued servants.” 


The dozen words that I have italicized contain the gist of 
the matter ; and that is the only hopeful remedy for the 
defects I have enumerated. A ‘‘ good understanding” 
would lead employés to put up with the inevitable, and 
employers to redress grievances in their incipiency. 
Arbitration is of no value in dealings between a corpora- 
tion and its employés, because the employés can give no 
bond that they will abide by the decision of the arbi- 
trators. The irresponsible character of the brotherhoods 
is the reason that railroads cannot make binding agree- 
ments with them on any point. 

There are indications that the brotherhoods, whose rash- 
ness has been the cause of the worst railroad strikes, are 
growing wiser. Conservative leaders seem to be in more 
favor than they were a few years ago. Sweeney, whose 
weakness was 80 conspicuous at Buffalo, is probably not 
afair sample of the brotherhood leader to-day. Mr. 
Arthur, leader of the locomotive engineers, probably the 
wisest trade-union leader in this country, has set an 
example which the others seem to be emulating. The 
railroad managers are also improving. Conciliatory 
tactics aregrowing infavor. Several roads have recent- 
ly raised the wages of telegraph operators at the request 
or demand of their brotherhood. One of the chief 
dangers now seems to be that requests for additional 
pay will be granted without proper reflection, simply to 
avoid or postpone a conflict. Advances in wages ought 
to be made discriminatingly, by the superintendent or 
other officer who is familiar with the men and their 
respective abilities. To give more pay without getting 
better service is an expedient of doubtful value. 

New York Crry. 





STATE CONTROL OF RAILROAD BUILDING. 


BY PROF. FREDERICK C. CLARK, PH.D., 
Or LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


State control of railroad building is one phase of the 
railroad problem that is generally overlooked whenever 
an attempt is made to secure by legislation more effective 
regulation of the railroad industry. 

The question is of special importance at this time 
because of the fact that so many schemes are being pro- 
posed to build new roads connecting the Eastern sea- 
board with Chicago preparatory to the increased demand 
for transportation contemplated as the result of the 
approaching World’s Fair. In the far West, on account 
of the prospective increase in commerce, plans are being 
laid, and so far carried out that the surveys are already 
completed, to connect the termini of the great Western 
railroad systems with the Pacific slope. It is reported 
that the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad has its route 
between Salt Lake City and the coast decided upon, ex- 
cept as tothe pass through the mountains. The Bur- 
lington System has long been contemplating an exten- 
sion from Denver westward to San Francisco; and the 
Colorado Midland has surveyed a route through to the 
Pacific coast ; while the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba, which has reached Helena, Mon., is pushing its 
way to the coast, thus practically paralelling the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, 

Again, from the Western States toward the Gulf of 
Mexico railroads have been proposed, surveyed, and some 


are now building, with a view to reaching tide water 


with Western products for European markets by the 
shortest rail route. One of the most recent projects of 
this class is that of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 
which is rapidly extending its Oklahoma division to the 
Gulf. 

It is not our purpose to question the necessity of any 
of the above mentioned schemes, nor any other of the 
score of schemes that come to light from week to week; 
yet no one can realize what the consummation of all 
these schemes would mean without being confronted by 
the questions, Whether more roads are actually needed 
in this country at present? and, On what grounds should 
the demands for more railways rest? 

In order to better understand the present situation of 
affairs, it will be well to turn back to the history of rail- 
road building and regulation for afew facts. It is well 
known that railroads were building and spreading for 
nearly forty years before they were subjected to any 
public restraint. During this period the number of miles 
of road in operation had increased from 23 miles, in 
1830, to 46,844 miles, in 1869. In the latter year the Rail- 
road Commission of Massachusetts was organized for 
the purpose of exercising supervisory control over the 
railroads within that State, and to see that the 
laws were obeyed. Two years later in Illinois a 
commission was established with power to fix, alter 
or revise rates, to make schedules of rates,and to exercise 
regulative control. This seemed an unwarranted grant 
of power, but the illegal extortions and unbridled dis- 
criminations of the railroads, coupled with the increased 
prosperity in trade, gave rise to what is termed the 
Granger agitation, thus making the regulative commis- 
sion system possible, and in fact necessary. Other 
Western States—Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Kan- 
sas—followed the lead of Illinois and established similar 
commissions. It was thought by thus empowering State 
commissions to fix schedules of maximum rates, the 
difficulties would cease and the evils of rate wars, to 
which the people had been subjected, would vanish. The 
idea of limiting railroad building, which was the tap- 
root of the whole matter, was farthest from the mind 
of any one. In consequence the people were not a little 
surprised to find that in spite of all their legislative 
efforts the evils kept on increasing and becoming more 
subtle and dangerous. Implicit trust was given to the 
principle of competition ; in fact, the people sought by 
every means to increase the opportunity for competition, 
thus increasing rather than diminishing the difficulties. 

The.result was that railroad facilities far outstripped 
the actual needs of the country. The period from 1860 
to 1880 was one of intense excitement in railroad build- 
ing. During this time the population of the country in- 
creased 59.5 per cent., farm acreages 31.6 per cent., farm 
values 51.6 per cent., while railroad mileage increased 
297 per cent. The decade which has just closed shows 
an equally striking discrepancy in the statistics on pop- 
ulation and railroad mileage. From 1880 to 1890 the 
population increased 25 percent. and railroad mile- 
age 79 per cent. This unwarranted increase was not the 
result of building in the East, where the ratio of popula- 
tion to railroad mileage bas been cautiously maintained, 
and where laws are enforced limiting railroad building, 
but in the Central Western States—the section of coun- 
try between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains—where the increase in railroad mileage was more 
than 120 per cent., and where no laws are in force lim- 
iting railroad building. 

The Legislatures of the New England States have not 
invested their railroad commissioners with the power to 
fix rates and make classifications of freight rates, 
etc.; but, on the other hand, railroad laws have 
been enacted and enforced that have arrived at the same 
results in a more permanent, effective and at the same 
time less hostile way. 
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Of the thirty States in the Union that now have rail- 
road commissions, only the six New England States have 
laws limiting or in any way controlling railroad build- 
ing, except to stipulate the minimum number of persons 
that shall compose the corporation and the amount of 
capital that must be paidin. In the West, where most 
of the railroad troubles arise, the laws by which char- 
ters are obtained have been, from design, loosely con- 
structed.in order to invite building without let or hin- 
drance. 

_The city of Des Moines furnishes a practical illustration 
of the operation of this policy. When there was but one 
railroad connecting that city with Chicago the people 
thought they were doomed to industrial isolation. Rates 
were high and the railroad company discriminating. 
When a second road was opened it was hailed with joy, 
because the people expected that competition between 
the two rivals would keep down rates. For a brief time 
it did so, but soon rates were restored to a remunerative 
figure toboth roads. This naturally invited a third road, 
which entered into competition with the first and second, 
and with the same result as before. Then a fourth was 
built, a fifth and a sixth, until at the present time the peo- 
ple of Des Moines find themselves scarcely better off than 
when they had but one road. The traffic does not justify 
six separate railroad systems. It is fought for bitterly, 
but compelled ultimately to bear the burden of the war. 

Between Kansas City and Chicago the situation is 
similar. Eight roads by more or less direct routes con- 
nect these important cities, and yet it is an admitted 
fact that two, or at most three, of these lines could handle 
all the traffic which the eight now struggle for. These 
roads have been built and they now claim equally the 
right to live. Todo this they must live at the expense 
of the traffic. The traffic being -mall proportionally 
profits must either be abnormally low or rates abnor- 
mally high. Under such circumstances is it strange 
that dividend-paying roads should be decreasing in num- 
ber from year to year, or that the amount of dividends 
paid should have decreased more than ten per cent. dur- 
ing the last ten years, or that all sorts of illegal and 

evasive methods should be continually resorted to by the 
railroads to pay their fixed charges? 

It is plain that the roads that have been built cannot 
be taken up. They have been built under the authority 
of law, and it is too late now to question the legitimacy 
of the purpose that inspired their construction. But it 
is not too late to use effective means to prevent these 
influences, which are hostile to legitimate trade and 
commerce, from disturbing the industrial life of the 
future. It is time that a wiser and a more conservative 
public policy was adopted. 

In searching for a remedy our attention is called to 
the policy adopted in England for controlling railroad 
building.* There it has been found that to check and 
control railroad building at the opportune time—that is, 
when a charter has been asked for—is more effective than 
volumes of law on regulation. The English Government 
has guarded always with the greatest care the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain. Every railway enter- 
prise has been compelled to go to Parliament for its origi- 
nal power to constructa line, and also to obtain Parlia- 
mentary consent to undertake leases of other railroads 
which they desired tocontrol. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the Board of Trade have frequently denied 
completely ‘‘all concessions for railway enterprises 
which were not deemed necessary or beneficial to the 
community.” Public necessity must be clearly shown ; 
and any one interested in the matter on either side is 
given opportunity to be heard. Fornearly twenty years 
the majority of the petitions have not been granted. 
Where they have been granted it has been to such roads 
as were able by an extension of an existing line ora 
branch to meet the demand. The Government recog- 
nizes the natural monopoly which the railroads enjoy 
and regulates them accordingly. The English theory is 
that it is easier to regulate a limited number of large 
roads than an indefinite number of small independent 
lines. As a result the number of important railroad 
corporations in England has been reduced to eight, and 
greater efficiency of service is found there than in any 
other country. One is surprised to find that but three 
trunk lines connect the great cities of Liverpool and 
London. Itis explained by the fact that the Govern- 
ment prefers frequent trains and heavy traffic on few 
roads to many roads clamoring for traffic and support. 
This fact shows that the people of England have but 
little faith in so-called railroad competition. 

A spirit of conservatism ip the matter of railroad 
building somewhat like tbat of England has grown up in 
the eastern portion of our own country. In Massachu- 
setts the law (Chapter 215) reads : 

‘‘No railroad corporation shall be authorized to locate or 
construct its road or any branch or extension thereof, or to 
locate upon and use any land or other property, except for 
making surveys, until a sworn estimate of the total cost of 
constructing the same, prepared by the chief civil engineer 
of the corporation, saall have been submitted to the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners and approved by them.” 

A certificate of exigency for any new road or branch 
must be obtained from the Board before a charter is 
granted. In Maine a similar law isin force. In Con- 





necticut the law (Chapter 214, Sections 3460-3463) 
reads : 


“ 


$ - no railroad shall lay out and finally locate its 
road without the written approbation of the location by 
said (railroad) commissioners; and any company may 
change the lucation of its road, or of any section or part 
thereof, either before or after such location has been 
approved by commissioners, provided such change is made 
before the construction of said road, or of said section or 
part thereof, has been commenced, or is made with the 
written approbation of said commissioners. 

Other similar laws might be cited, but these are suffi- 
cient to show the policy which prevails in the New Eng- 
land States. In the West the opposite spirit is found 
prevailing, as is shown in the laws. For example, the 
railroad law of Wisconsin (Compiled Laws, Section 1820) 
reads : 

** Any number of persons, not less than five, may form a 
corporation for the purpose of constructing, maintaining 
and operating a railroad for public use in the conveyance 
of persons or property, or for the purpose of maintaining 
and operating any railroad already constructed for the like 
public use, by making articles of organization,” etc. 
Nothing is said about the necessity of the road ; the 
people of the State know nothing about its construction ; 
other roads operated in the same territory as the pro- 
posed road are not supposed to know anything about it ; 
legislators have nothing to say about it; even the rail- 
road commissioner may be ignorant of it ; in fact, no one 
necessarily knows anything about it, except the five in- 
corporators, a few surveyors and the Secretary of State, 
who grants the corporation a charter to exercise one of 
the dearest possessions of the commonwealth—the right 
of eminentdomain. When the road reaches the bound- 
ary of the State in which it has been chartered, another 
State welcomes it by express provisions in its laws, 
namely : 

“That any railroad company organized under the laws 
of other States is hereby authorized, upon being incorpo- 
rated in this State as hereinafter provided, to build and ex- 
tend its road into, through or across the State of . 

and such railroad company shall have and possess al! the 
powers, franchises, immunities and privileges, and be sub- 
ject to the same liabilities as railroad companies organized 
and incorporated under the general laws of this State.’’* 


All this is regardless of any public necessity, regard- 
less of the volume of traffic, regardless of everything 
except the aim and interests of the new corporation. 

The railroads are common carriers, and their construc- 
tion isas much a matter of public concern as it is the 
concern of the incorporators themselves. In conse- 
quence the people of every commonwealth have the 
right, and should be given the opportunity to investi- 
gate and test every scheme for railroad building before 
they relinquish the right of eminent domain to a self- 
seeking corporation. The machinery for carying on such 
investigations for the people is already in existence in 
thirty of the States in the form of railroad commission- 
ers. The commissioners, in addition to their other du- 
ties, should be required by law to investigate and report 
to the Secretary of State on each petition for a charter 
to build a new line, or to extend an existing line. It 
ought to rest with the promoters of the scheme to prove 
that public necessity exists. To do this the following items 
must be considered : Public use, density of traffic, popu- 
lation, acreage under cultivation, location of road, and 
the number and capacity of chartered lines already 
draining the same or adjoining territory as the proposed 
line. If the scheme stands the test, let the Secretary of 
State issue the charter upon the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the commissioners. In the case of an interstate 

road the unanimous recommendation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners should be obtained in addition 
to the recommendations of the State Commissioners 
within whose jurisdiction the proposed road is to operate. 

The results that would follow from the uniform adop- 

tion of such a policy on the part of the States are un- 
mistakable. In the first place railroads would be built 
at the sanction of the people where they were actually 
needed, speculation building would cease, and the mis- 
use of capital would be thus far prevented. Secondly, 
the railroads would be guaranteed steady traffic from 
which to earn a steady income; railroad investments 
would be restored to a sound basis, and thus the ten- 
dency of roads to go into bankruptcy would be checked. 
Thirdly, the wresting of thousands of fertile acres from 
the farms of the country would be prevented. The total 
amount of land actually set apart for the right of way 
of railroads in this country is 1,981,670 acres, not includ- 
ing the land used for depot sites, side tracks, warehouse 
facilities, etc. If the latter amount, which at the lowest 
estimate equals 50,000 acres, be added, the total number 
of acres in use by the railroads will reach the sum of 
2,081,670 acres. If it be granted, as some writers on 
railroad problems affirm, that there are one-third more 
roads than the country needs, it follows that 677,223 
acres of the best lands—the railroads for the most part 
being located along river bottoms and across the most 
fertile districts—are thrown out of cultivation. This 
means that production has been forced down to poorer 
grades of land, thereby tending to increase the cost of 
production, ceteris paribus, of most of our staple food 
products. 





* Vide “ State Railroad Commissions,” etc.: American Economic As- 
sociation Publications. Vol. VI, No. 6. 





Finally, one of the most important benefits to be de- 
rived from State interference in railroad building would 
be the salutary effect it would have on railroad regula- 
tion in general. Railroad regulation by the State can be 
effective only when the State guarantees to railroad 
capital the same degree of protection against the indis- 
criminate building of roads that the people demand 
against the ravages of reckless railroad competition. 
From this it follows that only by State regulation and 
control of railroad building can steady rates and steadily 
increasing efficiency of service be ultimately secured. 

It is encouraging to note that this policy is beginning 
to receive some attention from the State railroad com- 
missions. The Kansas Commission, in its last annual 
report, recommended to the Legislature that such a law 
beenacted ; and the Railroad Commission of New York 
has recently made similar recommendations. Doubtless 
these recommendations are the result of the annual con- 
ferences of railroad commissioners. At the Second An- 
nual Conference (May, 1890) the question of limiting 
railroad building by law appeared as the sixth topic on 
the calendar. In the unanimous opinion of the Com- 
missioners there present, the necessity for some definite 
action to be taken by the States was imperative. At the 
last conference (March, 1891) the committee having the 
matter in charge was not ready to report, and it was 
granted leave to sit again. The time is, however, not 
far distant when the States will find themselves com- 
pelled to take uniform action with reference to this 
matter, or we shall see the history of the railroad trou- 
bles of 1884 repeated, and a financial crisis precipitated 
as the result of the strained condition of public confi- 
dence which the overbuilding of railroads always occa- 
sions. 

PALO ALTO, CAL. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN RUSSIA. 


BY GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D. 





ONLY an exceptionally kind Providence can enable us 
to escape alive out of this flea-bitten, choleraic, cobble- 
paved, sprawling old city of Moscow. 

There is yet considerable doubt whether we shall be 
permitted to cross the frontier without detention in quar- 
antine. Weshall escape the horrors of a Russian laza- 
retto, however, as special consideration is always shown 
in these countries to parties traveling in private cars. 
If quarantined at all, we shall be permitted to remain 
during the time that we are detained on our own train. 
Germany has already put up the bars, but as yet I believe 
Austria has not. She may do so, however, at any date ; 
and we have still a week before we can arrange to go 
over the line. 

Even then we could not depart if we chanced to lose 
our passport with the special permit attached to leave 
the country ; for here a man consists of a soul, a body, 
and a passport. Without the latter no hotel can open its 
doors to him, nor can any private citizen. 

Of Russia I feel as Johnson did of Scotland. After his 
return Boswell asked him what was the most beautiful 
road he had seen there, and he answered: ‘‘ The road 
out.” 

However, notwithstanding the abounding Oriental 
filth of this city, all of our party of fifty persons are 
miraculously well. In fact, at this Dussaux Hotel, which 
is reported to be the best in Moscow, we need to be well 
on account of the necessity of extra night work. We are 
all of us alive, most of us alive and kicking. So are our 
beds. Russia has the reputation of sending a foreigner 
home with a flea in his ear, and she lives up to her repu- 
tation. She sends him home with fleas in both ears, and 
others liberally distributed. Russia is the land of the 
flea and the home of the slave. 

Since our arrival every hospitality has been extended 
by the authorities. Of course we understood when we 
came that neither directly nor indirectly would we be 
permitted to utter a word of criticism concerning any 
political abuse. We have had spies watching us, and 
our very letters have frequently been opened, and read 
before delivery, and have come to us with the envelops 
cut. 

Even this communication I shall not dare to send 
until I get out of the country; for 1am assured that if 
the Postal Department saw it addressed to an American 
journal it would certainly be examined. 

One can never tell here who is spying upon him. It 
may be the engaging stranger whom he mistakes for 
a casual tourist, and to whom he is naturally led to 
speak freely, or it may be the waiter on his floor. I 
happen to be writing this, for example, at three o’clock 
in the morning, having concluded to get up for an hour 
or two and rest. 

Possibly it is imagination, but I am morally certain 
that I have heard prowling footsteps in the hallway, and 
am equally sure that that idiotic looking ‘‘ Boots,” or 
somebody else, has caught the light of my midnight oil— 
two candles in pewter holders—shining through the 
crevice ; and that at this very moment he has his eye 
glued to my keyhole and fixed on me. Oh, for a swivel 
chair and a handful of dry sand! Why, only yesterday 
one of the villains was caught in the act. So that aman 
has to make up his mind that he is watched and every 
turn he takes is. known. 








* “ Railroad, Grain and Warehouse Laws of Minnesota,” Sec. 116,'p. 61 
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are not political agitators, but simply a company of ordi- 

nary American tourists, and they will do everything to 

make our trip agreeable. Constantly are we hearing the 
statement: ‘‘ We feel very kindly toward you Ameri- 
cans, for you remembered us in our famine.” 

A few days after our arrival here, the Governor of 
Moscow issued a card in the daily papers stating that a 
company of Americans, under the conduct of Dr. Ar- 
mand De Potter, was visiting at this hotel, and ordering 
the drosky drivers to stop when we passed so as not to 
break our line of carriages, and calling on all the citi- 
zens to do whatever they could to render our visit pleas- 
ant. Think of that in Russia, which was so recently 
hermetically sealed to foreigners, and in Moscow, a city 
of eight hundred thousand inhabitants ! 

When we came into St. Petersburg we brought with 
us fifty trunks, and as many satchels, but the custom 
house examination was the merest form: This, we after- 
ward learned, was according to special instructions from 
the highest authorities. 

The day we visited Peterhof, the summer palace of the 

Czar, where he is at present stopping; we met his physi- 
cian, a delightful and courtly gentleman, on the boat. 
He assured us that if the Czar had known of our coming 
on that day, he would have sent his own carriages to 
have conveyed us through the grounds, ‘‘ because we 
were Americans.” 

Of course, this does not mean that he is in the habit of 
doing this ; but just now Russia is exceptionally desirous 
of showing her good will toward the American people. 
Moreover, the Rev. Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, had re- 
cently left the city after formally delivering a cargo of 
provisions ; and he had ‘stated that our American party 
were soon to arrive. 

Moscow itself, while one of the filthiest cities close at 
hand, is from a distance the most beautiful. Many of its 
domes and minarets and spires are covered with real 
gold ; others are painted in red or blue, and the spectacle 
through the mist of twilight under this Eastern sky, is 
wonderfully dreamy and picturesque. 

Frank G. Carpenter, who is now in St. Petersburg, is 
authority for the statement that there is enough gold on 
the domes of Russian churches to pay the national debt 
and alleviate the famine. 

The objects of historic interest in and about Moscow 
are witho rt number. Yesterday we drove out to Sparrow 
Hill, from which Napoleon first saw the city lying at his 
feet. ‘‘ There is the city,” they said. And he, thinking 
of his starving soldiers, answered : ‘‘ Yes; it is time!” 
We jounced over the cobble-paved boulevard through 
which he marched upon the terror-stricken Russians ; 
saw in the Kremlin the balcony on which he afterward 
stood when watching the progress of the great fire which 
sealed his doom by cutting off his supplies. ‘‘ Who 
would have thought,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘that a people 
would have burned their own homes!” Oneof the most 
interesting of all these interesting sights is the singular 
Cathedral of St. Basil, 

It is a wonderfully unique structure, and was built 
about three hundred and fifty years ago, in the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible, who is the central figure in Tolstoi’s 
newest novel. It possesses twenty different towers of all 
shapes and sizes. Some of these are gilded, and others 
are painted in every variety of color. 

After its completion Ivan was greatly pleased, and, 
summoning the Italian architect, bestowed upon him 
special praise. Then he asked if he thought he could 
construct another just like it, and the man said he 
could. So Ivan commanded his eyes to be put out, in 
order that this design should never be repeated, 

Russia of to-day is bad enough ; but when I compare 
it with the Russia of yesterday-and the day before I am 
convinced that, Jike all the rest of the world, it is mov- 
ing toward the light. 

Moscow, Russia, August, 1899. 
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MR. JOHN MORLEY IN POLITICS. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 











Mr. JOHN MORLEY as a figure in politics long «go 
ceased to be a novel subject of discussion. But his recent 
return to important ministerial place and power, and 
especially the circumstances of his re-election to Parlia- 
ment as member for Newcastle, invest a familiar subject 
with decidedly fresh interest. 

It has been for years to me a matter of surprise that 
Mr. Morley’s frank and even aggressive atheism—anti- 
theism should perhaps rather be my choice of term to 
describe the theologic attitude and activity maintained 
by Mr. Morley in the books which have given him his 
rank as man of letters—has not been more than has 
proved to be the case, in the way of his political advance- 
ment. The strength of the Liberal Party in England is 
confessed to be largely in the ranks of the Nonconform- 
ists of the country—that is to say, of the religious classes 
not in union with the Established Church. These con- 
scientious religionists have seemed to see nothing in Mr. 
Morley’s religious views—fatally opposite at a vital point, 
and hostiie as these are to their own—to permit their sup- 
porting him with their votes; nay, accepting him as 

their political leader. For it would not, I suppose, be 
disputed thit it is the lieutenant rather than the chief, 


forward and pioneer mind in the current movement, so 
revolutionary in the eyes of a majority of educated 
Englishmen, on behalf of Irish Home Rule. 

The truth is, I believe, that Mr. Morley’s religtous 
views are not generally known. He has been perfectly 
frank and manly in proclaiming them ; but the writings 
in which he has done this have not had a really popular 
currency. It must be added too that, since his exchange 
of literature for politics as the main interest and business 
of his life, Mr. Morley has ceased to insist publicly upon 
his creed. One outspoken British gentleman to whom 
lately, on British soil, I expressed the surprise that I 
have here been acknowledging as to the small effect of 
Mr. Morley’s antagonism to Christianity on his political 
standing with the Dissenters, said to me: ‘* Why, my 
dear sir, the Dissenters would vote for the Devil, if the 
Devil was in favor of Home Rule for Ireland.” ‘* Evi- 
dently you are not a Dissenter,” said I, ‘‘But Iam,” he 
replied. He was an Irish Presbyterian, and bitterly hos- 
tile to Home Rule; as indeed were many of the more 
intelligent, in all parts of the country, with whom I 
talked ; so many indeed that my wonder constantly grew 
where the majority was found that brought back Mr. 
Gladstone to power. Undoubtedly it was made up 
overwhelmingly from the classes comparatively new to 
the exercise of the right to vote. 

Now there is no more ardent theist—so at least I be- 
lieve—on the planet thanlam; but I am bound to say 
that, profoundly as I deplore Mr. Morley’s atheistic error, 
and his former active atheistic zeal, still, such is my esti- 
mate of his moral and political character, despite that, if 
I were an Englishman,I should wish with all my heart 
to have him, as he is, in Parliament and in governmental 
place. ° 

For Mr. Morley seems to me a manu of rare moral 
elevation and of the noblest political aims and behavior. 
His bearing of himself throughout the vexatious ordeal 
of his re-election at Newcastle has only confirmed in me 
the high impression of this personal quality that I had 
previously formed, both from his books and from cer- 
tain opportunities that I enjoyed a year or so ago of 
meeting him face to face in public and in private. A more 
engaging, more chivalrous, more upright, altogether a 
more manly man than Mr. Morley’s personality under 
close observation presents him as being, it has seldom, 
if ever, been my fortune to encounter. 

I shall, I think, violate no comity if I relate some in- 
cidents of a conversation that I had with him, by ap- 
pointment kindly accorded at my previous written re- 
quest, at his residence in London, a year ago last winter. 
I wished, for a certain practical purpose seeming to me 
to warrant the proposal, to certify myself by information 
derived from the prime source, whether Mr. Morley, after 
a considerable interval of silence on his part as to the 
matter involved, still stood by the religious utterances of 
his books. Mr. Morley received me with the manner of 
a most sincere and agreeable comradeship in literature. 
I was so captivated by the charm of his ingenuous 
bonhommie that I felt it necessary to put him as well as 
myself at once upon guard, by telling him frankly 
that I had written apd printed about his books in the 
line of sharp criticism. ‘‘ Quite right,” said he, prompt- 
ly and heartily; ‘‘ my books are, no doubt, at poinis 
open to such criticism.” I resolved to come straight to 
my main point. ‘‘ The truth is, Mr. Morley,” said I, *‘ I 
am as intensely theistic as you are antitheistic.” ‘‘ Anti- 
theistic,” said he—‘‘ antitheistic; you would not quite 
say that, would you, of my books?” ‘* Perhaps, then,” 
said I, *‘I am already learning what I came to learn—if 
it were true. Surely there are distinctly, and even 
vehemently, antitheistic expressions in your books.” Mr. 
Morley paused, thoughtfully; then, with admirable 
candor, replied: ‘* Yes, you are right: there must be 
such expressions. You are right.” ‘‘But you have 
modified your views at this point? May I ask, is this 
the fact?’ Another thoughtful pause followed by 
another candid confession: ‘‘ No, no;I have not modi- 
fied my views, My views remain what they were when 
I avowed them in my books. I do not recede from any- 
thing formerly said by me on this subject. I might in 
some respects change the expression, but the opinions 
expressed remain substantially what they were.” Mr. 
Morley had once the habit of printing the name of the 
Supreme Being with a small g. : 

It may seem strange, but this avowal of atheism pro- 
duced no sense of shock, no recoil,on my part. The 
words were simply, unaffectedly spoken ; if not reverent- 
ly, at least without irreverence. There was an air of 
pureness, of nobleness, of sincerity, of moral hight, 
about the speaker that paradoxically gainsaid him, or, if 
not quite that, took away the offense of his words. It 
was not a moment for discussion, and I spoke of other 
topics. I told him of the pleasure it had given me to 
hear him speak in the House of Commons, a night or 
two before, on the perennial Irish question. It was the 
great Irish night of that session, and most of the leading 
debaters.on both sides took part. Mr. Morley spoke ad- 
mirably. Indeed, I was surprised at the excellent 
oratoric savoir faire that his speech displayed. The 
academician, the man of letters, hardly at all, perhaps 
not at all, appeared init. It wasstraightforward, effect- 


ive extemporization suited to the place, the subject, the 
occasion. Mr. Morley’s voice was good, and his manner 
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not have suspected that the speaker to whom you were 
listening had been so long a man of letters, using the pen 
instead of the tongue as his instrument of expression. 
Mr. Morley seemed frankly pleased with my report of 
personal impression received from his speech. ‘How 
did you like Mr. Gladstone?” he asked. ‘‘ Much,” said I; 
‘*but he seemed to me evidently not at his best.” ‘‘ No, 
he was not,” said Mr. Morley; ‘“‘he was not well. I 
must get you a chance to hear him again. It is very fine 
tohear him when the right mood is on. The flexible his- 
trionism of his delivery is wonderful in a man of his 
age.” 

‘* But, Mr. Morley,” said I, ‘‘ one of the finest speeches 
of the evening you did not hear. It was begun, at any 
rate, while you, and in fact most of the house, were out 
at dinner.” 

Mr. Morley was now about to show the innate and 
instinctive fairness and generosity of his temper. The 
speech to which I referred was made on the side of 
opposition to Mr. Morley, by Mr. Wyndham, Conserva- 
tive member for Dover. It was a revelation to me of a 
potentiality in parliamentary eloquence sure to become 
power ; sure, that is to say, if the maker of that speech 
lives and puts forth the necessary continuous effort to 
make himself the great debater that was foreshadowed 
in what he then achieved. 

Ihad settled myself to interpose a little ease, in the 
long strain of eleven hours’ attention on which I had 
entered that night. I thought I would lapse into a 
quiescence, that might even become sleep, during the 
interval of the dinner hour, when nothing important was 
likely tooccur. But something was prepared that would 
disturb me, if not exactly with the joy of elevated 
thoughts, at least with the grateful surprise of a totally 
unexpected intellectual pleasure. A young fellow rose 
and began to speak. My eyes were closed, but my ears, 
still awake, caught the sound of a fine voice producing 
the clearest and most elegant articulations of speech that 
one could imagine. I involuntarily opened my eyes to 
look at the orator. I saw a rather tall, well-formed, well- 
dressed, well-poséd figure of a gentleman, evidently 
well-born and well-bred, and apparently about twenty- 
five years of age. I began t2 observe that the sentences 
uttered were as good as the elocution was with which 
they were uttered. I roused myself to attend, and I heard 

as faultless and altogether admirable an hour of speak- 
ing as I ever heard in mylife. The youthful speaker’s 
command of his subject, his manifest conversance with 
what it behooved him, for his present purpose, to know, 
was as remarkable as was his flow of language, con- 
struction, and the elegant .ease of his posture, his ges- 
ture and his utterance. Taken as a whole, it was a 
brilliant phenomenon of parliamentary eloquence ; and I 
described it as such to Mr. Morley. He listened with 
evident sympathetic gratification, and said: ‘‘ Yes, he 
is a fine fellow ; a little older than you took him to 
be, about twenty-eight. He is private secretary to 
Mr. Balfour. [This, or course, naturally accounted for 
his competent familiarity with the whole ground of 
the discussion.] He is a splendid specimen of what our 
aristocratic blood at its best and our institutions turn 
out. He is an ‘‘Eton man.” ‘‘ Not then a University 
man?’ I said. ‘‘No,” said Mr. Morley; ‘but he is a 
highly cultivated man; has a fine taste in literature. 
You would enjoy conversation with him. I shall tell 
him what you have said of hisspeech. It will give him 
pleasure.” The cordial sentiment with which Mr. Mor- 
ley agreed tomy prognostic that Mr. Wyndham had a 
brilliant future before him in Parliament, was charac- 
teristic of the native generosity of the man, able thus 
to recognize and applaud fine gifts and acquirements in 
an adversary. 

Very different is the spirit common among Mr. Mor- 
ley’s political adversaries toward him. <A favorite dispar- 
agement of his political merit is the remark, heard by me, 
I know not how-often: ‘‘ He had better have stuck to 
literature; be makes but a poor figure in politics.” Emi- 
nently untrue seems to me the remark. Here is a man 
who, having his own way to make in the world, first de- 
voted all his earlier, manly years to work with the pen ; 
who, then, abruptly breaking with that occupation of 
his life, turned, and with as high and as serious a mind 
as ever inspired any one to such use of his powers, took 
up politics for his vocation; who, in this different 
sphere, without family connection, without influence, 
without wealth, rose rapidly to all but the very highest 
summits of place and of power, becoming once, and 
yet the second time, Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—this while still in the prime of his age—really, 
in the face of facts already accomplished, it is too 
self-stultifying to pronounce Mr. Morley a failure 
in politics. To be sure, the supreme, the crucial 
testremains, Will he now prove himself equal to the 
task before him? Will he succeed in making Ireland a 
prosperously, peacefully, self-governing land, while yet 
remaining a member, nay, even becoming a loyal, a 
strengthening member of the British Empire? 

If he succeeds—and let us all generously give him our 
auxiliar hopes that he may—why, then he will greatly 
have achieved in affairs something that he at least him- 
self would feel to be far nobler than anything possible 
to him in literature. Years ago, and while yet himself 
wholly addicted to letters, he wrote thus of Voltaire : 





was at all points what his matter required. You would 


“He rated literature as it ought to be rated, below 
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‘that substantially influences the world, make far less de- 
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action, not because written speech is less of a force, but 
because the speculation and criticism of the literature 


mand than the actugl conduct of great affairs or qualities 
which are not rare in detail, but are amazingly rare in 
combination—on temper, foresight, solidity, daring—on 
strength ; in a word, strength of intelligence and strength 
of character.” 

One thing it is to me a great pleasure to add. No one 
with whom J have talked, no newspaper the most hostile 
that I have read, calls in question the personal honesty 
and truthfulness of Mr. Morley. Mr. Gladstone is freely 
accused of duplicity, of demagoging ; but Mr. Morley is 
universally approved an upright, straightforward man. 

Iam sorry Mr. Morley is an atheist. I shall abate, no 
jot and no tittle, the sharpness of the criticism that I 
apply to his championship of atheistic views. But I, a 
Christian, were less noble than he is, an atheist, if I did 
not recognize the splendid virtue that is his, despite ; 
recognize it and rejoice in it—at the same time regret- 
ting, with how much pathos, that it misses the weight 
that was possible, that seemed indeed, and seems so 
near ! 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 








Sine Arts. 
THE FINE ART OF THE FLORIST. 


I. . 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








Is it true that Americans are a flower-loving people ? 
When fashion rules that women should wear corsage 
bouquets or carry flowers in their hands, no one need 
doubt that the American woman will carry about with her 
a larger, showier and costlier floral display than will be 
exhibited by her English or French sister. Fashion will 
rule in flowers, as in dress, whatever may be the dictates 
of taste. 

There are fashions, we all know, in horticulture. Now, 
stiff, box-edged beds, arranged geometrically, are the 
mode, to be followed by borders crowded with all manner 
of careless-growing beauties; which, in turn, are replaced 
by ribbon beds and trim foliage plants. Now annuals 
come to the fore, now shrubs and biennials. Each succeed- 
ing year has its own favorite for the parlor, the breast. 
knot, the boutonniére. Our grandmothers cared for the 
tea rose or the oleander in their parlor window, as we do, 
or our housemaids, rather, for the rubber plant or the 
palm that has superseded them. For personal adornment 
the special favorite of the hour, be it clove pink, lilac or 
cornflower, camellia, chrysanthemum or stephanotis, 
whether homely or exotic, has’ its little day of triumph, 
and then is set aside until it becomes the fashion to revive 
old fashions, and then the old-fashioned flowers are once 
more cultivated. 

It is the posy bed of the farmer’s or the mechanic’s wife, 
the poor seamstress’s table of house plants, carefully tend- 
ed through the long winter and bursting into a glory of 
spring bloom, or the child’s bouquet of whiteweed and 
clover heads, thrust into a pitcher or tumbler that proves 
our love of flowers; not gay beds in suburban lawns, all 
trimmed to the same pattern and kept in faultless order 

“For speech of people and for custom’s sake,” 
nor tbe floral center piece of a state dinner. 

This slavish observance of fashion, this layish display of 
wealth is responsible for most that is new, much tbat is 
bad, and a little that is good in the floriculture aud floral 
customs of our times. 

Our roses must be doubled and enlarged until they de- 
velop into a huge flower with coarse stalk and ephemeral 
hue like the so-called, with fine sarcasm, ‘‘ American 
Beauty.” A tiny bunch of half-single Scotch roses with 
their fine cut leaves were worth to me all the “ American 
Beauties,’’ with their yard-long stems, which are now 
wasted at weddings and at téas. 

Our fairest flowers, that, hitherto have been sung by 
poets in their season, our gentle spring beauties, our stur- 
dier summer favorites which belong, by good right, each to 
the month where the Lord has placed it and the poet 
sung it, now are sent untimely forth ; and tulip, lilac, lily- 


mignonette, at the nod of fashion blossom in florists’ win- 
dows all winter long. 

As a fruit lover, | want my breakfast strawberries in 
their proper season ; not harsh and crude, too rathe cut off 
from Southern vines, but fresh-plucked from under dewy 
leaves and cooled by night air rather than by the icebox. So, 
for me, and I dare say for all flower lovers, the lilac or the 
lily-of-the-valley is sweeter and fairer in its own month of 
May than are those fragile winter beauties with their poor 
blanched leaves which have been starved for carbon during 
the forcing process. 

Then, again, how our love of display has run riot in 
masses of color, not produced legitimately by leaves and 
foliage plants, but by a profusion of blooms packed solidly 
together in wire frames in form of stars, crosses, harps, 
wreaths, broken pillars, floral pillows and ‘‘ gates ajar.” 
Aad, as if funereal emblems were not bad enough, we have 
had also a surfeit of wedding bells and masonic emblems. 
Ina popular description of some White House dinners, 
published a few years since by one of our best known jour- 
nals for women, we read that 
“down the center of the table extended a narrow mirror lake 
with raised side pieces,bordered with smilax and white blossoms. 
Directly in the middle rode the ship of state at anchor, a yard 
long, formed of pink and white carnations with masts and rig- 
ging of smilax.” 


And again : 


dinner the principal floral ornament consisted of an immense 
ball representing the globe, formed of blossoms. Sea and land, 
countries and islands were made of different flowers. The whole 
was not less than four feet in diameter and was suspended from 
the pillars over the dining room. In that given to the Justices, 
the scales of justice were formed out of red and white carnations 
with a dove resting on the beam.” 

No word of admiration but Dominie Sampson’s ‘ Pro- 
digious !’’ could fit that globe and that ship of state. 

In this tasteless waste of floral wealth the poor, patient 
carnation is the chief sufferer. A much-enduring flower, 
bearing bravely extremes of heat and cold, it is denuded of 
its silvery blue-green leaves, its characteristic beauty of 
slender gracefulness, utterly thrown away, and is packed 
into a close mat of even color; and if any relieving green is 
allowed it, the maiden-hair fern, not fetched from the wood, 
renders an incongruous service. Turning to another mag- 
azine I read in directions for setting a dinner or luncheon 
table that ‘‘ the chandelier may be decorated with maiden- 
hair fern, and from the center a great ball formed entirely 
of white roses,” etc. 

I can smile indulgently on little English maids who 
frame and toss their cowslip balls in play; Ican even for- 
give the sturdy Southern boys who gather violets (known 
by them as ‘“chicken-fighters’’) only to hook two little 
purple heads together and then to snap them off by a sud- 
den twitch of their slender green stems ; but this grown-up 
floral waste I count a barbarism unworthy of a civilized 
people. When fashion encourages such vagaries of taste 
need we wonder that the style is adopted by the people at 
large, or that a floral boy made of roses, immortelles and 
carnations and trousers made of roses and pinks is recorded 
among the beautiful and numerous floral tributes at the 
opening of a business house. I myself have seen such a 
boy, with jacket and trousers made of different shades of 
carnations ; and at a county fair held last week in Massa- 
chusetts there was displayed a yellow horse, standing 
among the flowers, formed of zinnias and marigolds, with 
tossing mane and flowing tail made of corn silk. 

But Massachusetts is not the worst sinner in this 
respect. The remarkable display in the Public Gardens of 
Boston, two years ago in honor of the Grand Army of the 
Republic where the flower beds bourgeoned into corps 
badges, was. as good as anything of its kind could be, 
because the figures were geometric and the tiny plants 
bent themselves readily to ribbon gardening. It has been 
left to Chicago not only to execute the evil it has been 
taught but to better the instruction. Let mequote from a 
daily paper: ; 

* Chicago has fine parks, and it would be wrong to hang the 
man in charge of the flowers in the part that visitors will see on 
their way to the Exposition. To hang such a man as that would 
be to drag murderers down to his level. He has disfigured that 
fine park with the following horrible things: Two facsimiles, 
lifesize, of a man rowing in a boat, built up of cacti, or some- 
thing of that sort; a huge gates-ajar, on top of a grassy slope, 
and on either side of the gate—oh, dreadful deed! a correct imi- 
tation, made in beautiful flowers, of a roll of carpet, half un- 
rolled. He has also a calendar made of flowers in which he 
changes the date each day, a flower sun-dial, an imitation of the 
earth’s surface in flowers, etc.; but all the items in his horticul- 
tural chamber of horrors fade beside the imitation of rolls of 
carpet. A man who would be guilty of such a crime as that 
would try to make individual roses look like kidneys.” 

I have said nothing of the tasteless bows of broad ribbon 
which have disfigured baskets and bouquets of cut flowers, 
afoolish fashion borrowed from the French, nor have I 
time to touch on the teas of all colors, where flowers beau- 
tiful in themselves have grown dingy and lost all vestige 
of life by being brought into juxtaposition with conflict- 
ing shades.of the same color. Even where there seems to 
be some real love of flowers they are often so jumbled to- 
gether in the same room as to spoil all artistic effect. 

It must be a large room to support with any effect 
more than two or three vases or arrangements of flowers. 
But in the parlor of a country house, surrounded by its 
gardens and its flowering meadows, woods and lanes, we 
may find on one table a bowl of nasturtiums and standing 
near a big jar of goldenrod; in the window a huge vase 
of white asters, another of purple ones on the center 
table, a pink rose, the last of summer, in a wineglass; a 
fuchsia spray in a tiny vase; on the same table a few 
white Japan lilies; while resting on the floor beside the 
mantelpiece stands a big branch of colored leaves. All 
these in the same room—and I give them from actual 
count—bind one another’s sweet influences and would be 
much better employed in their native woods or gardens. 
Let either the wild or the garden flowers be banished, and 
then the worst element of discord will be removed. After 
that, other rules of elimination may be applied ; for it will 
be found that our error always lies in the direction of 
profuseness. Whether we love flowers or not, we love to 
make a show of them; and it is a good forenoon’s work 
to care for, arrange and rearrange the dishes of flowers 
that adorn the dwelling-house of the well-to-do country 
citizen. 

LAKEVILLE, Mass. 
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Ir is the fashion with a certain class of amateurs in 
architecture, says The Atheneum, to ascribe to the artisan 
of the Middle Ages those designs for noble buildings 
which in their execution have, since their time, enchanted 
the world. Architects proper know better, and point to 
numerous proofs to the contrary, which demonstrate that, 
except, perhaps, rude instances where prevailing types 
have been followed without scruple, it is manifest that a 
system analogous to the modern one obtained in all im- 
portant cases. We cited the other day an example where 
it is recorded that a patron of the fourteenth century, who 
was desirous of building on a considerable scale, sent for a 
monk of Worcester, who designed and superintended the 
work for him. The incised slabs at Rouen commemorate 
two now nameless worthies, and show one of them holding 
a pair of compasses in one hand, and in the other hand an 





“ The decorations of these dinnersare usually indicative of the 
rofession of the guests. For instance, at the last diplomatic 





elaborate design for the tracery of a window. It is obvious 


The “‘ Sketch-Book”’ of Willars de Honcourt, which was 
published in facsimile by Professor Willis, attests that he 
was, in the modern sense of the term, an architect of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. Street produced sev- 
eral proofs, derived from the bench-tables of certain 
buildings, that they were erected from designs proper, and 
not according to rules of thumb; but he did not notice 
a@ passage in “ Henry IV.,” Act I, Sc. ii., which is conclu- 
sive as to the practice in Shakespeare’s time when it 
avers that 

“when we mean to build, 
We first.survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection.” 
Architecture in Shakespeare’s time was much less diffi- 
cult, complex, and (above all) scientific than it had been 
during the Middle Ages ; so much less was the latter likely 
to have been due to rules of thumb. 








Sanitary, 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. EFFLUVIUM NUI- 
SANCES. 


AMONG the means for preventing the spread of commu- 
nicable diseases the importance of notifying health author- 
ities of each case, as soon as recognized, is more and more 
evident. It is claimed that some cities owe their immunity 
from smallpox more to this enforced system than to vacci- 
nation. This secures the early and complete isolation of 
the patient, and proper rules for attendants. Most conta- 
gions are diffusible over large spaces or quickly perish, or 
are diffused in open air. We have had outbreaks of scarlet 
fever in a boarding school which have not spread beyond 
the first attacked because of due precautions. This isola- 
tion will not be secured, as a general thing, without notifi- 
cation. H. Littlejohn, in his ‘‘Ten Years’ Notification of 
Infectious Diseases in Edinburgh,” shows how fruitful it 
has been in results; how gradually it has led medical men 
to attend to the duty with almost unexceptional correct- 
ness and punctuality. Series of facts are given with sta- 
tistical details to show what it has done in checking ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhus fever. 
Last year, it will be remembered, we noticed the passage 
of a general law as to it by the English Parliament, as to 
which there was much discussion and some opposition. 
Altho in part voluntary, ‘‘ unexpected success has followed 
its introduction.” In a recent note as to it, Robert Far- 
quharson, M.D., M.P., says: 
“A large number of localities have adopted it without diffi- 
culty. Great sanitary advantages have already resulted from 
the early detection of disease. We look in vain for preof or 
even assertion of the great evils of notification, or the shattered 
confidence, the strained professional relations, the inconvenience 
and expense, and even actual danger, that were so freely pre- 
dicted during the early discussion of the bill.” 
The necessity of making it a requirement is now gener- 
ally recognized. The constitutionality of laws requiring 
notification has been frequently affirmed. In no other 
way can health authorities be made aware of the first in- 
roads, or of the extent of communicable diseases. Hence 
public safety demands this service, and it becomes an es- 
sential part of civic administration. 

FACTORY OR EFFLUVIUM NUISANCES. 

Citizens by thonsands in various parts of our land, and 
especially in and near our larger cities, continue to be an- 
noyed by various fumes and forms of stenches. 

It ought to be enough that under common law gases, or 
odors being thus produced to the discomfort of the ordinary 
citizen, have always been adjudged as nuisances. Modern 
science and experience show us more and more that we 
cannot thus beféul the air with decaying and volatile or- 
ganic products without lowering the standard of general 
health, and causing direct or specific sickness to not a few. 
The extent of some such emanations is illustrated by the 
single fact that in a careful investigation and estimate as 
to the amount of sulphurous and sulphuric acid emitted 
in Manchester, by an analysis on three successive days of 
fog, 114 cwt. of sulphuric acid per square mile was deposit- 
ed in the center. At an outlying station 1 cwt. of sulphuric 
acid and 13 cwt. of blacks (sooty material, etc.) was car- 
ried down during the same time. This exposure of the 
people to the deleterious gases and minute organic parti- 
cles of foul matter is all the more trying because it can 
be so easily prevented. At the recent Congress at London 
so high an authority as Sir Henry Roscoe spoke thus: 

‘* Another source of pollution, more easy to grapple with, lies 
in the escape of deleterious gases from chemical works and other 
manufactories. The removal of many causes of such pollution 
has been satisfactorily accomplished in this country under what 
is known as the Alkali Acts, or more properly the Noxious 
Vapors Acts. Thanks to the care with which these acts have 
been worked by the Government inspectors and the manufac- 
turers themselves, the serious complaints which arose of nuisance 
due to the escape of acid and other noxious vapors are no longer 
heard ; and not only has the public been the gainer by the stop- 
page of the escapes which formerly occurred, but the manufac- 
turers themselves have also been benefited, inasmuch as they 
have had their attention directed to improvements in their proc- 
esses which have proved remunerative.” 

A. E. Fletcher (Chief Inspector under the Alkali Act), in 
an outline of ‘‘ The Present State of the British Law as to 
the Discharge of Noxious Gases for Manufacturing Proc- 
esses, said : 

“The law makes no attempt to stop such operations on account 
of the noxious gases which are generated, but adopts means for 
regulating them and sets a limit to the amount of such noxious 
gases which may be discharged into the air. These noxious gases 
form but a short list, namely, chlorine and its acid compounds, 
the acid compounds of fluorine, nitrogen and sulphur, including 
sulphureted hydrogen. Tothese may be added metallic fumes 
containing lead, antimony, arsenic and zinc.” 

It is true that our range of noxious factories is greater, 
but there are also various forms of fume destructors and 





from their costumes that these men were not artisans. 


various methods of burning organic matter and gases 
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adapted to these. It fonly needs the firm hand of the law 
to compel such factories to investigate methods and to 
adapt machinery to the accomplishment of the needed re- 
sult. By means of fire and steam, and by mechanical con- 
trivances, it is claimed that every form of factory nuisance 
from smoke and organic particles can be overcome. Unless 
some such measures are adopted it is inevitable that in the 
neighborhood of our cities there will be odor-producing 
factories of various kinds sending forth their manifold 
stenches to burden and pollute the air and to give discom- 
fort, nausea and sickness to those who pass by. Already 
those that approach our cities by public conveyances are 
often annoyed by the foul odors they encounter. The air 
is laden not only with gases, but with decaying organic 
matters and the microbes that feed upon them. We must 
have more stringent laws to meet these cases. 








Science. 


A SYNTHEsis of tartaric acid which throws some 
light on the natural formation of this acid, is announced 
by a French chemist, Genresse. By treating dry glyoxalic 
acid, which is found in gooseberries, grapes and other 
fruits with nascent hydrogen, the optically inactive form 
of tartaric acid, known as racemic acid, is produced. The 
formula of tartaric acid is C, He O¢ , while that of glyoxalic 
acid is C2 H2 O03, being half theformula of tartaric acid 
less two atoms of hydrogen. As oxalic acid is closely re- 
lated to glyoxalic acid, and readily formed in vegetable 
tissue, it is not impossible that the characteristic reducing 
tendency of chiorophyll-matter accounts for the building 
up of tartaric acid in plants. Two interesting organic 
liquid compounds of fluorine have been synthetically 
prepared by Meslans. Allyl fluoride, which is easily 
produced by the action of allyl iodide on silver fluorine, 
and which is a colorless gas possessing a peculiar odor, and 
burning with a luminous flame, liberating hydro-fluoric 
acid, is exposed to the action of chlorine, a colorless liquid 
being deposited. The examination of this leads to the 
formula C3 H5 FCle , which indicates that it is a fluorine 
derivative of glycerin, a dichloro fluor-hydrin. A second 
compound is produced by the combination of allyl fluoride 
with bromine. It is also a colorless liquid, distilling 
without decomposition. Its formula is probably C3 Hs FBr2 , 
It is not a little singular that both of these liquids are 
stable compounds, and that the glass vessels used for the 
distillation show no signs of etching, which is characteris- 
tic of fluorine compounds. They are easily soluble in ab 
solute alcohol, and miscible in ether, but are insoluble in 
water. They have pleasant odors, recalling chloroform; 
and their taste is sweet but burning. They are incombus- 
tible, but dissociate at high temperature, with liberation of 
hydrofluoric, hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids. 





....Double flat fishes, such as turbot and flounders some. 
times occur in the English Channel, and probably are 
sometimes met with on this side of the Atlantic. Dr. 
Cunningham mentions several cases in Natural Science 
the new scientific magazine. In a double turbot the right 
eye was on the edge of the head, so that the dorsal fin, in- 
stead of extending, as it usually does, to the anterior part 
of the head, was separated from it by ahollow. The right 
side of the fish was colored dark like the left, tho a little 
paler. Double flounders, plaice and soles also occur. Re- 
versed flounders are said to be ‘‘ exceedingly common” at 
Plymouth, England, ‘‘ almost as abundant as normal speci- 
mens,” and ‘right-sided and left-sided individuals are 
always breeding with one another.”’ Cupningham goes 
over the theories proposed to account for the one-sidedness 
of the flat fishes, and maintains with others that the eyes 
are asymmetrical because the fish lies on its side. But 
what makes the young flounder lie on its side, since when 
very young it, like other fishes, is symmetrical, is not 
known. 


---eThe remains of carnivorous marsupial mammals 
closely allied to the existing pouched wolf, or Thylacine, 
of Tasmania, have been made by Ameghino in the tertiary 
strata of Patagonia. This will be of interest from the 
fact that no marsupials except opossums occur outside of 
Australasia. 


...-A novel case of poisoning has been reported in one 
of the Berlin hospitals. A common metal thimble, which 
was found to have small spots of verdigris inside, caused 
the poisoning through a small scratch on the end of the 
finger. 








School and College. 


Mt. HOLYOKE COLLEGE opened Thursday, September 
15th, with about three hundred students. The new names 
on the faculty are : In the English department, Miss Har- 
riet Hamilton, who has studied at Cornell University ; in 
Psychology end Political Economy, Miss Caroline Miles, 
Pbh.D., of Michigan University ; and in Greek, Miss Eliza- 
beth Slater, A.B., of Wellesley, who has studied in Ger- 
many and at the American Schoolin Athens. Miss Hooker, 
Professor of Botany, has not yet returned from her sum- 
mer in Europe, as she remained for the Botanical Congress 
at Genoa. Miss Knapp, Professor of English, is doing 
post-graduate work at Michigan University. During the 
summer electric lights have been put in, and in the main 
building and north wing there are new radiators and other 
improvements. College property opposite the campus has 
been utilized, and West Hall furnishes about twelve large 
and pleasant students’ rooms. 


....The Summer Schools of Columbia College, which 
have been in session at Camp Columbia, in the town of 
Bantam,in Litchfield County, Conn., have just closed. 
The members of the School of Mines have taken the op- 
portunity todo practical work in some branches that they 
have studied theoretically in college. About 80 of them 
have been at the Camp, 60 residing in the Camp, the 


remainder boarding in neighboring farmhouses. The 
school, which was in session from August 18th to Sep- 
tember 25th, was under the direction of James L. Green- 
leaf, Adjunct Professor of Civil Engineering, who had 
with him seven assistants. This is the second year the 
school has occupied this position, and its success has been 
most gratifying. 


....The joint University Board for University Extension 
in the Northwest has been formed, representing the Indiana 
State University, Lake Forest Uoiversity, Northwestern 
University, Illinois State University, Wabash College, the 
University of Michigan, the University of Wisconsin, De 
Panw University and Beloit College. The president of 
the new Board is President Rogers, of the Northwestern 
University. The Executive Committee consists of Presi- 
dent Rogers ; President Coulter, of Indiana State Univer- 
sity, and Regent Burrell, of Wabash College. The new 
organization will publish a monthly paper, The Univer- 
sity Extension Magazine, edited by Mr. Raymond, the 
secretary. 


....Princeton College has opened with a largely in- 
creased roll of students, the number being now over 1,100. 
The College curriculum bas been enlarged, and a number 
of new professors have been secured, among them Prof. E. 
S. Lewis, from Johns Hopkins University, in Romance 
Languages; W. M. Daniels, of Princeton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Political Economy and Finance; Dr. Humphrey, 
of Columbia College, in the Classics. In Chemistry Dr. 
McCay will be made Professor, Dr. J. S. Schank having 
been made Professor Emeritus. 


....The entering class of Tuft’s College numbers about 
70, the largest in the history of the college. Thirty-two, 
including four women, have entered for the classical or 
philosophical courses, 25 for the engineering courses, while 
about 18 entered the Divinity School. Some courses have 
been rearranged and strengthened, new ones have been 
established, and the graduate work will be in charge of a 
special faculty. The total membership will be 215, the 
first time that the 200 mark has been exceeded. 


...-The University of Chicago opened October Ist with 
no formal exercises or ceremony of any kind. About 500 
students met the professors in the different lecture rooms 
at 8:30 Saturday morning, were told the outline of the 
work of the term, were assigned their studies, aud com- 
menced their work as quietly as if the institution had been 
running for years. 


...-At Kenyon College, the opening class of 52 is larger 
than any freshman class since 1861. The newly appointed 
professors are Charles S. Brusie, of Williams, Professor of 
English; W. H. Guthrie, of the University of the South, 
Professor of Modern Languages; William F. Pierce, late 
of Ohio University, Professor of Psychology and Ethics. 


....The faculty of Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., have taken a decided position in regard to athletics. 
They have issued an order tbat no student who failed to 
pass his last examination and is now conditioned, will be 
allowed to hold a position in any of the athletic clubs, or 
take part in any of the contests. 


....-Two of the departments of Boston University have 
opened, the College of Liberal Arts and the School of The- 
ology. In the former thereare over 300 hundred students 
Extensive changes have been made in the school of medi- 
cine, enlarging it so that its capacity is more than doubled. 


...-The trustees of Ohio University have elected Dr. 
James Edward Le Rassignol Professor of Ethics and Psy- 
chology, in place of William F. Pierce, who has resigned. 
The new professor is a native of Quebec, and has recently 
graduated at Leipsic. 








Personals. 


Sig JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE is a musician of ability, and 
also has published a number of original compositions. 
Among them is the ‘ Sybilla Waltz,” dedicated to his 
second daughter. The name is associated with an interest- 
ing romance in the early history of the family. One of 
the members, named Sybil, was betrothed to a knight who 
had gone to the Holy Land. Hewas captured by the Sar- 
acens, who refused all ransom except the right hand of 
his betrothed to be severed in presence of the Saracen mes- 
sengers, who were then to convey it with all speed to Pal- 
estine. According to the brief annals that have come 
down, the heroic woman without delay gave her hand asa 
ransom, and the Saracen chief, touched by the unexpected 
devotion, at once made good his word by releasing the 
knight. 


....The late Archbishop Magee once received a letter 
from the Church of England Temperance Society asking 
him to urge upon the clergy of his diocese the observance 
of a special day of humiliation and intercession on account 
of the national sin of drunkenness. To this he replied re- 
fusing the request, for two reasons. The first was that 
such days were intended for the confession of our own sins 
rather than for bemoaning the sins of our neighbors, and it 
was not probable that there would be many drunkards at 
church. The other reason was that drunkards are, after 
all, a minority in England, a much greater number being 
stained by impurity, fraud and untruthfulness. 





.... Henry Martyn was not yet twenty years old when he 
was Senior Wrangler and first prizeman at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, against competition-which made the year 
one of the most brilliant in the later annals of the Uni- 
versity. Thus he laid the foundation of.that scholarship 
which Lord Elphinstone eulogized, saying that he was 
familiar with Greek and Latin, understood French and 
Italian, spoke Persian and Arabic, and had translated the 





Bible into Hindustani. Such was the simplicity of his life 





that even in fanatic Persia he was looked upon as a man of 
God. 

....General Samuel E. Merwin, of Connecticut, whose 
contest with Mr. Morris for the governorship of the State 
has been continued through the past two years without 
arriving at any result, isto be again the candidate of the 
Republican Party for Governor. He is sixty-one years of 
age,and served in the Union army during the War as 
Adjutant-General of the State under General Jewell, and 
reorganized the National Guard while holding that posi- 
tion. He has been a member of the State Senate, and in 
1888 became Lieutenant-Governor. 


....Sir Lyon Playfair, who has just been raised to the 
peerage, an unusually widely read man. In his presi- 
dential address to the British Association, in 1885, he 
is said to have introduced quotations not only from a 
large number of scientific writers, but also from Emerson, 
Washington, Swift, Frederick William of Prussia, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Voltaire, Epictetus, Goethe, Virgil, Euripi- 
des, Swedenborg, Addison, Chi Hwangti, Antipater, 
Homer, Solomon, Jules Simon, Horace Mann, Ali Mahom- 
et, Pope Phillip the Good, Plato, Aristotle and the Prince 
Consort. 








Biblical Research. 


THE rather startling hypothesis of Harnack, given at 
some length in the Texte und Untersuchungen, to the 
effect that in the writings of Justin bread and water 
and not bread and wine are represented as_ the 
elements in the Eucharist in the primitive Church, has 
already called forth one reply, and that from the effective 
pen of Professor Zahn, recently of Leipzig, but now 
of Erlangen. It is published in the Neue Kirchliche- 
zeitschrift. It will be remembered that Harnack based his 
proposition on several emendations in the text, claiming 
that as the text of Justin does actually at two places sub- 
stitute the word olvoc, for voc thus, too, in those places 
where the Eucharist is described, the word olvo¢ has been 
interpolated, particularly as the word “ water ” is in sev- 
eral instances still in the text. Zahn’s reply is substan- 
tially the following: 1, The interpolation of the word 
oivog is by no means certain even in those places where 
no reference is had to the Eucharist; in the later cases 
there is not the slightest text-critical evidence that such 
an interpolation was made; 2, the use of the word “‘ wa- 
ter’ in these passages is to be attributed to the fact that 
the early Christians, after the manner of the ancients 
did not use the wine pure, but mixed it with water ; 3, all 
contemporary literature testifies to the fact thatthe early 
Church used wine in the Eucharist and not water (cita- 
tions to this effect are given in goodly number); 4, the prac- 
tice of using water for wine did prevail, but it did so only 
in heretical circles, andit is strongly condemned by the 
leading Church Fathers. It was not the prevailing prac- 
tice of the Orthodox Church, but only of several smaller, 
exceedingly erratic sects. Patristic testimony with one 
accord pronounces against Harnack. 


....-Some new evidences on the mooted question of the 
New Testament canon history is given in the work of Lic. 
H. Gisbert Voight, in bis ‘* Verschollene Urkwnde des 
Antinomistischen Kampfes” 41891). He practically redis- 
covered the fragments found in No. 48 of the Panarion of 
Epiphanius, which contains a lengthy polemical disserta- 
tion against the Kataphrygians; 4. ¢., the Montanists of 
Asia Minor. His conclusions are that this is a work of 
Rhodon, a pupil of Tatian. The document is thus from 
the close of the second century. One of the most interest- 
ing results is that this fragment uses not only the Old 
Testament but also all of the New Testament writings as 
canonical; and Voight concludes that these must have 
been recognized as such throughout the churches of Asia 
Minor at this period. This is done with the explicit 
understanding that this recognition is not of recent date, 
but was an inheritance from the days of the Apostles. He 
says: 

“The writings containing the history of our Lord and of the 
Apostles, found in our present canon, as also the writings of the 
Apostles themselves, were recognized as of equal authority with 
those of the Old Testament, and in many instances as even of 
higher authority ; and this had been the condition of affairs since 
the death of the Apostles. . . . The question of the days of 
Gnosticism was not so much what should constitute the norm of 
Christian teachi ng as what should continue to be the norm.” 


We have here thus a new point against the more advanced 
school which ciaims that our present canon was accepted 
suddenly and not before the year 170 or 180 A D. 


....In the recent Congress of German Anthropologists, 
Dr. von Luschan, an authority of high rank, based upon 
detailed anatomical researches, maintained a hypotheris 
concerning the anthropological status of the Jews that at 
least is a novelty. He defends the proposition that the 
race purity claimed for the modern Jews is without ground. 
On the contrary, they have retained but few of the lead- 
ing characteristics of the Semitic type, which is found 
best developed in Northern and Southern Arabia. There, 
however, are found entirely different characteristics from 
the short head and peculiar nose of the modern Jews. The 
modern Arab has a lony head and the straight nose which 
are found in the Semitic faces on the monuments of the 
second pre-Christian century. The ancient Phenicians, too, 
had long heads. The present characteristic features of the 
Jews are the result of a mixture with other races.. To this 
must be added the fact that a large percentage of the Jews 
have blond hair; in Germany about eleven per cent. This 
is explained by von Luschan as the result of mixture with 
the Amorites, who on Egyptian mural paintings are pic 
tured with blue eyes, reddish hair, beard and eyebrows 
subaquiline noses and other features showing an Indo- 
European origin. In all probability the Jews mixed also 
with the ancient Hittites. 
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Music. 


BY E> IRENZUS STEVENSON. 








THE Symphony Society of New York, Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, has issued its prospectus for the fifteenth 
season. The afternoon concerts (it is worth while to note 
that the inexpedient and incorrect term ‘‘ public rehearsal,” 
has been wisely discarded, a precedent that we trust 
other musical societies will follow) occur on the Fridays, 
November 1ith, December 2d, January 6th, February 3d, 
March 10th, April 14th, at two o’clock. The evening con- 
certs take place on the Saturdays, November 12th, Decem- 
ber 3d, January 7th, February 4th, March 11th, April 15th, 
at a quarter after eight. It will be the Society’s second 
season in Carnegie Hall, with its generously endowed or- 
chestra. Mr. Damrosch’s program will include the follow- 
ing works: Symphonies, Beethoven’s Third and Sixth, 
Brahms’s Second, Rudorff’s in G minor (new, first Ameri- 
ean performance), Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wedding,” 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth; overtures and miscellaneous 
orchestral works, Dvorak’s ‘‘ Husitzka,’’ Cherubini’s Over- 
ture composed in 1815 for the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety (newly discovered, first American performance) ; 
Arthur Foote’s symphonic prolog, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini’; 
Beethoven’s Grand Septet for strings and wind; Saint- 
Saens’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel’’; 
Edward Lalo’s ‘*Theme and Variations’ (new); Grieg’s 
Suite, ‘‘ From Holberg’s Time”; a group of extracts from 
Wagner’s “ Tristan,’’ newly arranged by Mr. Damrosch, 
and the sam2 composer’s ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl’’ and ‘‘Tann- 
hauser”’ Prelude and Bacchanale, from the Paris version 
of the opera’s score. Soloists particularly mentioned are, 
Mr. Paderewski, and the English baritone, Mr. Plunket 
Greene. Subscribers of last season can renew their sub- 
scriptions from October 17th till October 22d, ioclusive, 
with the usual privilege of securing their former seats. 
The subscription for new patrons begins October 25th. 

The Oratorio Society, of New York, will give four after- 
noon concerts and four evening ones in Carnegie Hall in 
course of its 1892-93 season, the Society’s twentieth year. 
The afternoon dates are November 25th, December 29th, 
February 17th, April 7th, all on Fridays ; the evening 
dates are the Saturdays November 26th, December 30th, 
February 18th, April 8th. The successive choral works to 
be taken up will be Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel,’ 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,’”? Edgar Tinel’s sacred oratorio ‘St. 
Francis of Assisi ’’ (a notable European novelty by a bright 
light of the new Flemish school), and Saint-Saens’s ‘‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah,” repeated from last season, by request. 
Former subscribers will be able to retain their old seats by 
taking them from Monday, October 3ist, till Saturday, 
November 5th, inclusive. On and after November 8th 
unclaimed seats will be disposed of to new subscribers: 

The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Anton Seidl, vonductor, for its fifty-first year has not yet 
been issued ; but it is announced that its evening concerts 
will take place in Carnegie Hall (in consequence of the loss 
of the Metropolitan Opera House), and the dates will be 
November 19th, December 17th, January 14th, February 
1ith, March 4th and March 25th. The afternoon concerts 
occur on the Fridays respectively preceding. Particulars 
as to the subscription and the program will be given here 
next week. 

The management in America of Mr. Paderewski’s con- 
cert appearances have just heard from the pianist by cable 
to the effect that he is in good health and practicing busily 
for his United States concerts in 1892-’93. It is also stated 
that he will play at least three programs at his recitals, to 
include only music not brought forward by him last year 
—and that he has studied several new works for perform- 
ance with orchestral support. A recent telegram in public 
print speaks of the pianist as suffering dangerously from 
rheumatic fever—but such an announcement is at least 
unofiicial. 

Just after this department went to press last week came 
the news of the death of Mr. Patrick S. Gilmore, far and 
away the most eminent leaderof a brass concert orchestra 
in this country, and one who as the head, not to say creator 
of Gilmore’s Band, did a peculiar work in raising the 
standard of programs and of performances in such enter- 
tainments all over America. In his field of work Mr. Gil- 
more was eminently successful. He was able, efficient and 
indefatigable in the conductorship of a really remarkable 
organization, and his name will live for many a year. Mr. 
Gilmore died in the West, in his sixty-third year, and it 
is said that he left a considerable estate. 

From the Bureau of Music of the Columbian Exposition 
Commission has been issued, through the Secretary, Mr. 
George H. Wilson, the second of its announcements regard- 
ing the submitting of compositions by American writers 
as follows : 


“Under date of June 30th, 1892, the following announcement 
was made by the Bureau of Music: 

“The Mus‘cal Director desires to include in the programs of 
Exposition concerts, representative choral, orchestral and 
chamber works by native American composers. All scores re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Music before October 15th, 1892, will be 
submitted to a committee whose names are shortly to be 
announced. The favorable recommendation of this committee 
will be final and insure performance. Both printed and manu- 
seript music may be sent. 

“The Musical Director is privileged to announce the names of 
the following musicians who will constitute the committee to 
examine American compositions : 

“ Camille Saint-Saens, Paris, France. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, London, England. 
Asger Hamerik, Baltimore, Md. 
Carl Zerrahn, Boston, Mass. 
B. J. Lang, Boston, Mass. 
Wm. L. Tomlins, Chicago, Il. 
Theodore Thomas, Chicago, II). 

“ All American composers are invited to present works for the 
approval of this committee, and in order to accommodate the 
greatest number the Bureau will receive scores up to November 
15th, 1892.” 


Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s projected season of grand and 
comic opera sung in English is definitely announced by him 
as to begin on January 20th, in the Manhattan Opera 
House, situated on West Thirty-fourth Street near to 
Broadway. This new edifice, not yet opened, represents 
the manager’s latest and most costly structure for a the- 
atrical or musical purpose, and is altogether a sumptuous 
one. Mozkowski’s new romantic work “ Boabdil,” which 
proved lately an important sensation in several of the 
European operatic centers of the first rank, Berlin espe- 
cially, will inaugurate Mr. Hammerstein’s venture ; and it 
is stated that he proposes to undertake a repertory of a sort 
new to this city in the vernacular. The auditorium of the 
Manhattan contains 2,600 seats, only some four hundred per- 
sons less than the defunct Metropolitan, and it includes 
withal seventy-two boxes. In allits appointments it is 
unrivaled among New York theatrical edifices. For music- 
al ends it ought to fill a place in our present predicament 
that nothing else in town can do for aconsiderable time to 
come. 


In view of the various counter-statements still current as 
to the reported coming of a large representation of the 
Oberammergau villagers to Chicago during the Columbian 
Exhibition, and of their performance during it of the Pas- 
sion Play, the following conclusive special communication 
to The Tribune, of this city, from Mr. Hugo Lang, of 
Oberammergau, will be of interest : 


“You may give the most emphatic denial to the statement 
which you say was made that the people of Oberammergau were 
coming to Chicago next year to represent the Passion Play. 
Nothing could be further from the intentions and wishes of our 
people. To me it seems almost amusing; for I would as soon be- 
lieve to see our Kofel being brought to Chicago. Knowing, how- 
ever, that outsiders are not in the same position to judge, and 
that consequently such a statement would find believers and nat- 
urally arouse the indignation of friends of Oberammergau, I 
shall thank you to contradict the rumor as a groundless, and I 
should say malicious, invention. . Not before 1900, and no- 
where else—you ‘may rest assured—will the Oberammergauers 
again represent the Passion Play. 


** Believe me, yourssincerely, H. LANG ” 








Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


EXx-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S letter, accepting the nomi- 
nation of the Chicago Convention, was made public Sep- 
tember 27th. It opens with the statement that ‘‘ continued 
reflection and observation have confirmed me in my ad- 
herence to the opinion which I had hitherto plainly and 
publicly declared, touching the questions involved in the 
canvass.” It affirms that these questions are to be tested 
by the light of the principles of the Government, and if 
they do not satisfy this test, loyal Americanism must pro- 
nounce them false and mischievous. Conceding that the 
special purpose and mission of our free Government is the 
protection of the people in the exclusive use and enjoy- 
ment of their property and earnings, the letter affirms that 
by tariff legislation we have undertaken to build a great 
nation upon a plan especially our own; that this represents 
a familiar form of Federal taxation representing a dimi- 
nution of the property rights of the people, and only jus- 
tifiable from the standpoint of revenue. According to 
this theory strict economy is essential in public expendi- 
ture. On the other hand, the letter states that the dogma 
ig presented that tariff taxation is justifiable for the 
express purpose and intent of thereby promoting special 
interests and enterprises. This it holds to be contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution, and to directly encourage 
the disturbance by selfishness and greed of patriotic senti- 
ment. The pretenses of-its necessity in order that higher 
wages may be paid to workingmen and a home market be 
provided for farm products, it is held, should no longer 
deceive ; the truth being that such a system is directly 
antagonized by every system of justice and fairness of 
which Americans are pre-eminently proud ; the working- 
man suffering from the importation of pauper labor, and 
the farmer learning that the prices of his products are 
fixed in foreign markets. Governmental concession to 
clamorous favorites invites corruption in political affairs 
and in the end must strangle patriotism and weaken con- 
fidence in Republican institutions; tariff legislation is not 
merely a question of markets; it is a question of morals. 
Recognizing these truths the National Democracy will 
seek to equalize to the people the blessings due from the 
Government for support on the following basis : 

“Tariff reform is still our purpose. Tho we oppose the theory 

that tariff laws may be passed having for their object the grant- 
ing of discriminating and unfair governmental aid to private 
ventures, we wage no exterminating war against any American 
interests. We believe a readjustment can be accomplished, in 
accordance with the principles we profess, without disaster or 
demolition. We believe that the advantages of freer raw mate- 
rial should be accorded to our manufacttrers; and we contem- 
plate a fair and careful distribution of necessary tariff burdens, 
rather than the precipitation of free trade.” 
With regard to the Federal supervision of elections the 
letter affirms that the Federal power is the instrument of 
the Government, not its master, and that the attempts to 
interfere with and control the suffrage through Federal 
agencies reverses the fundamental and safe relations be- 
tween the people and their Government. The paragraph 
on the silver question is as follows: 

“The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abun- 
dantly sufficient in volume to supply their business needs, But 
whatever may be the form of the people’s currency, national or 
State—whether gold, silver or paper—it should be so regulated 
and guarded by governmental action, or by wise and careful 
laws. that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and stability 
of its value. Every dollar put into the hands of the people should 
be of the same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With this 
condition absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can be 
safely utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment of our cur- 
rency. 





“In dealing with this subject no selfish scheme should be al- 








lowed to intervene and no dovbtful experiment should be at- 

tempted. The wants of our people, arising from the deficiency 

or imperfect distribution of money circulation, ought to be fully 

and honestly recognized and efficiently remedied. It should, 
however, be constantly remembered that the inconvenience or 
loss that may arise from such a situation can be much easier 
borne than the universal distress which must follow a discredited 

currency.” 

The Civil Service Reform is earnestly approved. With 

regard to pensions the letter states that all patriotic and 
just citizens must commend liberal consideration for the 

worthy veteran solidiers and their families; the pension 
roll, however, should be a roll of honor “ uncontaminated 

by ill-desert and unvitiated by demagogic views.’’ The 
letter opposes any sanction to vexatious sumptuary laws, 
which unnecessarily interefere with such habits and cus- 
toms of our people as are not offensive to a just moral 
sense and are not inconsistent with good citizenship and 
the public welfare. Sympathy is expressed for people 
under a rule less free than ours, and a generous hospitality 
toward worthy immigration is approved, which, however, 
does not indorse the presence of those who have no appre- 
ciation of our institutions. The Nicaragua Canal and 
the Columbian Exposition are referred to as calling for the 
best efforts and interests of the people, with a view to pro- 
moting commerce, and as a contribution by Americans to 
the enterprises of civilization; an exhibit of American 
growthis ademonstration of American patriotism. The 
letter closes with the following paragraph : 

“Called for the third time to represent the party of my choice 
in a contest for the supremacy of Democratic principles, my 
grateful appreciation of its confidence, less than ever, effaces the 
solemn sense of my responsibility. 

“Tf the action of the convention you represent shall be indorsed 
by the suffrages of my countrymen, I will assume the duties of 
the great office for which I have been nominated, knowing full 
well its labors and perplexities, and with humble reliance upon 
the Divine Being, infinite in power to aid, and constant in a 
watchful care over our favored nation. 


...At the Massachusetts Democratic State Convention, 
at Boston, September 27th, Governor William E. Russell 
was renominated. The platform indorses the Chicago 
platform and Mr. Cleveland, especially the tariff planks, 
denounces the Elections bill and Republican administration 
of the Civil Service, calls for the repeal of the Silver Act 
of 1890, and advocates the removal of the tax on such State 
banks as are so secure that prompt redemption of their 
notes is certain. 


....The Chairman and four members of the Advisory 
Board of the Homestead strikers have been arrested on 
the charge of treason against the State of Pennsylvania. 
The information states that these as inhabitants and resi- 
dents have defied and resisted the law by assembling them- 
selves in hostile and warlike manner in insurrection and 
rebellion against the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
penalty in case of conviction istwelve years in the peni- 
tentiary. 


....Mrs. Harrison has constantly improved, and the 
President is so much encouraged that he is able to devote 
nearly the entire forenoon each day to public business ex- 
clusively, and hopes to attend the Columbian celebration 
in New York on October 12th and the dedication of the 
Exposition Building in Chicago later. 


....In the school question at Faribault, Minn., the mem- 
bers of the committee who were in favor of the continu- 
ance of what is known as the Faribault Plan, were de- 
feated and persons elected who were strongly opposed to 
that plan. 


....The official returns for the election in Maine give 
Cleaves, 67,585: Johnson, 55,072; Massey (Prohibition), 
8,871; Knowlton (Labor), 1,860 ; Bateman (People’s), 3,005 ; 
scattering, 17. Total vote, 129,629; Cleaves’s plurality, 
12,512. 

.... The health officers have reported that New York City 
is free from cholera. Quarantine matters have been very 
quiet through the week. 


FOREIGN. 


....An elaborate program has been arranged for the Co- 
lumbus celebration in Spain. The royal family arrive in 
Madrid October 4th, to remain until October 7th, and will 
then go to Seville, and on October 11th the Queen will hold 
an official reception in the town hall of Huelva. On Octo- 
ber 12th, the anniversary, the statue of Columbus will be 
unveiled ; October 16th the court will reach Granada for 
the unveiling of the grand statue of Columbus, and will 
also attend the opening of the Fine Arts Exhibition at 
Madrid and other exhibits. 


....At the election of a successor to Lord Mayor Evans, 
in London, on September 29th, there was considerable in- 
terest aroused by the fact that the man who stood next in 
rotation for the mayoralty was Stewart Knill, and a 
Roman Catholic. There was considerable opposition to 
his being promoted on this account, and one counselor pro- 
tested against his election. The protest was received with 
mingled hissing and cheering,but finally Mr. Knill received 
the election and was appointed Lord Mayor. 


....The English Government has decided to abandon 
Uganda, but to give a grant of money for three months to 
enable the British East Africa Company to wind up its 
affairs. It is reported that after that time there will bea 
commissioner appointed to have charge of that district. 


....The McCarthyite party have issued a manifesto in- 
dorsing the sincerity of the Liberal leaders, pootisiing om 
early settlement of the Home Rule question, and callin 
upon American and Australian Irishmen to give the ai 
necessary to carry on the campaign. 


...-The cholera record of the week in Europe has shown 
a steady decrease, except that the last day indicated some 
advance in Paris. In Hamburg the situation has very 


atly improved, altho the official and unofficial figures 





iffer materially. 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Ir has been a long time coming ; and now that it has 
come, it hardly seems worth the waiting. It is short; 
but it is not otherwise striking. In tone it is like all 
that comes from the same source—it assumes that all 
honesty and patriotism is to be found on bis side, and 
all selfishness and avarice on the other. ‘‘ Greed,” ‘‘av- 
arice” and “‘ selfishness” are given the emphasis of reit- 
eration as wearisome as the monotonous voice of the 
town pump. From beginning to end he rings the 
changes on *‘ selfishness and greed,” ‘‘ greed and selfish- 
ness,” ‘‘ selfish gain” on the one side, and ‘“ justice and 
honesty,” ‘‘ justice and fairness,” “‘ honest desire,” ‘* just 
and sound,” etc., on the other. He makes the good old 
word ‘‘ patriotism” do duty so much, that one finishes 
the reading of his letter with much the same feeling that 
he hears the final notes of a worn-out popular song. If 
our readers will turn to the long quotations given last 
week by Secretary Fairchild from Mr. Cleveland’s 
speeches and papers, he will find. these words and 
phrases running alt through them. 

“Justice” is good, “patriotism” is good, just as 
‘* selfishness” and ‘‘ greed” are bad. We do not need to 
be told so by Mr. Cieveland, or any oneelse. Americans 
do not need to be exhorted to be patriotic. One whose 
mouth is consiantly filled with the swelling polysyllable 
may succeed at last in creating a suspicion that he may 
himself be lacking in the virtue he so unceasingly shouts. 
And the man who is constantly accusing others of being 
** selfish” and “‘ avaricious” may tempt them to inquire 
whether he himself is fully exempt from the weakness. 
A candidate making his third attempt to get into the 
White House ought not to talk’too much about eelfish- 
ness. We do wish Mr. Cleveland would get down off his 
stilts and talk to the public in plain, simple: language, 
assuming that they know what honesty is and are not 
strangers to patriotism. 

He believes that Protection is an utterly selfish policy. 
So do foreign producers. By it the Americans, accord- 
ing to the London British Trade Review, ‘take their 











taxes out of foreigners using their markets, and get the 
benefit of both foreign and home competition.” Protec- 
tion is, therefore, selfish from the foreign standpoint. 
But we do not so regard it on this side the sea. Why? 
Because this market is properly our own market, and it 
is as much our duty to care for our own interests and to 
provide the best for our people as it is the duty of the 
father to provide for his own family. England does not 
maintain Free Trade because she thinks other countries 
would regard her as selfish if she adopted Protection, 
but because she thinks it is, on the whole, the best policy. 
If it is selfish to be prosperous, the United States may be 
as selfish as Mr. Cleveland thinks Protectionists are. 
But a great many excellent things depend on prosperity 
—the things which tend to enlightenment, mental and 
moral elevation, development of genius, and increase of 
human happiness. There is, to our mind, quite as much 
patriotism in maintaining and developing such prosper- 
ity as there is in shouting the refrain, ‘‘ Turn from selfish- 
ness, greed and avarice, to fairness and justice. Hur- 
rah for Patriotism !” 

Talking about justice, how much of the quality is 
there in insisting we are still under a war tariff? The 
value of free imports has increased since 1867 from $17,- 
000,000 to $458,000,000 in 1892; from a percentage of 
4.74 in 1870 to 55.35 in 1892. This shows how expensive 
the revisions have been, and it is wholly misleading to 
talk of our tariff as a war tariff. Only enough should 
be levied, we are told, to suffice for the economical con- 
duct of the Government. Taking the appropriation of 
the present Democratic House as a basis, we shall have 
no great amount of surplus over expenditures at the 
end of the current year. 

But Mr. Cleveland speaks of Free Trade as ‘‘ impossi- 
ble.” We agree with him. The people in their senses 
will never vote for it, nor install the party that stands 
pledged in its national platform to inaugurate it. His 
letter is so vague on the point of revision as to wring ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction from some of his independent 
supporters ; but it is plain that he has labored to convey 
an impression less startling than the out-and-out Free 
Trade position of the National"Convention. One thing is 
clear, he denounces Protection. He talks vaguely about 
not waging a war of extermination on American 
interests; but what is a war on Protection but a war on 
those interests? What is left after our Tariff laws 
are so revised as to eliminate the Protective feature ? You 
cannot subtract Protection from the Tariff and leave 
Protection. If you make the subtraction, you have 
Free Trade as the remainder. 

On other points Mr. Cleveland’s letter is satisfactory 
as to some, and unsatisfactory as to others. Nothing 
that he says on pensions, immigration, etc., is as impor- 
tant as what he leaves unsaid about State bank issues. 
This is a question of vital concern to the people. We do 
not want such a wildcat currency as the Democratic 
plank is designed to foist upon us. 

It is our opinion that we have had all the public serv- 
ice from Mr. Cleveland that is good for the country. He 
is asking the suffrage of the people the third time. It 
was the first and in; the second and out. It is now the 
third ; and we trust it will be out again, and out for the 
last time. 
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SENATOR SHERMAN AND THE SILVER ACT 
OF 1890. 


IN his article of last week, Secretary Fairchild, refer- 
ring to the silver law, of 1890 makes Senator Sherman 
and the Republican Party entirely responsible for it, and 
intimates that Mr. Sherman is now ready to have the 
law repealed. He also states that Senator Sherman does 
not believe that the present national bank system can be 
preserved. Itseemed to us that the Secretary had not 
quite fairly represented either the situation or the Sena- 
tor, and we therefore wrote the latter, asking what his 
views were on these points. He has responded, declar- 
ing that Secretary Fairchild’s statement is unfair and 
uncandid. He says: 





The act of 1890 was adopted to prevent much worse 
legislation by the Democratic Party aided by a few Re- 
publicans. The Democratic Party by a majority of its 
members in both Houses had committed itself to the free 
coinage of silver, which I regarded as a danger so great 
that every effort should be made to prevent its passage. 
The act of 1890 was passed solely to prevent the much 
worse measure threatened, of free coinage. The great 
difference, is that under the act of 1890 we buy silver at 
its market value and only issue currency to the amount 
of the cost of the silver, so that we have one dollar’s 
worth of silver at its gold value behind every treasury 
note issued under that act. I will now vote for the re- 
peal of that act (altho I do not think it is so dangerous 
as many do), because I believe it would be better to sus- 
pend the accumulation of silver bullion in the Treasury. 

As to the restoration of the wildcat, red dog, rag, tag 
and bobtail currency in vogue before the War, it seems 
to me a wild delusion, and I think would be almost as 
fatal to the Democracy as the Rebellion in the South, 
It is marvelous to me that intelligent men who were 








living and knew something of the currency prior to the 
War should be willing for a moment to surrender our 
present form of currency to return to any form of State 
bank paper money. Treasury notes of the Government 
carefully limited and properly supported by gold and 
silver coin and bullion, would be a much better form of 
paper money than circulating notes founded upon the 
varying acts of forty-four States without any common 
mode of redem ption or issue. 


This clear, strong statement by the great financial 
authority of the Republican Party and the country, 
shows that when Democrats denounce the act of 1880 
they make themselves the apologists of those who then 
advocated free coinage, and they do great injustice to the 
men who stood in the breach and prevented so great a 
disaster. It also shows that Senator Sherman thinks 
the Democratic scheme of restorirg State bank issues is 
a wild and dangerous one not to be entertained for one 
moment by sensible men. We thank him for bringing 
out these two points so strongly, 
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OUR RAILROAD PROBLEMS. 


AT some risk of overwhelming our readers, we print 
183 pages of matter devoted to Railroad problems. There 
are ten articles by the most eminent experts, who dis- 
cuss various phases of a great and growing question 
with masterly ability. With no wish to depreciate other 
publications, or to laud our own, we cannot help saying 
that this collection of articles is certainly unsurpassed, 
if not unequaled. 

The railroad question has come to be one of vital con- 
cern to the public. It has not, it is true, appeared very 
prominently in politics. The old parties have not taken 
issue over it, and madeit partisan in any of its phases. 
The Interstate Commerce Law was not a party meas- 
ure. This is not to be regretted. It is good to have at 
least one great matter of public concern divorced from 
party politics. We can have a freer, if not a fuller,a 
more deliberate, if not a more excited, discussion. The 
experts will give the thinking public a more satisfactory 
elucidation of the points in the problem than we could 
hope to get from stump speakers. 

It is only in recent years, as Senator Cullom shows, 
that our Federal Government has taken hold of the rail- 
road problem as one which comes within the scope of 
its constitutional power to “regulate commerce among 
the States.” The Interstate Commerce Act was a tenta- 
tive advance into a new field ; and its effect was antici- 
pated with widely different predictions. Its opera- 
tions have made it certain that there will be no retreat ; 
but that from time to time, as experience shall indicate, 
other enactments will be auded to it. The railroad 
was regarded in the beginning, in Englandas well as the 
United States, as a public highway. While this view 
has been modified, the companies are treated as public 
carriers, and are therefore subject to public regulation, 
beth State and Federal. Several of the articles we print 
in our ample pages lay down principles upon which this 
regulation should proceed. Senator Cullom gives some 
hints in this direction ; but the studies of Mr. Henry C. 
Adams, and Messrs. Dabney, Alexander and Clark are 
of special value in suggestiveness. 

The two articles which will command most general 
interest are those of Mr. Acworth and Mr. Voorhees. 
The former gives the clearest and most comprehensive 
statement of the distinctive features of English railway 
management we have ever seen in print. He shows 
an intimate acquaintance with our own system, and 
draws with great skill parallels and contrasts be- 
tween English and American railroading. Where. he 
finds that our system is superior to the British, 
he makes frank acknowledgment; where he is con- 
vinced that his own is superior to ours he claims 
the advantage with all modesty. Hardly a point 
of importance is omitted. He considers that we 
hold the record for the highest speed, and that we are 
developing in that direction, while English managers are 
‘* growing faint-hearted”; but he claims more fast trains 
than we have. Mr. Voorhees, it will be noticed, grants 
this claim. He also affirms the superiority of the Eng- 
lish roadbed, which most observing Americans have re- 
marked. Mr. Voorhees indicates that something start- 
ling in train service may be expected next year between 
New York and Chicago. He thinks it will be “ possible 
for a traveler to leave New York in the afternoon, after 
the day’s business is completed, and be at Chicago the 
following morning in season for the opening of business 
hours.” Our public is large in its demands, and the 
railroad companies are studying diligently how they may 
be met. 

Col. A. F. Walker and Mr. B. B. Adams. contribute 
articles which will be found very suggestive. The 
former shows the difficulty of applying arbitration so 
long as might, in the form of violence, is the first resort 
of the striker. Mob force must be prevented by legal 
force before workingmen will be prepared for arbitra- 
tion. It looks as tho the trials of the Homestead rioters, 
on indictments for various forms of violence including 
murder, and the arrests last week on the charge of 
treason against the State, might contribute toa final set- 
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tlement of the question of mob force. They will at 
least indicate if the law is at present insufficient to pro- 
tect life and property. Mr. Adams seems to us to hold 
the balances very evenly in discussing the respective 
interests and behavior of employers and employés. He 
believes that employers can do much to prevent strikes 
by cultivating a good understanding with their men, by 
making what Colonel Walker calls concessions in their 
interests, by showing that they care as much for the 
personal welfare of the engineer as for the engine, for 
that of the conductor as for his train. The men often 
feel that they are treated as mere machines. Companies 
will find it totheir own advantage to seek the good will 
of their men by showing their own good will. 

We have no space in which to speak of Mr. Schoon- 
maker's excellent article on the unity of railroads and 
railroad interests. Healthy competition is good, but 
there is much that passes as competition which is not in 
the interests of the public. Professor Clark also makes 
suggestions of value, growing out of his railroad experi- 
ence. 

We commend this series of articles to the most careful 
study. Those desiring to study railroad problems and 
become familiar with the more important phases of a 
great public question, will find in our columns this week 
the substance of a whole volume of expert studies. 
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“NEVER WILL BE SLAVES?” 


THE German Catholics who have the last week been 
holding their Congress in Newark, N. J., are not the 
first, as they will not be the last, to boast of the shame 
of their intellectual servitude. One of the resolutions 
adopted was devoted to the burniag school question, and 
it embraced the following words : 








“The Congress strictly adheres to the unerring principle 
that ‘ We approve what St. Peter approves ; we recommend 
what he recommends; we condemn what he condemns, 
and we tolerate what he tolerates.’”’ 


‘“*St. Peter” is, of course, Roman for Gregory, Pius, 
Leo, or whoever else happens to have been elected Pope 
by the lay and clerical gentlemen to whom a previous 
Leo, Gregory or Pius had given a scarlet hat, The state- 
ment is simply the old and familiar one, expressed in 
baldest and most uncompromising terms, that the Pope 
is absolute dictator of the conscience and intelligence of 
his slaves. This is more than the infallibility of one or 
two utterances in a century ; it is Ultramontane despot- 
ism affecting every opinion or act of his voluntarily abject 
subjects. The men who talk so have no opinion of their 
own; they can be eliminated from the history of the 
progress of human thought. If there are a thousand of 
them they count just one—no, not one, for that one is 
some one else, one born to the name of Pecci, who has 
taken the name of Leo, and whose opinion does count, 
not theirs. They have abdicated the throne of thought. 

We suspect their abdication is not wholly successful ; 
such abdication is generally a failure or a pretense. 
Archbishop Corrigan laid dowh to them, with genuine 
submissiveness, the authority of the Pope on the School 
question and on Cahenslyism, and they could not quite 
accept it. We will then, despite their loud disclaimer of 
intellectual manliness, have to give them a little credit 
for what they disclaim. They are not quite such slaves as 
they try to be. 

Would it not be weil for our Roman Catholic brethren 
to try constantly to enlarge rather than to diminish the 
sphere of their freedom of thought and action? Does it 
never occur to them to ask why it is that the world’s prog- 
ress in all scholarship or statescraft has left them so far 
behind? Why is it that Germany leads the world’s 
scholars and not Austria? Why is it that Catholics 
have had no part in the establishment of the French 
Republic? Why is it tbat it was not Catholic France 
but unbelieving France and Protestant America that in- 
vented the modern republic with its liberty, equality and 
fraternity ? Why is it that the enterprise of the world 
is in the hands of Protestant England, Germany and the 
United States? Does it never occur to our Catholic 
brethren that this doctrine of meek submission, which so 
often dominates even the facial features of ecclesiastics, 
is destructive to independent and enterprising progress? 
Do they know why Catholicism, with all the enor- 
mous advantage of possession and of numbers, has, 
in these last two centuries, been hopelessly distanced by 
the Protestant nations, has lost the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the countries where it is established, and has come 
to be almost a negligible factor in the story of the world’s 
intellectual and social advance, so that it is now clear, 
even to the authorities in Rome, that somehow a new 
policy must be adopted, and old medievalism dropped ? 
This is the meaning of the late interference of the Pope 
in behalf of the French Republic. Only where, as in 
this country, the Catholics have imbibed a considerable 
independent spirit, the product of free institutions, and 
even so under serious disadvantages, can they take the 
rank in scholarship or literature which their numbers 
would warrant us to expect of them. We believe that 
our public schools, with their freedom of thought, will 
produce better Catholics than the parochial schools. 
The type of Catholics indicated by the resolutions of 
these Germans yet fresh to our shores, has in it no.prom- 


ERNEST RENAN. 


THe death of Ernest Renan deprives France of her 
most distinguished scholar and author. 

Renan was an extraordinarily multifarious man, and 
must be considered under more than one aspect. He 
was a poor boy, son of a sailor in Brittany, and intended 
for the priesthood. Having pursued his classical studies 
he entered upon the course of theology at the College of 
St. Sulpice, under the patronage of the famous Arch- 
bishop Dupanloup, then a simple abbé in charge of a 
seminary. Three years study made him easily superior 
to all his associates, giving him command of philosophy, 
and of Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac. But his independent 
mind could not be controlled by his teachers ; his faith 
could not bear the strain of the demands made upon it, 
and he gave up his belief in supernatural Christianity. 
This made it impossible for him to enter the priesthood, 
and he went out into the world to find a place where he 
could teach. His sister, who had been a governess, and 
had saved two hundred and fifty dollars, gave it to him 
and afterward became his companion and helper until 
her death. The story how he secured fame and success 
is the simple story of his work asa scholar and writer. 
Renan may be said to have lived three lives, or, at 
least, to have appealed to three classes of men. Our 
readers know him best as a distinguished unbeliever. 
His name will remain in history principally as that of a 
great Semitic scholar. Early in his life he wrote the 
first volume of a work on the Comparative History of 
the Semitic Languages. A'tho the work was never 
completed, noreven revised, and altho some of its posi- 
tious have been since disproved, it was an epoch-making 
book, as it showed that what Bopp had done for the 
Arabic languages might be done for the Semitic. It was 
not only a most scholarly work but it was written in ex- 
quisite French, so that it was a literary treat to peruse 
what it might be expected would be an extremely dry 
treatise. No one ever accused Bopp of being readable. 
Of all the positions taken by Renan in this work none 
has been more successfully controverted than that which 
assumed an inherent genius for monotheism among the 
Semitic races. We now know well enough that Semites 
had very thickly populated pantheons. It is remarkable 
that this first fruits of Renan’s studies has not been fol- 
lowed by any other comprehensive attempt to prepare a 
comparative grammar of Semitic tongues, altho their 
close affinity, their small number and their limited litera- 
ture would seem to tempt the scholar. Doubtless the 
ciscovery of the Assyrian language has delayed the 
enterprise. Renan’s other great work in this same line 
is his expedition to Phoenicia, with its three great vol- 
umes, followed by his Corpus of Phoenician Inscrip- 
tions, a great folio work which is indispensable to all 
scholars in this branch, and which can hardly ever lose 
its rank. 

To most Englishmen and Americans Renan is known 
chiefly as the author of ‘‘ The Life of Jesus.” Probably 
no book has aroused more violent opposition. Renan’s 
researches in Syria prepared the way for this biography 
of our Lord, and its great merit is the local coloring 
which Renan gives to the history. With exquisite liter- 
ary taste he has written the story as he conceived it, a 
story laid amid the idyllic poetry of Syrian hills and 
vales, out of which grew a simple and wonderful sage, 
who rejected the formalities of his race and religion, and 
became the masterful moral teacher of the world. That 
is all. But so far it is well worth while for the devoutest 
Christian to study Renan’s monumental work. What 
aroused the indignation of so many against Renan was 
not so much his conclusions, utterly destructive as they 
were to the whole supernatural history of our Lord, as 
the manner in which he expressed them. There was in 
it no polemics; he did not appear to think the common 
Christian faith deserved the compliment of a serious ar- 
gument. He merely brushed all old religious faith 
away, as a man might brush a fly, without noticing what 
he did. To him miracle was, of course, so absurd, the 
resurrection of the dead so preposterous, that they were 
not worth referring to ; they could be simply eliminated 
quietly, left out of the story, and the story told without 
them. Nothing could be more provoking, and we cannot 
doubt that Renan enjoyed the storm which his book 
raised. It was translated into many languages, but the 
great evil prophesied of it never happened. Faith was 
notdestroyed ; the Christian religion still continued as 
unshaken by the contempt of Repan as it had been by 
the ridicule and virulence of Voltaire or Rousseau. 

To the French people Renan was not so much the great 
scholar or the great critic of religion as he was the su- 
preme literary artist. No maz was a finer master of the 
French language. Asan essayist he was without a su- 
perior. Philosophical, witty, clear, always fresh, always 
suggestive, his words were music itself. The supremest 
glory of pure French literature was his. But this is a 
sphere which interests the French rather than interests us, 
and we may speak of two of his defects. A few years ago 
he wrote a romance having to do with the social sins of 
religious celibates, which was unhealthy and shocked the 
public feeling. This was extraordinary, as coming from 
a man who has declared in the memoirs of his own life 
that the priesthood, as he had known it during the peri- 
od of his instruction, was pure and true. This work is 





ise of anything but imbecility and decay. 





weakness in scholarship. For many years he refused to 
accept the work of the pioneers in the new department 
of Assyriology, and he never made full use of their re- 
sults. He belonged to the old school of Semitic echolars, 
who felt that they must know everything within the 
limit of that family of languages and everything akin 
thereto, from monumental Pheenician, classical Hebrew 
and Arabic down to Palmyrene and Coptic, before he 
was ready to begin the study of a language whose adepts 
were calling it the Sanskrit of the Semitic tongues. But 
this was an attitude which not a few other distinguished 
Arabic scholars have taken as it were out of a certain 
jealousy of the new study. 

What will live of Ernest Renan is his work in pure 
scholarship. It has sometimes been said that he invented 
a new form of religion, that which recognizes the ex- 
istence of an unknown Supreme Being, which looks 
with a supercilious contempt on vice and has an esthetic 
admiration for virtue, virtue which will, in the end, 
when it has a fair chance, get the victory over vice, and 
which it is worth while to obey. This easy ethics can 
hardly be quite a religion. Its merit is that it is not 
hostilely or viciously aggressive toward the faith. Faith 
is aggressive, and can conquer this tolerant unbelief. 
But tolerant unbelief has a certain gracious look ; and 
Renan’s unpopularity in France and out of it was very 
considerably modified before his death, even where it 
had not given place to positive admiration. 
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Editorial Votes. 


INSTEAD of thirty-two pages we print this week forty- 
four, and even so we find it difficult to make room for the 
reading matter which we wish to provide for our readers. 








The great pressure comes upon us from the number and 

length of the articles discussing the great railroad questions 

which are of somuch importance to the country. These 

articles, of which we speak elsewhere, are by Senator Cul- 

lom, of Illinois; W. M. Acworth, Esq., of London; Messrs. 

A. Schoonmaker, Walter D. Dabney and Henry C. Adams, 

who are connecte/ with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

‘ sion ; Theodore Voorhees, of the New York Central Rail- 
road ; Col. Aldace F. Walker, of the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation ; B. B. Adams, Jr , of The Railroad Gazette; Prof. 
Frederick Clark, of the Leland Stanford University, and 
Gen. E. P. Alexander. These articles occupy thirteen 
pages, and even with the additional space which we give, 
occupy some room which we would gladly have given to 
other general articles. But we must mention a poem by 
Bliss Carman entitled “‘The Night Express,’’ which is 
something more than a railroad poem; an article on the 
Sensitiveness of our Southern Brethren, by the Rev. W. 
E. C. Wright ; a Russian sketch and verdict, by George T. 
Dowling, D.D.; an account of an interview with John 
Morley, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson ; a full report of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council by Dr. Ellinwcod ; and a paper on the 
Fine Art of the Florist, by Miss Ward. There are other 
poems by Laura Sanford and R. K. Munkittrick; und 
stories by William N. Harben and Anna L. Miller. 


THE voluntary retirement of the Hon. Henry L. Dawes 
from the United States Senate, after a service of eighteen 
years in each house of Congress, is a noteworthy 
event. His service in Congress covers a most interesting 
period in our national history ; and he has borne his full 
share in the legislation that has made the period memo- 
rable. Both in the House and in the Senate he has been 
chairman of important committees, and has been able to 


. | render able service. The work, however,with which his name 


’ will be most fully identified pertains to Indian legisla- 
tion. As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs he has been able to contribute more than any other 
man to the work of revolutionizing the Government’s policy 
of dealing with its wards. He secured the first appropria- 
tion, $20,000, from the. public Treasury in 1876 for Indian edu- 
cation, and it is largely owing to his intelligent and persist- 
ent efforts that the annua] sum has been steadily increased, 
until now it is more than $2,250,000. It perhaps would be 
too much to say that the twenty non-reservation schools, 
now established or under way, with a capacity for five 
thousand pupils, are distinctively his creation, and yet it is 
safe to say that without his active co-operation and intel- 
ligent sympathy, few if any of them could now exist. To 
him is due the great credit of promoting the cause of In- 
dian education, until now more than 20,000 Indian pupils 
are receiving the inestimable advantages of a common 
school education at Government expense. As the author 
of the ‘‘Dawes Bill,”’ or law of severalty, by virtue of which 
Indians who take their allotments of public land become 
citizens of the United States, he has conferred upon these 
people a benefit similar to that conferred upon the Co 
ored people by L.incoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. The 
full history of his labors for these people, his patience, his 
persistency, his tact, his skill, will perhaps never be writ 
ten; but it must be to him a source of great gratificatior 
to see what wondrous changes have been wrought and tc 
be conscious of the important part that he has performed 
We are sure thatin his retirement to private life fron 
his long, arduous and honorable career, he will carry witk 
him the profound respect of all intelligent citizens wh 
have any knowledge of the public service which he has ren 
dered. He will take rank among the honored and usefu 
statesmen who have left a permanent record onthe atu 





the chief blot upon his literary career. The other was a 


book of the nation. 
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THE second Democratic gerrymander in Wisconsin 
has just been overthrown by the Supreme Court of that 
State. The first one was declared unconstitutional by the 
Court because it was in flagrant violation of the provisions 
of the Constitution requiring that counties should not be 
divided between different legislative districts. There were 
also other respects in which the first act violated the su- 
preme law. The Legislature was called together and nade 
a@ second apportionment, and now the Supreme Court has 
overthrown that. Wedonotremember any similar case 
in the history of the country. This isa bad year for Dem- 
ocratic legislation ofthis kind. A similar act was over- 
thrown in Michigan ; the Democratic gerrymander in In- 
diana will probably be overturned ; and this week the Court 
of Appeals of New York will hear arguments against the 
outrage which the last Legislature perpetrated on the peo- 
ple of this State. One of the divisions of the Supreme 
Court last week rendered a. decision upholding the consti- 
tutionality of this gerrymander on various points. It held 
that while there had been a manifest inequality in the ap- 
portionment of Assembly districts, yet this was a matter 
lying within the discretion of the Legislature, and it was 
not for the courts to interfere. This is a singular doctrine, 
and we trust that the Court of Appeals will not be gov- 
erned by it. The Constitution was of course enacted for 
the protection of the people. It requires that the leg- 
islative districts shall be apportioned to the various coun- 
ties on the basis of the enumeration of the population. 
When more legislative districts are apportioned to a coun- 
ty which has 75,000 population than to another which has 
80,000 it would seem that the spirit and intent, if not the 
letter of the Constitution had been violated. And what is 
the function of the courts if not to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and protect the people of the State ? 


In one of his Presidential Messages Mr. Cleveland held 
that the effect of a duty on any article was to add just so 
much to thecost of that article to the consumer in this 
country. That idea has been exploded many times, and it 
ought not to pass current at this late day; but it evidently 
does in some quarters. Foreign producers understand the 
matter much better. The London Trade Review ina 
recent article says: 

“One effect of Protection, such as foreign countries are now 

presenting and enforcing against our exports, is that they often 
get what they want of our goods at reduced prices and a contri- 
bution to their revenues at the same time. If there were ne such 
tariffs the reverse effects would follow. Our manufacturers 
could demand better prices, the revenues of these States, as in 
ours, would be chiefly and entirely borne by their own people 
But, as it is, these protectionist countries take their taxes out of 
foreigners, using their markets and getting the benefit of both 
foreign and home competition.” 
A good illustration of the operation of tariffs is afforded 
in the schedule on tin plate. The McKinley bill was en- 
acted to go into effect in October, 1890; but the tin plate 
clause did not become operative until July, 1891. In Octo- 
ber, 1890, before the duty was raised, the price of tin plate 
per box free on board at Liverpool, was seventeen shillings 
and twopence ; by the following February it had risen to 
eighteen shillings. Then, in anticipation of the application 
of the tariff rates in July it gradually decreased until it 
reached, in August, thirteen shillings and ninepence. 
There was a further decline from this price to twelve shil- 
lings and threepence in April last. The average price per 
pound of imported tin plate of all kinds was, in 1890, three 
cents; in 1891, it had risen to three and a half cents; but in 
1892, owing to the new conditions created by large previous 
imports, and by a considerable production in our own 
country, the price bas fallen to less than three cents per 
pound. This shows that it is not the consumer who pays 
all the tax, even at first when high rates are levied to 
create a new industry, the final results of which are greatly 
to cheapen the price to the consumer, 


THE Catholic papers of this city are making a great deal 
of the fact that Chauncey M. Depew and John Foord, 
President and Secretary of the New York State Managers’ 
of the Columbian Exposition, have asked Archbishop Cor- 
rigan that he “‘be present and make an address” on the 
occasion of the dedication of the State building on the 
Exposition grounds this month. The invitation politely 
calls attention to the fact that the New World was discov- 
ered under the auspices of the Catholic Church, and that 
the portion of the New World on which Columbus first set 
foot is now under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. It was a very proper and courteous act 
to ask the Archbishop to be present and make an address; 
but why should so much be made of it ? There will be 
other addresses besides his. One cannct help noticing 
a certain self-conscious eagerness on the part of our Cathv- 
lic brethren to put themselves on view, to notice slights or 
honors, and to get up great parades or special exhibitions 
which will separate them from their fellow-countrymen. 
We wish they were a little more anxious to show how 
thoroughly they are incorporated into the citizenship of 
the nation, and a little less anxious to display their sepa- 
rateness. 


SUPPOSE a traveler, passing through the town of Andover, 
Mass., should stop at the door of the theological seminary 
in that town to inquire about the most direct and safest 
road to Boston, what answer would he be likely to get ? 
Possibly it might be as follows: 

“Well, sir, that road (pointing to the old turn- 
pike) has, in the past, generally been called the safest 
and best way; but, my good sir, a syndicate of far- 
seeing, enterprising men, who have been looking into 
the matter, decided two or three years ago that a 
far more attractive route could be found -than the 
old turnpike, and they at once looked into the matter 
again, when they concluded to construct a new road or 
highway directly over the mountains —fine seenery there— 
then they courageously followed a new survey which led 
from thence straight to Boston, via Cambridge. That new 


all to pieces, and I advise you to go that way. I admit’ 
sir, that there are some dark passages, over the mountains, 
on this new route, but the syndicate has secured lights of 
@ new fashion to be placed all along the avenue, so that 
there will be little or no danger in taking that road.” 

** Has the whole route all the way through to the very 
end beer surveyed ?’’ anxiously inquired the traveler. 

* No, not exactly,’ was the reply; ‘“‘ but the syndicate 
assures us that all who go that way will surely get 
there.” 

“Do you know of any one who ever went that way and 
got there—to Boston I mean—that’s what I want to know?” 

**No—I don’t for certain,’’ was the hesitating reply; ‘‘but 
most of the directors, including the chief engineer, talk 
that way. and they ought to know.”’ 

“* Well,’”’ says the traveler, ‘I think I will take the old 
turnpike this time, asI want to be sure I am right. 
Good-morning.”’ 

He got there! 


THERE have been a hundred illustrations of the fact 
that what would seem the most patent device often con- 
ceals itself until some quick-witted person makes it known 
to the world, when every one wonders that he ha. never 
thought of it before. Hitherto everybody has supposed it 
necessary in large towns to bring the schools within the 
reach of the pupils, even at a considerable expense in mul- 
tiplying these schools. But it occurred a few years ago to 
some one in Concord, Mass., to ask whether it would not 
be cheaper to bring the children to the schools than the 
schools to the children. The plan was tried, and worked 
so well that it has been extended to other towns at a great 
saving of expense, as the cost of bringing the children toa 
large central school is much less than that of supporting 
schools with an unnecessary number of teachers in outly- 
ing districts. This plan applies admirably to country 
towns, which need to have but one central schoolhouse 
with all the grades, and better and fewer teachers, while 
the rideis a very enjoyable recreation to the children, and 
assures fuller avd more constant attendance. Better 
buildings are possible, and the farmers’ wives are glad to 
drive the wagons and to take good care of the children on 
the road at a reasonable compensation. 


ONE of the most comical things we have lately seen is the 
excuse of the Birmingham, Ala., Age Herald, for the rot- 
ten-egging of General Weaver, at Macon, Ga. One of those 
bad eggs hit Mrs. Weaver in the face. Of course, says the 
Birmingham puper, it was a disgraceful outrage; but then 
it would have us understand that that is the way cam- 
paigns are carried on in Georgia. They served General 
Weaver no worse than they would have served their own 
Governor or Senator. That is their style of conducting 
acanvass. They had no special grudge against General 
Weaver because he came from Iowa, or because he wore a 
blue uniform in the War, or because he wants to whip the 
Democratic Party. It was the mere usual turbulence. 
Well, General Weaver did not like it any better for all that. 


It is not strange that the selection of a monastery in 
Spain, as the place of meeting for the Provincials of the 
Society of Jesus to elect a General of the Jesuit Order, has 
made a great deal of remark, as this is the first time since 
the Society was founded in 1534 that such an election has 
been made outside of Rome. The place chosen is near the 
birthplace of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Order. We 
do not put a great deal of faith in the report tbat the elec- 
tion was held in Spain to prevent interference by the Pope 
and to avoid the forced election of an Italian. The story 
is reported that once and a second time the meeting was 
called for Rome, but that the protests of the Provincials, 
who refused to go there, caused the substitution of Spain. 
Outsiders know very little about the politics which some- 
times run very hot inside these orders. But it is quite 
likely that a dislike on the part of the members of the 
Order to the Italian Government had a great deal more to 
do with their refusal to go to Rome. The Jesuits must 
know that they are not popular in Rome, and there »ave 
been stories of late of demonstrations even against a pop- 
ular Pope. We presume it was much more a suspicion of 
the Italian people than of the Pope which decided the se- 
lection of the place of meeting. 


...-Our Catholic papers every little while discuss the 
question over which the late Daniel Dougherty used, now 
and then, to get angrily eloquent, whether a Roman Cath- 
olic could ever be elected President. A similar question 
has agitated the heart of London, inasmuch as Stewart 
Knill was the Alderman next in succession as Lord Mayor. 
Theonly objection to him was that he is a Roman Catholic, 
and his predecessor wrote a letter to ask whether 
he would, if elected. appoint an Anglican chaplain, 
and whether he would attend certain “ functions” in which 
religion is made a show of, and which the Lord Mayor 
is expected to attend in his official capacity. Mr. Knill 
had the straightforward good sense to declare that he 
would not attend worship in which he did not believe, but 
would appoint a deputy to take his place at public reli- 
gious ceremonies. He will appoint an official chaplain from 
the Established Church, but will not himself make use of 
his services. We are glad to see that his consistent course 
is approved by nearly all of the English papers and did 
not prevent his election. 


....-Miss Frances E. Willard’s visit to England gives 
occasion for a very laudatory mention of her in The Pall 
Mali Gazette. It is twenty-five years since she was in 
England before, and she finds that there has been great 
progress since then. Then temperance sentiment hardly 
existed in England; now it has actually got its principles 
embodied in the platform of a victorious political 
party. Their local option plank is one of the 


evidences that the English Liberals are the party of the 
future. Miss Willard says tbat these twenty-five years 


Union has been organized, and now has 200,000 members ; 
we have Prohibition in five States ; anti-tobacco legislation 
in thirty-four, and woman’s suffrage in one. She em- 
phatically declares that adopting woman’s suffrage has 
given strength to the woman’s temperance movement. 


.... We have again and again, during the last few years, 
had occasion to express our profound indignation at the 
administration of Tennessee law as applied to some coun- 
try farmers belonging to the Seventh Day Adventist body, 
who, after having faithfully kept the Sabbath on the sev- 
enth day of the week, worked in their fields on the first day 
of the week. This prosecution has been renewed, and three 
men of families, one fifty-five and another sixty-two years 
of age, were convicted, and have, during the summer and 
autumn, been working out their fine, being set to work 
with criminals at shoveling on the common highway. They 
refused to pay their fine, declaring that it was unjust, and 
that they were liable to be arrested again as soon as they 
were released. We have said before, and we say again, 
that this is bad law, bad morals and bad religion. 


.... They say that the Olympic Club in New Orleans will 
never again patronize a prize fight between a Negro and a 
white man. The Negro Dixon’s victory over his white an- 
tagonist has opened their eyes to the inherent sinfulness of 
such contests, which, says the New Orleans States, will 
make ‘‘ thousands of vicious and ignorant Negroes regard 
the victory of Dixon over Skelly as ample proof that the 
Negro is superior to the white man."’ Well, is not he 
equal when he is equal, and superior when he is superior ? 
Was not Dixon superior to Skelly ? Nevertheless, we 
quite approve of the Olympic Club’s shutting its doors to 
at least one kind of prize fights ; and nothing would please 
us more now than to have the liquor saloons of New Or 
leans follow the example and refuse to admit Negroes 
within their doors. 


....Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, N. Y., and Judge Ed- 
mund F. Dunne, of Florida, have been two of the severest 
Catholic critics of Archbishop Ireland’s Faribault school 
plan. Now a similar plan has been adopted in Lima, in 
Bishop McQuaid’s own diocese, and Judge Dunne attacks 
it in eighteen different counts, of which the chief are that 
it does not allow the bishop to choose the text-books, nor 
provide that religious emblems may be in the schoolroom, 
nor for religious habits to be worn by teachers, nor holi- 
days on saints’ days, nor definite hours for instruction in 
the Catechism. Judge Dunne will never lower his flag he- 
fore the public school, whatever bishops or archbishops 
may do. He is more papal than the Pope. 


....I[t is time that some one of our Catholic papers 
should have made the discovery which we find recorded 
in the columns of The Colorado Catholic: 


** The Colorado Catholic has not and will not join in the hue and 
cry of certain Democratic journals against Indian Commissioner 
Morgan. Our reasons for not doing so may be tersely stated 
as follows: The Indian Commissioner’s office can scarcely be 
made an issue in the campaign, for the very good reason that 
more money has been paid out to the schools during this 
than any previous Administration. The final outcome or ulti- 
mate results of a proposition tell the story. The figures them- 
selves cannot be contested, and they show that Mr. Morgan has 
paid out to the contract schools more money than any previous 
commissioner for the same period of time.” 


.. «Already the stands and the decorations are going up 
for what will be one of the most magnificent popular dis- 
plays ever made in this city, in memory of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus. The churches next Sunday will ring 
their bells in his honor, and preachers will tell how his 
discovery has enlarged the area of Christendom. Then 
soldiers and seamen and citizens will parade in his honor, 
and the people of this great city will give the week to re- 
joicing and commemoration. The discovery of America 
has absolutely revolutionized the history of the world, and 
we cannot give too much honor to the discoverer. 


.... Not a drum was beat, not a speech was made at the 
opening of the new great university of Chicago last week. 
The first exercises were in the class room at half-past eight 
in the morning, when five hundred students met their pro- 
fessors and the lessons were assigned and lectures begun. 
At the first chapel exercises, tho two hundred visitors were 
present, there was not a word beyond the regular devotions, 
and the casual hearer would not have known but that the 
university had been in existence for fifty years. It went 
about its business as quietly as a new star in the sky, but 
expecting a thousand students within a fortnight. 


....-Another wonder of the turf! Nancy Hanks has 
beaten her own record, and all other records, by trotting a 
mile in two minutes and four seconds. We really now are 
within apparent reach of the impossible feat, as Robert 
Bonner declared it, of a mile in two minutes. This was no 
kite-shaped track, but the ordinary regulation track ; and 
the only discount on the marvelous performance is the 
fact that the sulky was somewhat better made than those 
of the days of Flora Temple and Maud S§. 


...-There is, after all, to be a divided Democratic ticket 
in this city. The ‘“‘ Anti-Snappers,’’ as they are called, are 
so thoroughly disgusted with Tammany’s municipal 
methods that they refuse to support any ticket which 
that organization is responsible for. So they are to nomi- 
nate their own separate ticket. Division on the municipal 
ticket will not help to unity in support of the national 
ticket. 


....We deeply regret to hear, as we go to press, that 
Lord Tennyson—no, Alfred Tennyson—is very low and not 
expected to survive many days. With him will expire the 
brightest light of the Victorian Age. So much does the 
world yet honor the poet above all other men. 


....Massachusetts has had two great Senators, Webster 
and Sumner. She has had two useful Senators, Henry 





have shown quite as great progressin the United States. 





road, or avenue, it should be called, beats the old turnpike 


During this time the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Wilson and Henry L. Dawes. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 
BY F, F. ELLINWOOD, D.D. 


THE people of Toronto appear to take a real pleasure in 
contributing to the comfort and entertainment of their 
guests of the Pan-Presbyte:ian Council. No more thor- 
ough and hearty hospitality could be desired. The excur- 
sion of Saturday, the 24th inst., was a success. All ar- 
rangements were carried out admirably, tho the happy 
company came very near to experiencing the shock of a 
frightful disaster, only averted by a plucky and cool, 
headed feat by the Rev. John Ramsey, one of the delegates 
from Scotland, such asis not often witnessed, and which 
called forth the thanks and congratulations of the Modera- 
tor at the next day’s session. 

A SABBATH IN TORONTO. 

It was well worth a journey from New York to see how 
these Scotch and Irish Canadians keep the Sabbath. 
Scotland herself is fairly outdone. I have seen men reeling 
with intoxication on a Sabbath morning in Glasgow, but 
in Toronto all was quiet save that the whole population 
seemed to turnout to church. It is said that there are 
twenty-five Presbyterian churches in this population of 
200,000. Altogether the churches of the city number about 
one hundred and fifty. Of course the pulpits of various 
denominations were courteously opened to delegates to the 
Council. 

Not only citizens, but good stanch Psalm singers from 
the country round about, flocked to the city to hear some 
distinguished preacher who had been their pastor in the 
old country or who, at least, had come from the dear old 
town of their birth. 

From all that I can learn [ havea firm belief that Toron- 
to is probably the most thoroughly religious city on the 
continent or in the world. Its churches are very many of 
them massive and elegant, and are well filled with wor- 
shipers. Its educational institutions also are established 
ona noble scale. Indeed, who ever knew a city in whose 
religion there survived a Puritanic earnestness and grip, 
that was not also noted fora noble zeal in education ? 

A visitor from any part of Yankeedom cannot refrain 
from noticing and envying the homogeneousness of the 
population in a Canadian city. If the United States are 
behind in the general average of churchgoing and reli- 
gious zeal it is because society is handicapped with a god- 
less foreign element. 

The sessions of Monday were spent in earnest discussions 
on some of the most practical and important questions of 
the day. 

In the morning a resolution was introduced by Dr. John 
Hall, of New York, proposing that the Council request the 
allied churches to overture their respective governments 
with respect to the substitution of the resort to arbitra- 
tion in place of international wars. The motion was re- 
ferred to the Business Committee. The inception of the 
movement to which Dr. Hall referred was understood to 
have been due to the Rev. Dr. Moses Hoge, of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Caurch. 

Before taking up the chief order of the day, the Council 
considered a list of new applications from various churches 
for admission to the Alliance. The following bodies were 
admitted: The Church of Scotland in Canada, the Re- 
formed Church of Hanover and the Church of Christ in 
Japan. The Reformirte Bund of Germany and the Swiss 
Evangelical Union were received as associated communi- 
ties with the privilege of sending delegates. 

PLACE OF THE NEXT COUNCIL. 


A letter was presented, from the Rev. John Marshall 
Lang, inclosing a resolution passed at a meeting of minis- 
ters and elders held in Glasgow, July 4th, 1892, extending 
an invitation to the Council to meet next in that city, and 
promising the delegates a hearty welcome should they 
come. Several delegates from Glasgow took the platform 
and indorsed and urged the invitation, which was accepted 
by the Council by a unanimous standing vote. 

The order of the day, which was, ‘‘The Work of the 
Church among the Colored Population of America,’ was 
taken up and an able paper was read by the Rev. D. J. 
Saunders, D.D., President of Biddle University. Dr. 
Saunders, who is the only colored delegate in the Council, 
was received with applause. His paper contained many 
instructive facts. The work of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church (colored), which was organized in 1869, was 
shown to have extended into nine States and one Territory 
and now embraced twenty-three presbyteries, 13,439 com- 
municants, and possessed church property to the amount 
of $202,961. 

A second paper was presented on the same subject by the 
Rev. A. L. Phillips, Secretary for this work (among the 
colored people) in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Among other interesting and encouraging facts he stated 
that for the education of the Negro the South had ex- 
pended $60,000,000 since the War, to which $30,000,000 had 
been added by the Christian people of the Northeast and 
West. This large amount has been devoted chiefly to the 
establishment and endowment of universities, colleges 
and primary schools, whose influence is wholly Christian. 

As to direct results of strictly religious work in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Phillips gave the following statistics : 
Communicants of colored Presbyterian churches, U.S. A. 
(North), 15,676 ; communicants of Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, 13,489; communicants of Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. (South), 1,269. Those of the colored people who can 
read and write now number 2,500,000. Eighteen thousand 
teachers are employed in schools. One hundred and fifty- 
four newspapers and two magazines are published and 
supported by the colored people, and they pay taxes on 
$264,000,000 worth of property. 

THE INDIANS. 
The work of the Church among the Indians of the United 








States and Canada was taken up, and the first address was 
made on the work of the Canadian Church. In place of Dr. 
J. P. Williamson, of the Dakota Mission, who had been 
asked to present a paper, a brief address on the general 
subject of Christian work in its relation to the work of the 
Government among the Indians of the United States and 
‘Territories, was made by the Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, one of 
the Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 

The points elicited in relation to the Indjans were; 
(1) The work of the Christian missionary has always 
been a chief agency in the intellectual .as well as the 
moral elevation of the Indian. In our own more recent 
period such schools as those at Hampton and Carlisle are 
well-nigh all that could be desired as nurseries of industry, 
intelligence and piety ; but all the earlier schools of a high 
order were establishxd and supported by missionaries. 

It has been said that four-fifths of the work of true 
civilization among the tribes now in the Indian Territory 
was effected by missionary efforts. The work of the 
Riggses and Williamsons—fathers and sons-——-among the 
Dakotas, or the more recent work carried on among-the 
Sioux, under the episcopates of Bishops Whipple and Hare, 
have been scarcely less valuable. 

(2) There are and always have been special reasons why 
the Government cannot reach the Iudians with the high- 
est molding and elevating influence. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the Government has 
ever intended to be dishonorable. It has made the treaties 
one after another in good faith, but it has always miscal- 
culated the incoming tide of population. 

The old boundaries have soon been found to be impracti- 
cable. Lands that were supposed to be beyond the reach 
of actual settlement for generations, have been called for 
perhaps in a decade. 

It is said that the Canadian Government has been more 
just toward the Indian than that of the United States, 
and it is probably true; but had there been in Canada the 
same rush of population it may be doubted whether there 
would have been any appreciable difference. The difficulty 
of holding in check a fierce rush of settlers even till 
preparations can be made for an advertised sale of lands 
has been illustrated in Oklahoma andin more recently 
distributed sections. 

Now the repeated rupture of solemn treaties by our 
Government has been sufficient of itself to create a lasting 
distrust in the Indian breast. No race has a deeper sense 
of the force and obligation of a solemn compact. 

Another cause of alienation in the Indian tribes has been 
the dishonesty of multitudes of the Government’s agents, 
There are now and there have been noble men acting in 
this sphere; but itis safe to say that the majority have 
from time immemorial defrauded the Indians for their own 
personal emolument. 

But from the beginning there have been noble missiona- 
ries of both sexes who have won the Indians’ confidence 
and love. This was true of some of the early Catholics, 
who lived and died among them in the Valley of the Mo- 
hawk and along the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. It 
was true in a greater degree of scores of faithful Moravians, 
and of such menas Eliot, Brainerd; Sargeant, Kirkland, 
Worcester, Byington, Whitman, Spaulding, Wright, 
Riggs and Williamson. 

The beginnings of faithful work among the Indians of 
Alaska were made, not by Government agents—tho the 
Government has now undertaken something like an edu- 
cational plan—but by an earnest Christian woman, who 
pitied the children of her sex, who were being sold as vic- 
tims of the lust of agents and miners, fur-traders and ad- 
venturers. It would be impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Christian influence in checking evil in Alaska, 
or the heroism of missionaries of various denominations, 
who are pushing their work up to the gates of eternal ice 
in Bering Straits. 

An excellent educational work on the Government plan 
is now being done under the direction of the present Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who is a Christian man. But 
in the changes of Administration which may occur every 
four years, it will never be possible to feel assured of the 
long continuance of any policy; and there will always be a 
serious check upon Protestant influence in Government 
schools, owing to the jealousy of Romanists, and their con- 
stant effort to gain possession of the ground occupied. 

Two or three things may safely be assumed : 

1. The duty of the Christian Church toward the Indians 
is not at an end. With the more general assumption of 
the school work by the Government there will still be 
need of institutions in which native preachers and teach- 
ers shall be trained. And various lines of Christian effort 
must be put forth for adults. 

2. No oneshould imagine that the Indians are necessarily 
and rapidly dying out. Where they have anything like a 
fair chance they have rather increased. There are more 
Indians in the State of New York to-day than there were a 
hundred years ago. Altho the Mohawks migrated to 
Canada at the close of the Revolutionary War, the Oneidas 
removed to Green Bay in i835 and a large portion of the 
Cayugas to the Indian Territory at a later day, there are 
more Indians reported in New York than the number 
which, according to Schoolcraft, were found at the close of 
the above-named war. The Oneidas have nearly doubled 
their numbers since their removal to Green Bay. The 
Christian Church may not feel, therefore, that her effort 
is hopeless or uncalled for. It should rather be redoubled. 


EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION. 

In the Afternoon Session, presided over by the Rev. John 
McEwen, of Edinburgh, papers were presented on Religious 
work among European Immigrants to the United States, 
by the Rev. N. M. Stiffins, D.D., of Michigan, and the Rev. 
H. J. Ruetenik, D.D., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The rapid growth of German immigration was shown in 
the following statements: 

In the decade ending 1830 the annual average was 729. 
Of that ending 1840, 15,245; 1850, 43,462 ; 1860, 100,000. 





In 1880 and 188i it reached the enormous figure of 250,000 
a year. 

In 1882 the entire immigration, including Germans, 
Scandinavians, Bohemians, Italians, Poles, Hungarians 
and Russians reached 730,000, or nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion in a single year. In 1891 the total number was 590,000. 

While the great majority of these immigrants are either 
Roman Catholics or rationalists and are throwing their 
preponderating influence into the great cities, there are, 
especially in the rural districts of the West and North- 
west, many communities of earnest and evangelical Chris- 
tians who, like the early Pilgrim fathers, have sought 
homes in this Western world for the fuller enjoy ment of 
religious privileges. Of such are a colony of Germans, who 
migrated to Wisconsin in 1845, and the Hollanders whocame 
to Michigan in 1847. Also certain German colonists from 
Russia, many of them Mennonites, but mest of them re- 
formed, not in name only, but in their love for personal 
piety and devotional .meetings. They had been driven 
from their homes by harsh treatment, owing to their re- 
ligious methods. Others came, such as the Lutherans, 
who, in 1889, numbered 1,037,970 communicants. These 
were not all of the same Church, but they were faithful 
followers in their own way of Christ. 

There is no more valuable element in our immigrant 
population than the Scandinavian Lutherans of the more 
evangelical type. 

On the subject of the Chinese population in the United 
States and Canada, an able paper has been prepared by the 
Rev. A. J. Kerr, of the Presbyterian Mission of California. 
In his absence this was presented by the Rev Dr. Baker, of 
the first Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. Dr. Baker 
struck the keynote of a very spirited discussion which con- 
tinued through the remainder of the session. 

No class of foreign population in the United States and 
Canada, called forth a deeper interest than the Chinese. 
There appeared in all the speeches a deep sense of the 
wrong done to this one race as compared with other de- 
graded populations which are welcomed only because they 
are available at the ballot-box. 

Of course, frequent references were made to the legisla- 
tion of the United States, and Americans were compelled 
to feel that there was a humiliating degree of truth in the 
statements made. But Dr. McKibren came to the rescue 
by reminding the foreign delegates that our difficulty was 
created by the foreign element which they had be- 
queathed tous. We are simply struggling with the social 
questions which you have passed over to us unsolved. If 
Presbyterians in Ireland had converted the Catholic immi- 
grants before they came to us we should never have heard 
of sucha thing as the “‘ Irish vote.’”’ In the terrible massa- 
cre of Chinamen in Wyoming, there was not one native 
American in the mob. And the watchword which went 
up from the “Sand lot’’ assemblages in San Francisco was 
‘* America for Americans, be jabers !”’ 

GROWTH IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

On Monday evening the Rev. Dr. Robertson, of Winne- 
peg, gave an instructive account of the resources and ex- 
tent of Canada, and particularly of his mission field in the 
great Northwest : 

“Two-thirds of the area of Canada lie west of the Great Lakes, 
and offer unsurpassed opportunities for settlement. A large por- 
tion of the settlers were Presbyterians, and they found that people 
reared on oatmeal and the Shorter Catechism made good citizens 
and good Christians. Eight years ago there was one presbytery 
in the Northwest, and now there are two synods and ten presby- 
teries. The membership of the churches has risen from 1,153 to 
over 14,000, and the revenue from $15,000 to $203,000. Eleven years 
ago the Northwest and Manitoban churches contributed a 100th 
part of the revenue of the Canadian Church. Last year they 
contributed one-tenth.” 

Professor Rentoul, of Melbourne, gave equally hopeful 
accounts of Australia and its Christian work : 

** Australia, while only one-fifth less in size than Europe, has 
the unity and solidarity of a nation. She is free from the border 
difficulties that are the making of wars on other continents. She 
is conscious already of her destiny, and sits self-reliant in those 
seas of hers, content to guard by the sword, if necessary, that 
constant and growing heritage of hers. Her length is 2,000 miles, 
and her breadth is 4,000; and in all that great land no flag but the 
flag of England waves, and the people would keep it so. They do 
not, however, like the word colony, and are going to discard it. 
They are going to make it a great nation, under the glorious 
Christian faith which has made their fathers strong and their 
mothers pure. There are three things to be considered in 
speaking of the Church in Australia: (1) The special difficulties 
which surround them; (2) the special encouragements and ad- 
vantages which they possess; (3) the condition of missionary 
spirit which they find in Australia. On the first point the diffi- 
culty they find in the climate must be considered. Christians 
are only beginning to understand the influence of climate on 
moral character. The people necessarily lead an out-door life, and 
the sensuous outward influences beating against the sensuous 
inner nature of man was calculated to make the man more genial, 
but less strong, less resolute, less powerful to resist influences 
detrimental to the growth of hardy spiritual life than in Scotland 
or Ireland. The second difficulty which presented itself was the 
strangeness of a great and newly discovered land, and a conse- 
quent tumbling of morals and views of things together. Another 
difficulty is the vastness of the country with which they have tu 
deal. All told there are 638 ministers, with 460,000 people behind 
them— nearly as many as the half-million who stand garrison in 
Ulster.’ ” 

The morning session of Tuesday was given to 1eports 
and discussions on the Churches of the European continent 
The Rev. J. J. Marshall Lang, D.D., of Glasgow, and the 
Rev. Wm. Cattell, D.D., of Philadelphia, had been ap- 
pointed to read reports, but in their absence their reports 
were presented by the General Secretary and Dr. Mathews. 

Dr. Mathews stated that in Austria all Protestant mis- 
sionaries or representatives of foreign Churches are re- 
quired to obtain permission from the civil authorities 
before holding any religious service whatever. A police- 


man is always at hand to see that the law is carried out. 
Furthermore the minister must submit a copy of his creed. 
An instance was given in which a Methodist preacher 
handed in a copy of the Auglican Thirty-nine Articles 
thinking that that would be readily accepted. He had not 
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foreseen that the reference to the ‘“‘abominable sacrifice of 
the Mass” would prove a serious barrier, a veritable red 
rag of offense. He was refused permission entirely until 
he explained that the creed tho accepted by him was bor- 
rowed from another denomination. 

Addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. Goebel, of Munster, 
on the Reformed Church in Germany ; the Rev. Albert 
Brocher, on Missionary Work in Belgium; the Rev. 
Fillippo Grilli, on the Waldensian Church in Italy. and 
William Wood, Esq., on English Services in Continental 
Europe. The Rev. Dr. John Hall, spoke on Methods of 
Assisting the Continental Churches. 

In the afternoon there was a Free Conference on Spirit- 
val Life, Personal and Family Religion, Revivals, etc. 
Papers and addresses were given by Dr. R. M. Somerville, 
of New York; Dr. Henderson, of Paisley, and the Rev. 
Ww. Ross, of Glasgow. 


** CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS.” 


Christian Endeavor Societies and other undenominational 
societies formed the topics of discussion in Tuesday’s even- 
ing session. 

The Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar, D.D., of Dubliv, read an 
able paper which was rather severe in its condemnation of 
societies outside of the Church. They were acknowledged 
to be sometimes expedient in existing circumstances, but 
they would never have existed, the speaker said, had the 
Church done its duty. Whenever they cease to co-operate 
with and to be guided by the Church, they become excres- 
cences and are an evil. A similar view was taken of the 
work of what the speaker calied the “‘ free lance evangel- 
ist.””, He spoke specifically of the work of Mr. Moody and 
others as calculated to discredit the work of the Church 
through ber ordained ministry. . 

There can be no doubt that there are many in the 
churches who prefer the simpler teachings of Northfield, 
and who come at length to lose interest in the regular min- 
istrations of their pastors; but others, who still hold on to 
their Church in a loyal spirit, and would on no account 
substitute for it any other organization whatever, never- 


and Christian Endeavor Societies as having a place in that 
“diversity of operations” which the New Testament sanc- 
tions, and which in our day have been vindicated by a 
great and blessed success. 

The Rev. Dr. Burrell, of New York, made a strong popu- 
lar plea for the Christian Endeavor societies. The speaker 
said, substantially as quoted by the reporters of the Globe: 

“ With the development of new forces in the industrial world 
there was also to be seen development in the progress of moral 
and spiritual questions. This was the century of the Sunday- 
school. The agency of foreign missions belonged to this century. 
So did the work of women for women. It was true also of certain 
spiritual forces in organized form which had sprung up in the 
last half-century, and of which he was specifically to speak, the 
particular societies which had been mentioned in connection with 
the subject being the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor and the King’s Daughters. All of these 
were at onein their purpose of combining together the young men 
and young womenof tbe Christian Church in working for Christ. 
The growth of the Society of Christian Endeavor was a miracle of 
our times. It had just celcbrated its eleventh anniversary, 
and its influence had gone out into all the world, no less than 
1,100,000 young people being banded together in a solemn league 
and covenant that they would find some work to do for the glory 
of God. He believed the Church should extend the right hand 
of hearty encouragement to them. They made a distribution of 
work around the whole circumference of the Church of God.” 

Dr. Burrell maintained that it was too late to head off 
these societies. He went on to say : 

“ You can antagonize them, assome of you, worthy brethren, 
want todo. But if you do so in your individual congregations, I 
warn you you will spill the most ardent and warmest blood on 
the ground. [Applause.] You can give them godspeed, and 
that is, 1 think, the proper thing for us ministers of the Gospel 
todo. It is not for us to take any action that seems to put the 
Society of Christian Endeavor outside the individual and local 
churches.” 

Dr. McKibben, of Cincinnati, in a spirited paper also 
complained that the various voluntary organizations out- 
side of the Church, while disclaiming all ecclesiastical 
character or control, had, in a great measure, overgrown 
the proper function of the Church. While, as a rule, they 
confine themselves to a single department of Christian 
work for a single class of the community, yet,in the ag- 
gregate, they cover the whole sphere of Christian effort. 
Asa rule, they have been formed to meet some obvious 
and deeply felt need. In other words, the work has devel- 
oped the organizations, and not the organizations the work. 
They have flourished because they have met the need which 
they undertook to supply; and the extra ecclesiastical 

forms which they have taken are largely due to a failure to 
appreciate the value of a vital and organic connection with 
the Church. Another secret of their success lies in the 
desire for social fellowship, to be found in widely extended 
undenominational work. But the great demand for these 
organizations is to be-found in the fact that the Church is 
not doing the work which particularly attracts the young. 

A somewhat emphatic discussion having been developed 
between Dr. Burrell and Dr. McKibben on this general 
subject, Dr. John Hall was called for, and coming forward, 
remarked with a smile that he thought there was need for 
a Christian endeavor to put the council not on one side of 
the question, but to take a moderate,calm and spiritual 
view of the situation. Many hundreds of thousands of 
young people had joined the Christian society, Let the 

council not discourage them, but devote themselves to 
avert any of the dangers that may come through their 
work, He reminded them that when Sunday-schools were 
inaugurated there were those who regarded them with 
suspicion. But the pastors and elders of the Church went 
into the movement and gave it the benefit of their council, 
and it was now one of the Church’s grandest engines for 
good. The wisest course was to accept the situation and 
put sympathy and personal co operation into all this work 
and trust to God, who will make their organization a power 
for good in the future. 
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SABBATH OPENING OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

On Wednesday the Business Commitee in its report sub- 
mitted a recommendation that the Council pass the fol- 
lowing minute: 

The Council took action expressive of its cordial approval 
of the action of the American Congress in relation to the 
opening of the Columbian Exhibition on the Sabbath, and 
of its belief that that action would be promotive of a more 
general recognition of the Sabbath in all lands. 

The presentation of this motion called forth a spirited 
and somewhat heated discussion. Some were desirous of 
sending a somewhat stronger paper, but moderate counsels 
prevailed. It was thought to be wisest to merely indicate 
a hearty approval of what had been done. 

Most of the morning and of the day were devoted to the 
Ministry and Ministerial Training. 

Able papers were read by the Rev. Principal McVicar, 
D.D., of Montreal, and the Rev. Alexander Oliver, D.D., of 
Glasgow. 


THE MINISTER AS AN ORGANIZER. 


This was the topic assigned to Dr. Ross Taylor, of Glas- 

gow. The minister, he said, who attempts to do the 
whole Christian work of his flock makes a mistake only 
equaled by that which leaves the work wholly undone. 
The rule of ‘doing nothing which you can get anybody 
else to do”? was not after all an evidence of sloth; it 
might be a proof of the highest efficiency. Three broad 
facts demand the attention of every pastor: (1) Multi- 
tudes are doing nothing, altho professing loyalty and 
consecration to Christ’s service. (2) Many who accept office 
perform their duties in a perfunctory way. (3) Much of 
the young life of the Church is drifting into outside chan- 
nels of effort. What is the duty of the pastor in these 
circumstances? Pulpit work cannot be neglected, but it 
should be followed up by earnest work of organization, 
the proper balance between these two forms of ministerial 
work. One may devote so much time to practical work 
that complaint will arise of neglect in the study and the 
pulpit; but, on the other hand, the times demand some- 
thing besides a mere scholarly sermonizer. The secret of 
a rounded and complete success lies in inspiring and di- 
recting the efforts of others. All buried talents should be 
sought out and utilized. There should be a hearty sympa- 
thy with the young, and so skillful an encouragement 
and direction of their effort that they shall have no occa- 
sion to seek outside channels of associated labor. The 
speaker said that if he were to begin his ministry anew he 
would give less time to details and far more to the train- 
ing of his congregation, and especially the young, to carry 
out these details. 
He emphasized, also, the importance of training the 
young to the habit of cheerful and systematic giving for the 
cause of Christ. The reason why so many Christians, and 
often those of great wealth, seem to lack the very concep- 
tion of Christian giving, while so much is expended on 
every form of self-indulgence, lies in the lack of early train- 
ing. It has never came into the sphere of conscience. 


MINISTERIAL TRAINING ON THE SPECULATIVE QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 

In the afternoon a brilliant and very suggestive paper 
was read by the Rev. Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D., of the 
Theological Seminary of Hampton, Sidney, Va., on “The 
Training of the Ministry,’’ especially in the sphere of 
apologetics. 

The speaker deplored the too frequent Zailure to recog- 

nize the differences between the apologetic of the past and 
that of the present day. Every age has its own demands 
in this regard. The noble defenses against antichristian 
speculation which were made by eminent men of other 
generations will not serve against the theories of Bauer 
and Wellhausen in theology and criticism, nor against 
Darwin and the army of evolutionists, whose brilliant 
hypotheses are making so profound an impression upon 
the philosophic and religious thought of our time. 
These speculatiops must be met with new arguments. 
The need of to-day is not for sneers or futile denunciation 
against these bold and self-confident. teachings, but for 
solid, fair-minded and unimpassioned argument; and the 
rising ministry must be trained to these wiser and more 
availing tactics Science is not to be looked upon as a 
bugbear to be dreaded, or a demon to be exorcised, or an 
unmixed evil to be scolded at ex cathedra. Itis to be 
candidly and thoroughly studied, and then it will be found 
that it has no conflict with revealed truth. 

The speaker referred to certain mistaken positions which 
Christian writers had taken, and which had since been 
abandoned as an illustration of the need of care and can- 
dor; but they were not important positions, and their 
abandonment had not weakened the real defenses of the 
truth. He compared them to the well-known sandbag 
battery, which was thought to be a very key to the situa- 
tion at the Crimea, but which, when taken at great cost, 
was found to be unimportant. 

The overthrow of the sandbag arguments, which superfi- 
cial apologists had hastily thrown up against scientific 
speculations, were not a victory for skeptical science and a 
defeat for religion. They had overthrown, not the truth of 
God, but only the hasty assumptions of men. 

Professor Moore strongly urged the study of comparative 
religion as a part of ministerial training in our day. 
Oriental religions had been brought to the front in the 
West at the same time that they had been more generally 
studied in the East. The old cheap assumption that they 
were only puerile superstitions unworthy of serious atten- 
tion by Christian teachers must be laid aside. Intelligent 
men will no longer insist: that these systems are wholly 
evil, that their ethics are bad and only bad; on the con- 
trary, it must be admitted that they inculcate many noble 
maxims,and that some of them, at least, teach a profound 
philosophy. Great men are found among their ancient 
teachers—men who earnestly struggled with the solemn 
problems of existence and man’s relations to Deity. The 
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systems in the spirit of candor, learn all that they have to 
teach, give credit for the best that they offer, and then 
show the unique supremacy of the Bible over all other 
sacred booksand the clear and eternal distinction between 
the Gospel of divine grace in Christ and all man-made sys- 
tems of human merit. 

No more timely advice than this has been given in the 
Toronto Council. 

The doctrine of evolution, and particularly what is 
known as Christian evolution, was referred to and some 
discriminations were presented ; but the speaker closed by 
placing a chief emphasis on the person, character and 
work of Christ. Here the great battle is to be fought, and 
tke preparation of Christian teachers cannot be too thor- 
ough intellectually or spiritually. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN IN QUARANTINE. 


On Thursday morning Dr. Mathews asked tbat the 
Council give a hearing to the Rev. L. J. De Beer, of George 
Town, South Africa, who represented the Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa. He quieted any apprehensions 
there might have been caused by the statement that he 
had just arrived by steamer by informing the Council that. 
he had undergone eighteen days of fumigation at New 
York. Dominie De Beer gave further assurance by stating 
that he had in his pocket a certificate from Dr. Jenkins 
saying that he was free from infection, but that did not 
mean that he was free from affection. Altho not a delegate 
from his church, he brought to the Council its hearty salu- 
tations. The Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa was 
becoming more wide awake to its responsibilities in regard 
to missions. It had heen characterized as a mission 
synod. It was going into the heart of Africa more than 
ever before. It was not doing half enough, but it was do- 
ing more than it ever did before. 

Mr. De Beer was made a corresponding member of the 
Council. 

THE CHINESE. 

The Business Committee’s report recomme.:ded that the 

matter of the protest against the treatment of the Chinese 
be referred to the different sections of the alliance, with in- 
structions to press the several Governments concerned 
upon the subject, at such times and in such manner as may 
seem best tothem. The second recommendation was that, 
in order to advance the interests of co-operation in mis- 
sion fields, each church represented in the alliance be in- 
vited to send to the meetings of the Council a representa- 
tive of the Foreign Missionary Board or committee. Such 
representatives shall be entitled to sit as corresponding 
members. 
The Council showed its sympathy with the terrible suffer- 
ings of the people of the New Hebrides from the sale of 
intoxicating liquor and firearms, and appointed a com- 
mittee to express to the Government at Washington its 
hope that the United States would unite with other 
Powers in suppressing it. 


A BEGGING HYPOCRITE. 


Professor Rentoul, of Australia, gave a warning through 
the Council to the American public against an adroit 
scoundrel who, under a variety of very Scotch and very 
lhish names, is collecting money for a missionary boat, to 
ply among the islands of the New Hebrides. This man 
claims to be co-operating with the well-known missionary 
here, the Rev. Dr John G. Paton, and he has forged cre- 
dentials from the Presbyterian churches of the West Pa- 
cific. Professor Rentoul characterizes this canting hypo- 
crite as a fraud from the crown of his head to the soles of 
his feet. 

On Thursday a deputation led by the Rev. RB. Q. Thomas, 
D.D., President-of the Ontario Baptist Association, was re- 
ceived, and Dr. Thomas made a very felicitous address, 
which was worthily responded to by the Rev. Dr. T. W. 
Chambers. 

Several important matters were passed on recommenda- 
tion of the Business Committee, Principal Cowen, Chair- 
man. Among them was the following resolution, whose 
significance will readily suggest itself : 

“The alliance of the Reformed Churches is based on the con- 
sensus of the Reformed confessions, and in these the doctrine 
as to Holy Scripture is set forth in its proper place ; but inas- 
much as the churches composing the alliance have conferred 
upon the council no power further to define doctrine, it is re- 
solved to take no action on this resolution dealing with the 
authority of the Scriptures.” 

The following was also passed : 

“ WHEREAS, the Council has just been informed that a proposal 

for an international arrangement to restrain’the traffic in fire- 
arms and liquors with the Western Pacific natives was accepted 
in principle in 1884 by the Government of the United States of 
America; and whereas, a plan for joint action by the great 
Powers interested in this proposal is now under consideration by 
the United States Government; and whereas, the Council is 
in thorough sympathy with every movement having in view the 
humane treatment of uncivilized peoples and the moral eleva- 
tion of the race; therefore, resolved, that a deputation be sent 
by this Council to the President of the United States to respect- 
fully urge prompt and favorable action by the Government of 
the United States upon the plan above referred to, or some other 
plan which shall secure the interests of humanity and morality 
in the New Hebrides and other portions of the Western Pacific. 
It is recommende?. that the deputation be constituted as fol- 
low: the Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., Chairman; the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., T. W.Chambers, D.D., the Rev. John B. Dales, D.D., 
the Rey. R. M. Somerville, D.D., the Rev. A. W. Pitzer, D.D., 
the Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., the Rev. John 8. McIntosh, D.D., the 
Rev. J. L. Rentoul, D.D., the Rev. John G. Paton, D.D., the Rev. 
W. H. Roberts, D.D., the Hon. H. W. Bookstaver, the Hon. John 
M. Grant, the Hon. Darwin R. James, Geo. Junkin, LL.D., the 
Hon. A. J. W. Lapsley, Mr. Justice Strong.” 
Various practical questions were taken up in the later 
sessions of Thursday. The subject of intemperance, mod- 
erate drinking, etc., was debated with much spirit. In 
this discussion, as in a thousand others which have pre- 
ceded it, all grades of sentiment from that of the moderate 
drinker to that of the teetotalist and prohibitionist were 
presented. 
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monopolies, the Rev. Dr. Kenneth McDonald, of Calcutta, 
read a paper which was construed as an apology for the 
‘traffic. He made free use of that always lame and impo- 
tent argument that, the opium traffic is no worse than 
some other traffics which are tolerated in all Christian 
lands. Of course he pointed to the universal custom of 
licensing the sale of liquors. Dr. Chambers, of New York, 
called attention, however, toa very important difference— 
viz., that while legislation generally adopts license laws as 
measures of restraint, England engages in the opium busi- 
ness aggressively and as a principal source of revenue. 
The reply of Dr. McDonald that the Anglo Indian Govern- 
ment kept the opium culture and sale in 1ts own hands in 
order to keep it within proper bounds, was unfortunately 
weakened by his statement that the traffic yielded from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of revenue. At that rate the 
police service of keeping down opium is fairly well com- 
pensated. 

In the evening Romanism was vigorously discussed. 
“‘Romanism in Great Britain and her Colonies’’ was the 
subject of a carefully prepared paper by the Rev. Dr. 
James Kerr, of Glasgow. Dr. Laing, of Dundas, Ont., 
spoke of Romanism in Canada, and Dr. D. E. Bushnell, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on Romanism in North and South 
America. Dr. H. G. Underwood gave the results of his 
observations on the same subject in Korea. 

The morning session of Friday showed a decided falling 
off in attendance. Many delegates were hastening home 
for the labors of the coming Sabbath. A scholarly paper 
was read by Dr. T. W. Chambers on the Development of 
Doctrine in the Reformed Churches. 

There was no afternoon session, and the evening was set 
apart for a farewell meeting. 

The impression made upon my mind by the Council as 
a whole is decidedly favorable to the principle of holding 
stated gatherings at intervals of four or five years of all 
the branches of any particular denomination scattered over 
the world for the purpose not only of securing more com- 
plete unity of action, but also of acquainting the mem- 
bers of these various communions with the real strength 
of the great body which they represent. The number and 
extent of Reformed Churches holding the one essential 
Presbyterian order has been a revelation to many. And 
great encouragement is derived from such an exhibit of 
strength. It has been charged against Protestantism that 
it is broken into fragments, with the inference that it is 
therefore weak. The force of this allegation will be broken 
when the full strength of the various Protestant bodies 
throughout the world are presented in their aggregate. 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE Yearly Meeting convenes on the first Tuesday after 
the first Sabbath in September, at Oskaloosa, and con- 
tinues its sessions one week. It isthe third in order of the 
six Western yearly meetings between August 20th and 
October 13th. They are Wilmington (established at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, this year), Ohio, Iowa, Western (in west- 
ern Indiana), Indiana and Kansas. All these yearly meet- 
ings, except Ohio, the smallest, have been established by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting since 1863. They aggregate about 
65,000 members, being four times as many as twenty-five 
years ago and two-thirds of the Society of Friends in 
Ameriva. Iowa Yearly Meeting bas 12,425 members, nearly 
3,000 more than seven years ago, altho about 2,000 have 
removed since then beyond its borders. There are eighteen 
quarterly meetings, including two in Oregon and one in 
California, and ninety churches with organized monthly 
meetings. Oregon Yearly Meeting will be established 
next June by Iowa Yearly Meeting. A request for the 
establishment of a yearly meeting in California was de- 
ferred for consideration one year, 

The new Discipline, adopted last year and approved by 
leading Friends generally, has led to the organization of 
many congregations into regular churches, as monthly 
meetings for business. According to it the pastoral work 
is placed, after Friendly antecedents under the care of the 
“pastoral body,” or ‘‘ pastors and teachers ”’; that is, the 
ministers and elders in each church. With their advice— 
for they have only advisory powers—the church may choose 
a pastor to fill the first place in worship and work, a nata- 
ral development, in view of the increased individual activ- 
ity of the members, of the idea of the *‘ head of the meet- 
ing’ of thirty years ago. In authority this leading pastor 
isonly a first among equal elders, the primusinter pares of 
the beginning of the second century. Of seventy one of 
these pastors, partly or entirely supported, a number are 
women. 

The departments of Church work are: the Evangelistic, 
Christian Endeavor, Temperance, Peace, Book and Tract, 
Foreign Missions, Freedmen and Indians. Each depart- 
ment has a general superintendent, and the first five have 
quarterly meeting superintendents. The evangelistic 
work bas been successful. Through it 885 members have 
been added to the churches, and about 1,500 professed con- 
version. The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeav- 
or will raise $875 for the Jamaica mission, and also support 
an evangelist in Iowa. The work of the Missionary Board 
on that island has been quite successful, particularly since 
Gilbert L. Farr went out a year ago. The Women’s Board 
has been assisting New Eugland Friends in Palestine. It 
now turns its efforts to the Jamaica mission. Not the 
least important work, only indirectly under the Yearly 
Meeting, is that of education. It centers in Penn College, 
with seven contributing academies besides its preparatory 
department. All report a prosperous year. 

On Sabbath, the 11th, about 8,000 people gathered on the 
grounds, about 2,000 fewer tban usual, owing to the rain 
Saturday. Ministers from Maine, Ohio, Indiana, Oregon, 
California and Iowa, preached morning and afternoon in 
the two large rooms of the yearly meeting house and at 
three stands on the grounds. Besides these a Gospel meet- 





ing was held each morning from eight to ten o’clock. These 
were occasions of special blessing to many souls. 

The General Conference of American Yearly Meetings 
will meet October 18th,at Indianapolis. Iowa is entitled 
to seventeen delegates, who were chosen. The Conference 
meets every five years and has orly advisory powers. 

PENN COLLEGE, IOWA. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Forty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Associatian wil! be held at Hartford, Conn., 
October 25th-27th. The sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J. The 
usual concession of one and one-third fares are made by the 
railroads. 


....A new Moravian Seminary known as Comenius Hall 
was dedicated at Bethlehem, Penn., September 27th. The 
consecrating service was conducted by Bishop Backman, 
and an address was delivered by President Warfield of 
Lafayette College. Prof. Augustus Schultz, President of 
the College and Theological Seminary, also took part. 








....Princeton Theological Seminary has opened with a 
large number of new men onits roll. The chair of New 
Testament Literature has been filled by the appointment, 
of Dr. George T. Purves. Dr. John DeWitt, of McCormick 
Seminary, takes the chair of Church History, and the 
Rev. Chalmers Martin has been appointed Assistant In- 
structor in Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. 


....The Presbytery of New York, on Monday, listened 
tu the decision of the General Assembly ordering a trial of 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
and decided to begiu the proceedings in the Scotch Church 
on November 9th, and to continue them, Saturday and 
Sunday excepted, until a decision is reached. It was de- 
cided to hold the meetings with open doorsin the audito 
rium of the Scotch Church. 


.... The meeting of the Provincials of the Society of Je- 
sus, in the monastery at Azpeitia, near the birthplace of 
Ignatius Loyola, for the election of a successor to the late 
Father Anderledy as General of the Order, resulted on 
October 2d in the choice of Father Martin, who as Vicar- 
General has been presiding over the meetings. The new 
General is a Spaniard, fifty years of age, a thorough stu- 
dent of science and of some reputatio:: as an author. 


....The Rev. Dr. Sprecher has been summoned again be- 
fore the Cleveland Presbytery by a petition from several 
ministers and elders for alleged errors in his addresses 
and discourses. The matter was referred to the Judicial 
Committee, who reported recommending the reaffirmation 
of its past action on the faith and the Standards of the 
Church and the truth, and that the case be dismissed, 
which was done. The report was adopted, but it is said 
that the matter will be brought before the Synod. 


....The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, DD., pastor of 
Bethany Church, Philadelphia, has resigned his pastorate 
for the purpose of entering on evangelistic work. Dr. 
Chapman has had considerable experience in such work. 
having been associated with the Rev. B. Fay Mills in Jer- 
sey City, Providence, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. He 
also conducted some very successful meetings in Cleve- 
land. His work in Bethany Church is evidenced by the 
addition, during the past two years, of 1,000 persons to its 
membership. 


... The School for Christian Workers at Springfield, 
Mass., has beguu its eighth year with increased facilities, 
larger classes and teaching force. The chapel in the rear 
of the main building has been remodeled so that it has a 
seating capacity of 450. Among the new departments are 
the schools of music and physical culture ; also a corre- 
sponding school for Sunday-school superintendents and 
assistants. The department of Christian Evidences and 
Bible History will be under the care of the Rev. E. H. 
Knight, late of the Park Street Church, West Springfield. 


....The Northfield Training School opened September 
29th with more students than at any time previous. Mr. 
Moody has renewed his offer to the Societies of Christian 
Endeavor throughout the country to take twenty-five 
members of the Society at thirty-five dollars each, instead 
of the regular tuition of fifty dollars for the term of twelve 
weeks. There has been a great demand for the graduates 
in home mission, city mission atd church temperance 
work. The Bible Institute in Chicago is also making ex- 
tensive preparations for the coming year, with special ref- 
erence to the crowd that will be there to visit the Fair. 

....-At McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago 80 
new students have been matriculated and others will be 
admitted, so that there are on the rolls over 200, the largest 
number ever in the institution. During the summer 
there has been much renovation of rooms and halls, and 


arrangements have been about completed for the new 


library building. The loss of Dr. John DeWitt is deeply 
felt, and a committee is earnestly at work to secure a new 
man to succeed him in the chair of Apologetics. The ses- 
sion was opened September 22d with an address by the 
chairmaa of the faculty, Dr. A. C. Zenos, on ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Theological Study.” 


...-Union Theological Seminary opened on September 
29th. It had been expected that Dr. Schaff would make 
the opening address, but, in view of the slight paralytic 
stroke which he had last summer, it was decided that there 
would be a few brief addresses by members of the faculty 
and of the board of directors. Most of the new students 
have been enrolled, with the result that it is expected that 
the junior class will be larger than the one that entered a 
year ago, while several edditions have been made to the 
upper classes. The Rev. William Adams Brown, a son of 
John Crosby Brown, and grandson of the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams, becomes an assistant of Dr. Schaff in the de- 
partment of Church History. The Rev. C. P. Fagnani, of 
the class of 1882, succeeds the Rev Owen H. Gates as in- 


structor in Biblical Philology. During the coming year 
there will be several seminars in the different depart- 
meuts, open only to students of high standing. Professor 
Vincent will conduct one in the Literary Criticism cf the 
Gospel, Mr. Brown one in the Apostolic Fathers, Professor 
Briggs une in New Testament Ethics, Prof. Francis Brown 
one in Minor Prophets, and the Rev. Charles R. Gillett 
will conduct one in Bibliography. The hours of lecture 
have been changed so asto enable students to avail them- 
selves of special courses in the University of the City of 
New York and in Columbia College. 


....The seventh annual Convention of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew met in Boston, September 29th, and con- 
tinued until October 2d. Some 600 delegates attended the 
opening business session in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall. Tie general character of the Brother- 
hood was explained in THE INDEPENDENT in July in con- 
nection with the Young People’s Movements. Great prep- 
arations were made for the reception and entertainment of 
the delegates, and public meetings were held in large halls 
in Cambridge and Boston. Services were also conducted in 
St. Paul’s Church, Trinity Church, Emanuel Church, and 
some others. The charge to the Brotherhood on the open- 
ing day was delivered by Bishop F. D. Huntington, of Cen- 
tral New York, and in the evening Frederick D. Courtney, 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, conducted a devotional meeting. 
Qn Friday there was a public meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
when Chief Justice Fuller, of the supreme Court, delivered 
an oration on ‘‘ The Fear of God and the Love of Country.” 
In the evening a public meeting was addressed by Bishop 
Brooks, Dr. Robert Holland and others. On Saturday 
evening there was another general conference, with the 
opening address by Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri. The anni- 
versary sermon was delivered by Bishop Brooks, in Trinity 
Church, on Sunday morning. There were, also, general 
discussions on the topics connected with the work of the 
Brotherhood, united work in cities, country chapters, 
clubs, etc. It was decided to hold another convention next 
year. 


....The general meetings of the colored Baptists of the 
South met in Savannaa, Ga, September 15th. The first 
organization to hold its sessions was the American National 
Baptist Convention. After addresses of welcome by the 
Rev. E. K. Love, D.D., pastor of the First African Baptist 
Church, the Convention was organized. Addresses were 
made by Judge Robert Falligan, of the eastern circuit of 
Georgia, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. D. A. 
Gaddie, D.D., of Kentucky. The annual address by the 
president, the Rev. E. M. Brawley, D.D., was on ‘The 
Bible in Education.” Fraternal delegates were present 
from a number of organizations—the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society and others. Among the topics 
discussed was the organization of a Baptist publishing 
house, which was resclved upon after a long discussion ; 
“Religion, Education and Wealth, the Hope of the Col- 
ored People”; ‘‘The Church’s Duty as to the Clerical 
Education of Young Men”’; and *‘ The Power of Service.” 
The next day resolutions were adopted of thanks to the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society ; urging the 
observance of Thanksgiving Day asa day of special fasting 
and prayer to God for relief from oppression and wrong 
inflicted upon the people ; thanking the railroad companies 
for reduced rates and the citizens of Savannah for enter- 
tainment ; and disapproving of the passage of different 
car laws in the South and asking their repeal. The statis- 
tics of the Convention showed 19 State conventions and 
associations; 12,213 churches; 9,667 ordained ministers; 
baptisms during the year, 54,667; a tot»l membership of 
1,400,756—an increase of 38,591; Sunday-schools, 7,917, with 
39,367 officers and teachers and 500,582 scholars. There are 
52 high schools and colleges, with 282 teachers and 7,290 
stude:ts. Of these high schools and colleges 15 are con- 
trolled by the American Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
leaving 37 which are owned and controlled by the colored 
Baptists. 


..-. The sixth annual Convention of the German Catho- 
lics of the United States was held in Newark, N. J , last 
week, commencing on Monday, September 26th, and clos- 
ing on Friday. Probably from seven to eight thousand 
delegates from German Catholic parishes of the whole 
country were present. Every State and Territory, and all 
the populous cities of the Eastern and Middle States, and 
especially the North and Northwest, sent their delegates. 
Tse exercises included parades, torchlight processions, 
fireworks, addres es, resolutions, and a large number of 
religious services, masses, requiems, etc. One of the prom- 
inent events was the meeting of the German Catholic 
Young Men’s Societies. Among the topics brought up were 
the Roman Question, the’ Labor Probiem, the Significance 
and Purpose of the Catholic Conventions, the School Ques- 
tion, Our Youth the Hope of our Future, etc. It had been 
long expected that this Convention would voice the 
strength of the Cahensly movement, and this was man- 
ifest throughout all the discussicns, even Archbishop 
Corrigan, of New York, receiving pretty sharp con- 
demnation for the declaration made by him on the first 
day that the Cahensly movement \as dead. Throughout 
the Convention there were various sly hits at this state- 
ment, and at the closing banquet it was brought out very 
strongly that that movement, distinctively anti-American, 
was the ruling influence in the Convention, and that the 
motto, ‘*No concession to Americanism in any shape or 
form,’’ was acceptable to the great majority of the dele- 
gates. The resolution presented in regard to the public 
schools denounces them in unmeasured terms, declares 
them to be without religion and abominable in their very 
nature. It had been intended, it was said, to come out 
strongly in favor of having the World’s Fair open on Sun- 
day, but that was set aside in some quiet way. Every 
expression looking toward entire control of education by 
the priesthood was cheered to the echo, and the sentiment 
of the whole congress in its absolute submission to the 


‘Papal chair, which was interpreted as not opposed to the 


Cahensly idea, was expressed in the following clause of the 
resolution upon schoo'!s : 


““We approve what St. Peter approves; we recommend what 
he recommends; we condema what he condemns; and we tolerate 





what he tolerates.” 
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Missions. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Tue kind courtesy of Dr. E. E. Strong has supplied us 
with advance copies of the reports to be read this week at 
Chicago. We make the following extracts: 

ANNUAL SURVEY, 1891-’92. 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, THE CHINESE EMPIRE, AFRICA 
AND ASIATIC TURKEY. 
{Secretary Smith’s Department. ] 








In the twelve missions of the Board under my care—two in the 
Pacific Islands, three in Africa, four in the Chinese Empire, and 
three in Asiatic Turkey, the present force consists of 322 foreign 
laborers, sixteen of whom have gone out for the first time this 
year, and of 1,19 native laborers engaged mainly as pastors, 
preachersand teachers. Four missionaries in these fields have 
died within the year: Mrs. Sanders, of the West Africa Mission, 
one of the two first women to enter this field; Mrs. Bartlett, of 
Smyrna, patient to the end under great and protracted suffering; 
Mrs. Kinnear, of the Fuchau Mission, and Miss Bertha Smith, 
of Marsovan, each after three years of service. The death of 
Dr. Constantine, of Smyrna, for nearly thirty years in Christian 
work in behalf of his own people, is deeply lamented in the 
mission and in this Jand. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


The raising up of an educated native ministry for the native 
churches and for the mission supported by these churches in the 
Gilbert Is'ands is the main feature of the work in the Hawaiian 
Islands, still under the care of the Board. Of the nine who grad- 
uated from the Training School this year, sll volunteered for 
service in the Gilbert Islands, and three have been sent thither. 


Dr. Hyde earnestly asks for an associate to share his labors and [° 


to visit more widely among the native churches. 

The story of the year from Micronesia brings tidings of joy 
and enlargement here, of weakness and discouragement there, 
of enlarging openings and of a diminishing force. It has long | 
seemed necessary that some facility of communication should be 
furnished for the Gilbert Islands; and at last it has been decided 
to build a vessel of about the same tonnage as the ‘“* Robert W. 
Logan,” with auxiliary steam power, to enable Mr. Walkup to 
spend all his time in the islands and look after the work as it 
needs at each point. This craft, which has just been launched at 
San Francisco, bears the name “ Hiram Bingham,” in honor of the 
veteran member of the mission, who has rendered thirty-six 
years of missionary service in behalf of the Gilbert Islands and 
now crowns it all by giving to this people the entire Bible in their 
own tongue. The last year’s report from this group shows an in- 
crease in church membership of more than twenty per cent., 
while the pupils in the schools have almost doubled in numbers. 
It is a day of special opportunity in these islands, when by 
proper effort the Gospel may soon be made everywhere tri- 
umphant. The raising of the British flag over the group, just 
reported, may be expected to have a beneficial effect upon our 
workthere. ... 

Ponape still remains in the hands of the Spaniards: desperate 
fighting, in which, as usual, the natives hold the field, has just 
been reported; our rnissionaries are still in exile, and Christian 
work of ali kinds on vhis island is for the time suspended. Spain 
has replied to the demands of our Government, promising repara- 
tion for losses connected with Mr. Doane’s imprisonment five 
years ago, assenting to the presence of our missionaries in Po- 
nape, provided they will abstain from all interference with the 
Government, but denying reparation for the destruction of mis- 
sion property at Oua two years since, on the ground that the 
missionaries were aiding the natives in their rebellion and the 
burning of their houses was a military necessity. Our Govern- 
ment refuses to entertain the charge against our missionaries, 
and insists on due indemnity; and it is hoped that the demand 
for just and prompt reparation will soon be made so clear and 
strong as to be irresistible. 


CHINA. 


China is often spoken of as th2 synonym of rigid conservatism. 
Undoubtedly the temper of the people is much more steady and 
even than we are accustomed to see in the Occident; they hold 
to the good they have gained with great tenacity and are slow to 
zaccept the necessity of change. But it would be far from the 
facts to speak of China as stationary, and of the life of her people 
as stagnant. Those who live in the Empire, and are conversant 
with the facts, are aware that this great Empire isin motion; 
that against her will, almost without her knowledge, the currents 
of progress which sweep so powerfully through all Western life 
are lifting her up and bearing her away from all familiar moor- 
ings toward the goal of a New Age and a New World. The thick- 
ening net of telegraph wires upon her provinces is one sign. The 
railway from Tientsin to the sea, with the plans for a system 
which shall cover the Empire,is another sign. The imperial 
proclamation of recent date, defining the character and aims of 
Christian missionaries, declaring them to be the teachers of 
virtue, and commanding the people to receive and treat them as 
their guests and friends; this isa further proof. The riots and 
mobs against foreigners have a like significance. . . . The 
action of our Government, in open violation of treaty stipula- 

tion, excluding the Chinese from our shores, seems inexplicable ; 
and it can but react in some degree to hinder the work of our 
missionaries and to lower our national influence at Peking. 

“The South China Mission, heretofore called the Hongkong 
Mission, has transferred its center to Canton; has been re-en- 
ferced, and is broadening its plans to correspond to its enlarging 
opportunities. The most notable fact in connection with this 
field the current year is the generous way in which the Chinese 
Christians in this country contribute to support native preachers 
and teachers in the field. During the last year their gifts from 
New England alone have reached the sum of $460. The Shansi 
Missien is in a state of happy internal union and healthy growth. 
The two main stations are weil manned, and a third center has 
been opened during this year. . The Fuchau Mission, like 
so many other fields, reports a diminished force facing a pros- 

perous and expanding work. The long period of faithful seed- 
sowing seems about to be succeeded by a bountiful harvest. 

Larger numbers were received to the churches last year than in 

apy one year before; inquirers are numerous, both at Fuchau 

and in the interior, and the opportunities for evangelistic work 
are only t'mited by the numbers and strength of the missionary 

force. . 
In the North China Mission the Board probably finds its largest 
opportunity, if we consider the numbers accessible and their re- 
lations to the nations of which they area part. It is probably 
within the facts to say that surrounding the seven stations of 
this mission are 15,000,000 souls, dependent on the agencies of this 
mission for all the light of the Gospel they can receive. When 
we add to this the fact that Peking, the capital of the Empire, 
and Tientsin, one of the greatest commercial centers, and Pao- 


forward movement of the East African Mission to Gazaland 


among the stations of this missioa, the greatness and significance 
of the opportunity are obvious. During the thirty-two years 
since our work on this field began solid foundations have been 
laid ; eight churches report a present membership of 1,270, 208 
being added last year ; a native agency of seventy-four, includ- 
ing three pastors and twenty-nine preachers, is in the field; a 
college and high school for boys and two boarding schools for 
girls gather 117 pupils; a wide field has been evangelized, and a 
notable contribution made to the work of Bible translation and 
the production of text-books and a Christian literature. The past 
year has been marked by cheering proof of growth in the evan- 
gelistic work, by large additions to the churches, and by the in- 
creasing zeal and efficiency of the native agency. The effort to 
put the college of the mission, located at Tung-cho, on a perma- 
nent basis, with suitable buildings and equipments, occupies a 
leading place in the hope and plans of the mission. The sum of 
$50,000 would instantly solve the whole problem. Where is the 
man or woman who will see that this is done, and done at once? 
AFRICA. 

The three missions of the Board in Africa feel the quickening 
interest in that land and report increased activity. A change of 
center for the East African Mission is under contemplation,and 
a pioneer party of three missionaries and two native helpers is 
now in Gazaland, near Umzila’s old kraal, selecting asite that 
shall combine greater advantages than that at Inhambane in 
point of healthfulness, accessible population and freedom from 
political interference. This territory, while nominally under the 
rule of Gungunyana, Umzila’s son and successor, is virtually 
within the jurisdiction of the British South Africa Company, 
and the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the President of the company, has 
assured the missionaries of a cordial welcome and of protection, 
and has promised to grant them a concession of 3,000 acres as 
soon as they determine upon a site. 

The Zulu Mission has received a cheering re-enforcement, in- 
cluding @ missionary physician ; has shared in the plans for the 


and sympathized deeply in the interest elicited by this move- 
ment; reports special revival influences at nearly half its stz- 
tions, a larger accession of the membership to its churches than 
in any previous year of its history, and the native contributions 
more than twice as great as last year, and with rising courage 
and hope plans to extend its work to three new centers outside 
its present field. 
The past year is marked in the West African Mission by the 
serious diminution of its numbers and by the cheering progress 
of allits work. Three young women for the schools. two families 
to open a new station near Bailundu, and a physician for the mis- 
sion, are called for this year and are urgently needed. The work 
at every point, evangelistic, educational, literary and medical, 
develops beyond the ability of the present force to overtake it 
and was never in a more thriving condition. 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 
Unusual internal activity in the study and revision of methods 
in all lines of missionary work, especially in the matter of pro- 
viding an adequate native ministry ; multiplied and vexatious 
governmental interference with missionary operations in all 
parts of the Empire; and a more rapid spread of evangelical 
sentiment among the people and leaders of the old churches, 
constitute the salient features of the year’s history in these three 
great missions. These all reveal the progress and widening in- 
fluence of the work of the Board, and warrant hightened ex- 
pectations for the future. Our Government has exerted itself 
vigorously and effectively in the defense of the missionaries and 
of thzir rights,and we are permitted to record improved rela- 
tions, which we trust may continue for some time to come. 
In the Western Turkey field the churches are gaining in num- 
bers and spiritual power, and some report special religious 
interest. There is a scarcity of native preachers, and no satis- 
factory prospect of an adequate increase in the near future. 
Touring among out-stations, bringing missionary and native 
brethren into closest relations, has been no inconsiderable part 
of the year’s labor, and has been attended with even more than 
customary good results. Increased numbers and satisfactory” 
work are reported in Anatolia College and the College for Girls 
at Constantinople ; especial interest gathers about the new High 
School for Boysat Smyrna, and the kindergarten work at Smyrna 
and Cesarea; while in all the schools of the mission there is grate- 
ful evidence of faithful work and good results. 
The Greek Evangelical Alliance, despite its serious loss in the 
death of Dr. Constantine, maintains its organization and pursues 
its labors with unwearied ardor. Woman's work, always an im- 
portant part of mission life, has been pursued with wonted fideli- 
ty, and additional work among women is planned for on nearly 
every station. 
The attention of the Central Turkey Mission has been occupied 
to an unusual degree in the discussion of questions of internal 
Management and methods, especially as related to the schools 
of the mission and the supply of a native ministry. As one of 
the results, the spirit and aims of all the work in the field have 
been purified and elevated; and the mission sets out on the 
coming year under happier auspices than ever. 
The transfer of Mosul and its field to the care of ‘the Persian 
Mission of the Presbyterian Board diminishes the extent of the 
Eastern Turkey Mission, and withdraws from it one of the points 
first visited and occupied. Much as the change is regretted, the 
interests of the work seemed to require it. 
The movement to America still draws away many of the most 
promising young men, and drains the churches of their best 
blood. The Seminary suffers peculiarly from this emigration, 
and it isa serious question how to bring its work up to the de- 
mands of the field. Euphrates College flourishes and extends its 
bracing evangelical influence more widely each year. The high 
schools for both sexes gather large numbers of choice youths, 
give them the elements of a thorough Christian education under 
the constant personal influence of devoted teachers, and continue 
to be among the most fruitful evangelistic agencies in the mis- 
sion. Woman’s work in this mission is in competent hands, and 
deals with the very heart of the missionary problem and yields 
large results. Six single women are called for this year to fill 
vacancies and provide for the growing work. 

As we thus survey these wide and varied fields, and mark the 
deeper flow of events, the impression grows upon us that this 
work is of the Lord. His smile is ever onit; it is “a field that 
the Lord hath blessed.” The imperfect labors of men are con- 
tinually supplemented by Almighty power, and carried resist- 
lessly on against obstacles, in spite of defects, through all human 
opposition to glorious success. To him be all the praise ! 


MISSIONS IN PAPAL LANDS, EUROPEAN TURKEY, IN- 
DIA AND JAPAN. 
(Secretary Clark’s Department.] 
PAPAL LANDS. 


The three missions in Papal lands report returns for labor and 
money expended fully up to the average of other missions. They 
are not prosecuted in the hope of the eventual prevalence of 
Protestantism as a form of worship but as a means of introducing 
the leaven of a new Christian life. Our good intentions are not 
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the social and moral regeneration of the people among whom we 
labor. Oar immediate object is to gather evangelical churches, 
that shall illustrate a purer faith and the transforming power of 
the Gospel on the intellectual and social life of those who receive 
it. Itis much that thirty-one churches, with a membership of 
nearly 1,500 souls, have been organized in Papal lands, and that 
the Gospel is regularly preached each Lord’s Day in more than 
sixty different towns and cities. 
Two points of special interest should be noticed in connection 
with the work in Mexico: the erection and completion of two 
commodious church edifices to represent our work, one in Gua- 
dalajara, and one in Chihuahua, erected largely through the ef- 
forts of missionaries in securing the necessary funds from 
personal friends in this country. It has long been felt 
that such church buildings would add much to the 
moral power of our work in those cities and throughout 
the country. The next point of interest is theestablishment of 
a training school fora native ministry, in which the New West 
Education Commission joins with the American Board. A suita- 
ble building has now been erected at El Paso which will conven- 
iently serve to meet the wants of the New West Education Com- 
mission as well as those of our own mission. 
The work begunin Austria twenty years ago is now confined 
almost wholly to Bohemia. The membership of the churches in 
this field has increased by more than twenty per cent. the past 
year. Besides supplying native laborers as preachers and evan- 
gelists for its own immediate work, this mission has contributed 
most generously to the aid of Bohemian work in the United 
States, and is worthy of being sustained vigorously, if for no 
other purpose than to raise good and efficient workers for Cleve- 
land and Chicago. This mission has been marked by steady 
progress, ever widening in its influence, till it has become a power 
in Bohemia; and many who opposed it at first are compelled to 
recognize its value to the social and moral life of the country. 
The Mission to Spain has just been made happy by the appoint- 
ment of two more of our cultured women to take part in the 
girl’s school at San Sebastian. The success which has attended 
this enterprise is far beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
Each of the three mission fields has a type of work peculiar to 
itself. In Spain it is through the higher Christian education of 
women that the greatest influence has been gained. The public 
examination of pupils from this school, in which they carried off 
more than their full share of honors, in competition with young 
men of a Government institute at San Sebastian, created a pro- 
found impression and was widely heralded by the newspaper 
press through the country. It is much to establish in Spain an 
institution which shall enlist the best energies of four graduates 
of “ount Holyoke and one from Wellesley College, and it seems 
wise to follow up vigorousiy what has already been begun with so 
much hope and promise. 
EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
The mission to the Bulgarians, better known as the mission to 
European Turkey, is planting Christian institutions in the region 
to the south of the Danube; glad to improve all opportunities 
secured to them by the jealousy of Russia. Every day for Chris- 
tian effort thus gained isa dayof hope for this branch of the 
Slavonic race. Allofthe improved methods of missionary effort 
have here found ample scope: the press, Christian education, 
the preacher of the Word, not excepting the Bible-woman. The 
result for the year is a larger increase in the membership of the 
churches than ever before within a similar period, and is fall of 
promise for the future. This mission is cheered and strength- 
ened by the presence of Dr. Elias Riggs, now more than eighty 
years old, who is still at work preparing commentaries upon the 
Scriptures which he translated into the Bulgarian more than 
twenty years ago. 
INDIA. 

Great changes are in progress in India, affecting the inte!- 
lectual and social life of its people. These result in part from 
the establishment of higher institutions of learning in the great 
centers; in part from the acquaintance of the leading men with 
Western civilization; and stiil more from the quiet, leavening 
influence of Christian missions. Until within a few years this 
influence has been mostly limited to the lower classes, but now 
it is making itself felt among the higher castes. This fact is 
noted by English and American travelers who become acquainted 
with the Christian work going on in the country, and who ob- 
serve its influence upon the religious life and spirit of the people. 
Dr. Pentecost, in his recent utterances, confirms the representa- 
tionsof Dr. March, the Rev. E. G. Porter, Bishop Thoburn and 
others. Hespeaks of “ hundreds, yes, thousands of converts who 
openly confess their faith in Christ, whose numbers are not 
returned in tables of missionary statistics because they have not 
received baptism, and of other thousands who are yet secretly 
cherishing a faith in Christ which will presently burst out into 
open confession.” The unrest and dissatisfaction with old 
heathen doctrines and usages, which found expression a few 
years since in the Brahmo Somaj, and later in other societies of a 
like character, are now leading thoughtful men to consider the 
claims of Christ. In these circumstances it goes without saying 
that there is need of enlarged and most vigorous effort, con- 
ducted by men of the highest intellectual and spiritual qualifi- 
cations, to meet the exigencies of the time. 
The missionary force now in the field is quite inadequate to 
meet the changed condition of the popular mind. The Marathi 
Mission, for example, covers an area with a population of over 
3,286,000, distributed in thirty towns and 3,570 villages. The 
entire number of missionaries, men and women, from this coun- 
try engaged in missionary effort in their behalf, is thirty-three, 
residing at eight different stations, while the number of native 
agents of all classes amounts to 351, residing at mission stations 
and 118 out-stations. But what are they amongso many? . 

The Madura mission began the year 1891 under great depres- 
sion. Less than one-half of the stations were occupied, and thus 
the work of those remaining in the field was doubled, while funds 
for the support of schools and of the native agency were greatly 
reduced. Through the untiring efforts of the missionaries and 
the fidelity of native pastors and preachers, the results were less 
disastrous than might have been exrected. Special contribu- 
tions from friends, Sabbath-schools and young people’s societies 
furnished invaluable aid in continuing the support of schools and 
of native preachers. Relief from these sources was supple- 
mented by a grant-in-aid from the treasury of the Board. Be- 
fore the year closed the mission was further cheered and en- 
couraged by the return of Messrs. Tracy and Jones, with their 
families, and by four new missionaries. 

The event of the present year occurred a few weeks ago in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Pasumalai College 
and Seminary. This institution has grown to be one of the most 
important in the entire mission field of the Board, where over 
400 young men are found in attendance in its different depart- 
ments. Its value to the Madura Mission and the high esteem in 
which it is held could have no better illustration than the gener- 
ous offerings of native preachers and pastors of a month's salary 
for its endowment the present year. When we consider that 
most of these salariesrange from $40 to $100 a year, for men with 
families to support, the extent of their self-denial for an institu- 
tion they love will be better appreciated. At a time when whole 
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struction, the enlargement of an institution like this, intended to 
supply the needed preachers and teachers, is most timely, and 
‘marks a new era in the history of the mission. 

The special point of_interest to be noted in Ceylon the past 
year is the religious Interest which has centered in Jaffna 
College, through which a large number of choice young men have 
been led to consecrate themselves to Christ and to the welfare of 
their native land. This mission is now greatly reduced in num- 
bers, and must be speedily re-enforced ifthe work sustained there 
so long, and so dear to our churches by the memories of Scudder, 
Poor and Spaulding, is to be brought to full fruition. 

JAPAN. 


It is with great regret that we are obliged to report a loss rather 
than again to the missionary force in this field, notwithstanding 
the remarkable opportunities for enJarged effort on every hand, 
and the repeated appeals from the mission. The hopes cherished 
ten and fifteen years ago of the early evangelization of Japan are 
not to be realized, great as is the work accomplished ; but dec- 
ades instead of years of patient and persevering labor are now 
required, apparently because of the failure of the Church to im- 
prove the advantages thus offered. Even now, no field offers 
greater returns for vigorous effort than this. The question of 
time still turns on the fidelity of the Church to its great trust, and 
on none does the duty devolve more justly than on the constitu- 
ency of the American Board. By the providence of God, through 
the influence of Dr. Neesima and the attitude of our missionaries 
toward the native churches, and because of a church polity that 
allowsa large freedom and independence, no other missionary 
organization has been in so favorable a position for carrying on 
evangelical work in Japan; and to no other have been granted 
larger results for the means employed. The lost opportunity 
cannot be recovered, but much ground may be regained by re- 
newed and more vigorous effort, if made without delay. 

The work goes on, notwithstanding inadequate missionary 
force, inadequate means for the proper employment of Japanese 
colaborers, despite the revival of Buddhism, alarmed at the 
steady progress of Christianity, and notwithstanding the politi- 
cal and social agitations which affect the popular mind. The 
throes attending the birth of civil and religious liberty are not 
yet over. Add to this the practical opposition of anti-evangelical 
agencies, and the problem is one that may well tax the utmost 
energies of the missionaries, and enlist the hearty sympathy and 
prayers of friends of missions at home. Still, the results achieved 
during the past year, in the formation of twenty-one new 
churches; in the addition of more than 1,000 members on pro- 
fession of faith ; in the success which has attended the Doshisha 
in its various departments, collegiate, scientific and theological ; 
in the group of schools at Kobe, including a woman's schoo] for 
kindergarten work, and what is practically a collegiate course 
for young women, not to mention the successful workof other 
schools throughout the mission ; in evangelistic work connected 
with tle different stations and with the Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, reaching to all parts of the Empire—these results, tho not so 
striking as those reported in some former years, compare favor- 
ably, for the means put forth, with those of any other mission 
field of the Board. Nor should we fail to mention the summer 
school of philosophy and theology as an institution already nat- 
uralized in Japan. Oneof these schools,attended by 200 young 
men from all parts of the country. furnished an inspiring audi- 
ence to Professor Ladd, whose lectures in Japan during the 
summer months were so timely and so highly appreciated by the 
Christian scholars and thinkers of Japan. 

The details already given are such as may well inspire new 
hope and courage; they show a healthfal growth throughout the 
entire field on lines of well-established effort. The number of 
missionaries remains about the same as last year. There has 
been a gain of twenty-four churches—a larger part of these in 
Japan—and of over 3,500 members on confession of faith, making 
an aggregate of 434 churches and of 40,333 members. But these 
figures, encouraging as they are, give no conception of the 
breadth of the changes in the moral and social life of the peoples 
among whom we labor, cr of the opportunities given on every 
hand for enlargement. 

Special attention has been given to the training and employ- 
ment of a native ministry. Work for women has widened very 
much during the year, especially in the direction of evangelistic 
effort, and schools for the training of Bible-women are being 
established at important centers. For want of men the care of 
no less than five different stations has devolved on women, with 
all that this involves of the superintendence of schools, churches 
and a native agency, and the women have proved themselves 
equal to the emergency. 

The Foreign Secretaries feel constrained to ask the Board for 
not less than forty new missionary families and twenty single 
women, in order to the maintenance and proper development of 
the work now in hand, especially in Africa, India, China and 
Japan. Never has there been such a call on the constituency of 
this Board to go up and take possesSion of the whitening harvest 
fields in the name and for the joy of our risen Lord. 


GENERAL SUMMARY.—1892. 


Missions. 
N.S 555055 coe sectesesicucecddi ss. ceceases 20 
es civvec caus sbbveveccuucucebdcavascsce 95 
Number of out-stations.............cccccccsccceccccecesees 1,126 
Places for stated preaching.................cceeeeeeeeeeees 1,347 
Average congregations..............++ atenkiunicswapeeds 71,184 
Laborers Employed. 

Number of ordained missionaries (11 being physicians). . 183 
Number of male physicians not ordained (besides 3 

RT 5 c5. ste gtAnae MBA UNOS 6090944045 00enskencdasseess 13 
Number of other male assistants................0eceeeeees 5 


eco os Wha ia vavtvpcbssis cdesscbsnse decetese 333 
Whole number of laborers sent from this country..... 534 
Number of native pastors..........0..cccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 200 
Number of native preachers and catechists.............. 624 
Number of native school-teachers...............s.eeeeeee: 1,380 
Number of other native laborers..............ceeeeeeeeees 396 
Total of native laborers............cceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 2,600 
Total of American and native laborers..............+.. 8,184 
The Churehes. 
Number of churches..............++. SRewatuewess sasanle el 434 
Number of church members............00cseseeeeeeeeeeces 40,333 
Added during the year............cccceeseeeeeceereeeeeees 3,516 
Whole number from the first, as nearly ascanbelearned 122,023 
Educational Department. 
Number of theological seminaries and station classes... 16 
sch save ov tiene ele Coons cake cate beedoenne es 252 
Colleges and high schools..............cesceeeeseeeeeeeees 70 
Number of pupils in the above..............cecseeeeeeeeees 4,250 
Number of boarding schools for girls............. ivdeeane 55 
Number of pupils in boarding schools for girls........... 2,882 
Number of common schools........... desdccasach stortradd 982 
Number of pupils in common schools,.............s0es0+5 87,835 
Whole number under instruction............sc0+-.sesees 47,830 


Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 16TH. 
PETER’S VISION.—Acts 10: 1-20. 


NorTEs.—‘ Cesarea.’’—The seaport of Palestine, after its 
harbor had been built by Herod the Great, who named the 
town, also built by him, after Augustus Cesar. It was 
about seventy miles from Jerusalem. “* Centurion of 
the band.”—Or cohort. A centurion held a position corre- 
sponding to our captain of a company in a regiment. 
“A devout man.”—One who was a believer in the Jewish 
God, but not a circumcised adherent. “In a@ vision 
openly.” —Not ina dream. It came to him when he was 
awake, about the middle of the afternoon. “To Jop- 
pa.”—Another seaport, about a day’s journey distant, as 
we learn from the rest of the story. “A devout sol- 
dier.”—Notice that he sent one of the believing soldiers, a 
religious man, and not one of the roystering, worthless 
characters such as abound in the soldier class. It was well 
then, as now, to let a soldier attend the two servants, not 
so much because he would be able to protect them against 
robbers, as because he would represent the government 
and prevent annoyance in getting attention and provision. 
Travelers now in the East often secure a soldier as such an 
escort.”———‘ Upon the house top.” —The house top was a 
quiet, retired place. Houses were built of the same hight 
so that one would not overlook another, and the wall rose 
up high about each roof, so that neighbors could not look 
over, and one could sleep, dress or pray there in perfect 
privacy so far as neighbors were concerned. “ He be- 
came hungry.”’—It was noon, and time for a hearty meal, 
after theslight breakfast. “* The heaven opened.”’—As 
if the heaven were a solid arch surrounding theearth. The 
old astronomy supposed the stars and planets, etc.,to move 
each in such a solid sphere, which turned about carrying 
them with it. Remember this was a vision, ortrance. We 
do not go to such a vision, nor to the common language of 
the time, for modern astronomical science. “AU man. 
ner of four-footed beasts and creeping things,” ete.—The 
vision included animals not clean, after the Jewish idea, 
aad so forbidden to a Jew to eat. 
Instruction.—This lesson is very important in the histo- 
ry of Christianity. It shows how Christianity began to 
develop from a Jewish sect into a separate religion. Ju- 
daism was the religion of a single race, chosen for a 
special purpose, looking down upon foreigners, who could 
partake of its blessings only by joining the Jewish nation 
by circumcision. Christianity was to be the religion of 
the world, and was tocare nothing for distinctive rites and 
ceremonies. 
It was Peter, even before Paul, that first learned this 
lesson about the difference between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; andhe learned it very slowly and unwillingly. 
It did not possess him as it did Paul. We do not hear 
that Paul had to receive a special vision to teach him 
this lesson as Peter did. After Paul’s conversion, after 
he had learned that Jesus was the Christ, the universal 
character of the Christian religion became clearto him as 
it did not so fully to Peter. 
The doctrine which was chiefly central in Christ’s teach- 
ing was that religion was a matter of heart, not of forms. 
He did not develop it to its logical conclusions, as the time 
was not ripe,for it. But the religious supremacy of the 
Jewish people was really involved in his teaching, and it 
was a necessary corollary that a Gentile, uncircumcised, 
might be just as acceptable to God as a Jew with all his 
sacrifices. This was the doctrine which Christ taught when 
he spoke of the “ good treasure of the heart” or that a 
man must be born of the Spirit; andthis was Paul’s doc- 
trine when he taught that we are justified by faith and 
not by the works of the Law. Paul’s faith was always 
the contrary to ritual righteousness, and he meant spirit- 
ual righteousness. 
The vision came to Cornelius, a Roman by birth and 
name, but only to one who was devout. He was already 
seeking after the truth. He had already accepted what 
truth he could find. He prayed and gave alms. Tosuch a 
man God gives more light. To him that hath shail be 
given. If we do what we can, if we earnestly seek truth 
and God, we will have new revelations of God. 
The vision also came to Peter, the most advanced and 
enterprising of the twelve Apostles. That also was as 
might be expected. Again to him that hath it is given. 
The vision at first affrighted Cornelius. How hard it is 
for us to learn that God is a Father to be loved and trusted, 
rather than a hostile and implacable Judge. 
Up to this very time Peter had been a strict observer of 
the Jewish rites. Hesays he had never eaten anything 
common or unclean. We learn from his subsequent his- 
tory and his conflict on one occasion with Paul, who 
rebuked him, that he was a slowscholar. It is hard to 
learn new ways in religion, even when they are God’s ways. 
Revivals were bitterly opposed when they first appeared in 
this country. 
The old Jewish religion gave no command anywhere to 
evangelize the heathen. Under the Mosaic law the Jews 
were to bea separate and peculiar people, and to keep 
separate from the Gentiles. Christ overthrew that narrow 
notion when he said : ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” 
There is still too much in the Christian world of this 
supercilious feeling of superiority to other nations. The 
Anglo-Saxons and the Chinese are the greatest sinners in 
this respect. They look down on otherraces. We all know 
how the Chinese regard others as ‘‘ foreign devils,” and so 
the upper castes in India regard the lower castes. And so 
we oiten regard Negroes or Chinamen, refusing them social 
equality, or even religious equality, and often crowding 
them out into separate churches, or denominations, or con- 
ferences, or schools or cars. We have not yet learned the 
lesson, after these nineteen centuries, which Paul learned 
so soon, and which Peter learned so slowly. 
































Native contributions, so far as reported..............0600 $92,723 


in the house of a Gentile, and taught him the Gospel. 
There are a good many Christians now tbat would hesitate 
long before answering a similar call if it involved going to 
the house of a Negro, and lodging and eating with him. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CORNISH, H. N., Erie, Penn., resigns. 


~~ L., North Brookfield, Mass.,accepts call to Mans- 
le 


HAILEY, O. L., Knoxville, Tenn., resigns. 
mam, Maprson, Pheenixville, Penn., called to Burlington, 


LOCKE, Artuur, Sanbornton and North Sanbornton, N. H. 
WISHART, A. W., Troy, N. Y., accepts call to Maywood, Ill. 
WRIGHT, Tomas G., Rainbow, Conn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLEN, Ernest B., Chester, Mich., resigns. 
BRANDT, WILLIAM L., Baxter, accepts call to Reinbeck, Ia. 


BREED, Dwiear P., Michigan City, Ind., accepts call to Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 


SOREN OL. Watter A., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Blairs- 
urg, Ia. 

BROWN, Epwtn C., Dexter, called to Freeport, Me. 

BUELL, Lewin F., Smyrna, accepts call to Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


BYERS. W. L., Middletown, O., accepts call to North Topeka, 
an. 


CHILDS, Writ1aM, Rosedale, Mich., resigns. 

CORY, Empson, Great Falls, Mont., called to Wadena, Minn. 
EMERY, Joun C., East ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
EVANS, Joun E., ord. recently, Rockefeller, Ili. 

FRENCH, Epwarp G.., inst. Sept. 20th, Guildhall, Vt. 

GILT, Henry F., inst. Sept. 20th, Hood River, Ore. 


as a DANIEL, Cumberland, Me., accepts call to Nonantum, 
Mass. 


HAMILTON, GrILBert M., Solon, Me., resigns. 
HAUGHTON, Raps J., Rockport, Me., resigns. 

HAZEN, CARLETON, ord. Sept. 13th, Rochester, Vt. 
HELLIER, Frank O., ord. Sept. 15th, Tekoa, Wash. 
HODGES, Joun G., Eldon, la., accepts call to Portland, N. D 
HOLMAN, Epwitn C., Center ch., Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 
HOLP, Purp E., Watertown, 8. D., resigns. 

HURLBUT, Hewry C., Berlamont, Mich., resigns. 
JOHNSON, ALFRED P., Joplin, Mo., resigns. 


JOHNSON, Georce W., New Ipswich, N. H., accepts call to 
Lyman, Me 


KERNS, Hersert A., Big Rapids, Mich., resigns. 


KIMBALL Lucten C., Canterbury, N. H., accepts call to Middle- 
field, Mass. 


KVOSE, Wii H.. Bellevue, called to Cincinnati, Ia. 


LATHE, Hersert W., Worcester, Mass.. accepts call to Sil- 
verton, Col. 


LESLIE, W. W., ord, Sept. 14th, Aurora, O. 
MARSH, Hamm™onp L., Fairfield, accepts call to Denmark, la, 


MARTIN, Epwin, Cassted po. Col., accepts call to Strang, 
Shickley and Brunin » 
McQUARRIE. Nett P., ame Mich., resigns. 


McROBERTS, Tuomas R., Dubuque, Ie., called to Smith Memo- 
rial Ch., Grand Rapids. Mich. 


MILLS, CaArues L., ord. recently, Goodland, Kan. 

MOORE, CHaRtgs D., ord. recently, Ellis, Kan. 

MUMBY, Rosert, called to permanent pastorate at Dinsdale, Ia. 
NEWLANDS, Rosert W., ord. Sept. 13th, Mazon, Il. 
NORTON, Smrru, Shoreham, Vt., resigns. 


PORTERUP, GeorGe E., Fosston and McIntosh, Minn., re- 
signs. 


PECK, Benjamin D., Madison, N. Y., resigns. 

PERRIN, J. Newron, Jr., ord. Sept. 20th, Williamstown, Vt. 
PERRY, CHAruss A., East Taunton, Mass., resigns. 

PIPES, ABNER M., Pilgrim ch., Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 
POPE, Howarp W.., inst. Sept. 2ist, Great Falls, N. H. 
POPE, Josepn, ord. recently, Livingston, Mont. 

PRESTON, Ritey L. D., Springfield, Minn., resigns. 


RAVEN, ALFRED N., Pulaski, N. Y., accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Phillipsbure, N. J. 


SMITH, CiiFrrorD H., Townshend, accepts call to Pittsford, Vt. 
SMITS, BastTIANn, Constantine, accepts call to Ypsilanti, Mich. 
SHANTON, I. ALuen, Kent, 0., accepts call to Pentwater, Mich. 
SINCLAIR, CarzvE., ord. recently, Clay Center, Kan. 
— ANDREW P., Bakersfield, called to East Berkshire, 








SWEET, WIt1AM I., Farmington, N. H., called to Passaic, 


TEBBETTS, ARTHUR H., Glencoe, Minn., accepts call to Plym- 
onth ch., Fargo, N. dD. 


Toe. GeorGE L., Brookline, N. H., accepts call to Merrimac, 
ass. 


TODD, Joun W., Granite Falls, cailed to Montevideo, Minn. 


TROWBRIDGE, Joun P., Bethlehem, accepts call to Eastford 
and W. Woodstock, Vonn. 


VARNER, S. W., Belle Prairie, accepts call to Lamberton and 
Walnut Grove, Minn. 


WALKER, Cornetivs E., Burwell, Neb., resigns. 
wars OSEPH, Whatcom, accepts call to Brooklyn ch., Seattle, 
ash. 


WOOD, Jos1tan A., Northwood, N. D., called to Sauk Center, 
n. 


a 


WRIGHT, Joun E. M., Berkley, Mass., aesigns. 
YALE, Dav«p L., ord. Sept. 13th, Ellsworth, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, J. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Acto, N. J. 


Ra. Doeees, London, England, accepts call to Broken 
iw, Neb. 


BRASS, W. C., Hannibal, accepts call to King’s Ferry. N. Y. 
GALBRAITH, GeorGE T., becomes pastor at Liberty, N. Y. 
anges GEorGE E., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Cream Ridge and New Egypt, N. J. 
GREITHUYSEN, HEnry, Oostburg, Wis., resigns. 
HARTWELL, Minor §., inst. Sept. 21st, Marientte, Wis. 
LINKA, Joun, accepts call to First ch., of Brulé Co., 8. D. 
LOUCKS, WELLINGTON E., Camden, N. J., resigns. 
MEALY, A. A., Pittsburg, called to Bridgeville, Penn., 
MILLER, W. P., West Bay City, Mich., accepts call to Holliday 
Mission, Portland, Ore. 
ag J aun D., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Sche- 
Va . 
SMITH. W. H., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
CT RSSLARD, J. H., Appleby Manor, accepts call to Ford City, 
enn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BALLENTINE, J. W., United Pres., inst. recently, Winfield, Ia. 

BUCKLEY, F. D., Prot. Epis., St. Johnsbury, Vt., accepts call to 
Waterbury, Conn. 

DRUMHELLER, C. K., Luth., Ringtown, Penn., called to Mul- 
berry, Ind. 

KREBER, S. L., Ref. Ger., inst. September 23d, St. Andrew's 

ch., Readin, ng, Penn. 

MORGAN, J. F., Ref. Dutch New York, N. Y., accepts call to 
Park ch., Jersey City, N. sa 

SAN NDBORN, A. D., Free Bap., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call 





Peter went immediately, God sending him, and lodged 


Harrisburg, Penn. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the 
to 


ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


ANOTHER BOOK ON PERSIA.* 


THAT another work, aud one of such 
magnitude, should be added to the sev- 
eral hundred already written on Persia— 
many of them within the last decade—is a 
pretty good indication of the continuous 
vitality of Persia and of her political im- 
portance at this very time. 

The present work is in the nature of a 
compilation rather than as the presenta- 
tion of altogether new material. It is 
true that Mr. Curzon prepared himself to 
write intelligently on the subject by two 
visits to Persia, in the last of which he 
traveled six full months in the eastern, 
central and southern provinces. He has 
also issued a volume on the question of 
Russia’s progress toward India. As a re- 
sult of these personal observations we 
have in the present work several interest- 
ing chapters of travel. But they do not 
compare in novelty and attraction with 
the narratives of a number of previous 
travelers from the days of Chardin to the 
present time. By showing the limitations 
of the author’s sympathies and powers of 
observations, they prepare us to weigh 
more exactly the merits of the other por- 
tions of his work. 

But, as we have suggested, the chief 
portion of these large volumes is gathered 
from previous works on Persia, the facts 
he has thus collected being in some cases 
verified by consultation with prominent 
and, as the author alleges, reliable resi- 
dents in that country. For this purpose 
he has consulted almost every book on 
Persia written by a European since Marco 
Polo. He prefixes a copious bibliography 
of the subject, which is, however, not 
complete ; for he gives only the dates of 
residence or travel of each writer, but not 
every work ; and some writers have issued 
several respectively on this topic. Nor 
are Mr. Curzon’s opinions of the relative 
merits of these works altogether reliable. 
In some cases he quotes largely and au- 
thoritatively from books which elsewhere 
he tries to belittle by ridicule or general 
condemnation. The author often allows 
his prejudices to get the rein, and some 
of his statements are altogether too 
sweeping. In other cases the authori- 
ties on which he depends are inexact, 
and hence his references to them 
are also inexact. This is especially 
to be regretted in a work which is evi- 
dently the result of considerable labor 
and research, and is intended to be a book 
of reference on the Persia of our time. 
It is also amusing because nowhere does 
Mr. Curzon imagine that it is possible for 
him to be otherwise than infallible. It is 
unfortunate, also, that his sense of the 
beautiful or the picturesque is quite lim- 
ited. It is one of the essential qualifica- 
tions of your genuine traveler that he 
should be a wide liker, a man of broad 
sympathies and tastes, adapting himself 
to varying conditions, and possessing the 
ability to remember that differences be- 
tween two countries do not imply inferi- 
ority ;in a word, to judge of a foreign 
country by its environment and not by 
the standard to which he was brought up 
at home. The true describer of countries 
should have the same cast of mind as the 
historian who describes past ages by the 
aid of a vivid historic imagination. Mr. 
Curzon has this faculty only in a limited 
degree, hence his purview of Persian life, 
character and scenery sometimes lacks 
color and absolute fidelity as regards the 
impression conveyed. 

But after al! has been said in the way of 
detraction, we are prepared to concede 
that Mr. Curzon has given us a very valu- 
able compendium of information regard- 
ing that ancient land to which the states- 
man, the general reader, and the traveler 


intending to visit Persia may turn with 


pleasure and profit. 


* PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. By the 
-Hon. GRORGE N. CURZON, M.P., Late Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, author of “ Russia in Central 
Asia.” In two volumes. London: Longmans, Green 
&Co.; New Yor: 15 East 1éth Street. 18%. Two 
vols., 8yo, pp. xxiv, 639; xii, 653. 








The itineraries of the main roads and 
modes of locomotion are abundant and 
reasonably correct. The chapters on the 
resources of Persia are very valuable, be- 
ing generally reliable, and the observa- 
tions on the antiquities, especially in the 
south, are highly suggestive even when 
not entirely convincing. But the author, 
in our opinion, underestimates the possi- 
bilities of exploration at Damghan and 
overestimates those at Rhei. 

But to many at this time the most valu- 
able portion of Mr. Curzon’s book is that 
relating to the political complications of 
which Persia is the center. It is, indeed, 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
Persia as a factor in the operations of the 
various powers watching each other in 
Central Asia, operations which may in- 
volve not only Asia but Europe in a tre- 
mendous conflict. 

Mr. Curzon’s avowed purpose in pre- 
paring this work is to discuss the political 
situation in Persia. While giving us, 
therefore, a sort of gazetteer of the coun- 
try, he devotes many pages to the main 
object he had in view. As one might de- 
mand, he brings ample information to his 
aid, and writes with earnestness and in- 
telligence, and on the whole fairly and 
temperately. He discusses not only the 
esse but also the posse, and treats in ex- 
tenso of the strategic as well as the politi- 
cal contingencies. 

Only they who are determined not to 
see or who are hopelessly favorable to the 
professions and designs of Russia can fail 
to admit that that Empire is ceaselessly 
intriguing to obtain possession of the 
whole of Asia, and is determined to give 
her neighbors no peace until she has either 
exterminated or subdued themall. With- 
out assuming to interpret the purposes of 
Providence, we must say that we do not 
see how the condition or progress of India 
could possibly be bettered by exchanging 
the beneficent sway of England for the 
iron heel of Russia ; nor is Persia so likely 
to be elevated in the true sense by becom- 
ing an integral part of the most tyrannic- 
al and selfish power now existing as by 
the slow but steady improvement toward 
which she is certainly moving of her own 
accord and gently influenced by the pres- 
ence of the missionaries now permitted on 
Persian territory, but who would be des- 
tined to speedy expulsion if Russia once 
gets absolute control there. 

All the friends of true progress, of de- 
velopment by natural evolution, and of 
true civil and religious fre dom, cannot 
but regard the advances of Russia in Asia 
with just apprehension. To all such the 
calm but thoroughly digested faets and 
arguments presented on this subject by 
Mr. Curzon will appeal with convincing 
power. 

The author has a very high and well- 
grounded opinion of the character and 
abilities of Nasr-e-Deen Shah. He con- 
siders him to be a patriotic and progress- 
ive ruler, but handicapped by the con- 
servativism of long-established institu- 
tions, and especially by a reactionary 
hierarchy ; but the greatest obstacle with 
which he has to contend is the watchful 
jealousy of Russia, who desires no fur- 
ther increase of strength in a people she 
proposes to crush, or the planting of Jib- 
eral principles which she would have to 
uproot on taking possession. We know 
that on this point Mr. Curzon is entircly 
right. Some of the difficulties our mis- 
sionaries have to encounter in Persia are 
due to the secret intrigues of Russian 
agents at work among the subjects of the 
Shah. This statement is based on fact. 

Mr. Curzon also has a favorable opinion 
of the Persians, notwithstanding their 
tendency to mendacity on the slightest 
provocation—a trait, we regret to say, 
scarcely less developed in Russia and 
some other soi-disant Christian Jands. 

He considers the Persians as far from 
effete, and as still animated by enormous 
national vitality. -In this respect they 
differ from the Turks, who owe their con- 
tinued existence at Constantinople and 
their material progress not so much to 
their remarkable military genius as to the 
pressure of the great powers and the con- 
stant addition of foreign and especially 
Christian blood to their race both by war 
and purchase. The Persians, on the other 





hand, have a natural impulse toward 
change, and are a commercial and intel- 
lectual people. Somewhat sluggish, ow- 
ing to climatic conditions, they have yet 
never lost their national activity, and 
reach out after new things, like no other 
people of Asia except the Japanese of to- 
day. 

The photogravures which accompany 
this work are generally excellent, and the 
numerous maps are carefully drawn and 
engraved. 


PROFESSOR STEVENS'S PAULINE 
THEOLOGY.* 


WE cannot be far astray in saying of this 
volume that. we have no other on the sub- 
ject to compare with it—not in the English 
language, while both in French and Ger- 
man the comparison would have to be made 
with many and great differences. It does 
not move on the old familiar and well-work- 
ed plane atall. Its critical method is the 
new one. The old issues come up in new 
relations and at different angles. The oid 
classifications disappear and the old allign- 
ments are broken up. The new criticism 
appears in it to the best advantage and 
leads to the best results. It is free without 
being pugnacious or dangerous, and deals 
its strongest blows not against friends but 
against foes and in support of the com- 
mon faith which is the main concern 
of all schools alike. It would be hardly 
fair to say that the book has a polemic aim; 
but if such a character may be detected in 
it, weshould say that it was aimed against 
Pfleiderer and Reuss. It is intended to give 
an analysis of the apostolic history which 
shall make it wholly impossible to accept 
the substantial facts of the history without 
accepting at the same time, as the most 
substantial fact of them all, the personal 
revelation of Jesus Christ to the Apostle 
Paul. No one has given us a fuller, richer, 
nor more suggestive enumeration of the 
humanistic elements of the Apostle’s train- 
ing than we have in this volume. Espe- 
cially valuable under this head is the study 
of Paul’s original Phariseeism and of its 
relation to his subsequent experience and 
the development and molding of his Chris- 
tian conceptions, Yet we read (p. 72): 

*Butafter the fullest possible analysis has 
been made of the human conditions and influ- 
ences which determined the forms and shaped 
the development of Paul’s thought, his career 
remains inexplicable without assigning chief 
importance to that divine grace and providen- 
tial leadership to which he himselfever ascribes 
his achievements in the work of the Gospel.” 

The core of the Gospel was Jesus the 
Messiah and was received in divine revela- 
tien; but this does not in any way “in- 
volve the idea, that his [Paul’s] whole 
scheme of teaching was revealed to him 
ready-made,” nor that his life was not ‘‘a 
truly natural one,”’ in which experience,re- 
flection and providential leadings did not 
have their full influence. The author’s 
studies of these complex influences are 
among the very best contributions we have 
had to theological science. They are par- 
ticularly satisfactory in the result they 
reach and their general strengthening in- 
fluence on faith. The eight chapters which 
remain are devoted to the study of the car- 
dinal points of Paul’s teaching, the 
doctrine of God, of Sin, of the Law, 
of the Person of Christ, of Redemp- 
tion, of Justification, of Christian life, 
of the Church, and of Eschatology. In 
our notice of this broad mass of interesting 
and suggestive discussion we can only note 
in a cursory way afew points. The roots of 
Paul’s doctrine of God are found in the Old 
Testament and not in Greek or Greecizing 
philosophy. Professor Stevens notes the 
ideal connection between the Jewish con- 
ception of God’s sole efficiency and Paul’s 
conception of the efficiency of grace in sal- 
vation, adding the ingenious but far-reach-. 
ing remark (p. 110) that the Apostle’s 
“ description of the divine foreordination of sal- 








' vation is but the doctrine of God’s free grace 


applied to the initiation of the work in the divine 
purpose.” 
We have in this a fine illustration of the 
author’s relation to Calvinism, a relation 
which results from his having taken higher 
ground above it rather than attempted eva- 
sion or controversy. Its practical result is 
to escape from Calvinism without falling on 
Pelagius. Divine revelation is universal 
and the basis of religious obligation. Con- 
science in man remains the point of contact 
between man and God. The religious con- 
stitution of man is an axiom with Paul. 
THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. A STUDY OF THE ORI- 
GIN AND CORRELATION OF THE DOCTRINAL TEACH- 
INGS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. By GEORGE B. STE- 
VENS, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Criti- 


cism and Interpretation in Yale University. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00. J 











October 6, 1899. 


Men cannot be saved by following the 
“light of Nature,” not, however, because 
this light is inadequate, but because the 
pursuit of salvation in that line is to 
attempt salvation on the impossible 
method of law and not of free grace. 
The relation between God and man 
contains in it a logical ground, in the be- 
ing of God, for revelation and redemption. 
In other words, it is natural for man to ex- 
pect and avail himself of these gifts from 
God, and it is natural for God to bestow 
them. All thisis thought out on Old Tes- 
tament lines and not on Alexandrian. So 
with regard to the doctrine of sin Professor 
Stevens finds the roots of Paul’s doctrine in 
the Old Testament and not in Greek or 
Alexandrian dualism. He denies that Paul 
teaches in any way that matter is inher- 
ently evil, or that the body is the source of 
sin. As to the critical passage ég 6 ravrec 
juaprov he takes ground which sug- 
gests the remark made above as to 
his relation to Calvinism, that it both 
agrees with the old interpretation and rises 
above it, agreeing with it in giving the 
translation in wnom all have sinned, and 
rising above it by asserting that the gen- 














must be controlled by the sense given to the 
same expression when applied to the be- 
liever’s death with Christ on the cross (2 Cor. 
5: 15)—one died for all, therefore all died. 
In other words, the union is not numeric- 
al but ethical. This interpretation opens 
an escape from the Platonic realism which 
has unfortunately affected the common 
reading of the passage, but of which Paul 
probably knew nothing. At all events his 
conception was Jewish, Old Testament, and 
not Greek. The chapttr on Paul’s doctrine 
of the law and bis relation to it discusses one 
of the two critical points on which Professor 
Stevens’s entire view of the Pauline the- 
ology turns. Paul’s study of the Old Tes- 
tament and training in Phariseeism yielded 
him, up to the time of the revelation of 
Christ to him, the hard, solid concrete of 
legalism aud the legal philosophy of life. 
The revelation of Jesus to him as the Mes- 
siah broke it all up and drove him back 
upon himself to reconstruct in reflection, 
in painful heart-searchings, in yet more 
painful experiences and under divine Jead- 
ings, the new view of the philosophy cf life 
and redemption on which the faith and 
hope of the Christian world are built. No 
description we have room for will represent 
these sections of the work before us. They 
are brief enough in the volume itself, and 
neither call for nor admit of condensation. 
The chapters on the doctrine of Redemption 
and Justification really form one discussion 
and cannot be considered apart. We will 
only add that what strikes us most in Pro- 
fessor Stevens’s treatment of these subjects, 
is his frank acceptance of the plain, gram- 
matical sense of the Pauline text, on the 
ore hand, and, on the other, his attempt 
to show that the Apostle himself has 
taught us to apply more distinctly ethical 
modes of thought to their interpretation 
and application. In closing one of these 
chapters, he remarks : 

“It is sufficient in this connection to point to 
them [the examples cited] as illustrations of a 
method of thought on the Apostle’s part which 
shows that his mind did not remain imprisoned 
within the limits of the legal analogies which he 
used to illustrate and enforce his truth; but 
apprehended in a comprehensive and vital man- 
ner their essential ethical content and value.” 
The suggestion offered in the chapter on 
Justification for the reconciliation of the 
long-standing debate as to fides sola and 
jides charitate perfecta, between saving 
faith to which no merit or moral value can 
be attributed, on the one hand, and faith, 
which is in itself pleasing to God, on the 
other, is a new statement of the Protes- 
tant position rather than a new solution of 
the difficulty involved in it. Faith, Pro- 
fessor Stevens suggests, tho wholly without 
merit as a ground of salvation or for ob- 
taining it, is yet “‘excellent.”” What this 
very guarded statement amounts to is that 
faith avails to pledge the believer to a holy 
life, but not for the pardon and remission 
of his sins. Excepting afew highly wrought 
and probably intentionally extravagant 
statements of Luther’s, this is substantially 
the Protestant view of the matter. The old 
difficulty, however. remains in it, that the 
faith which does avail in Christian experi- 
ence to give a new and holy direction to 
the believer’s life should not avail as a mer- 
itorious ground of salvation ; and, happily 
this difficulty remains, for it is this reserva 
tion which keeps the Gospel, as a scheme of 
forgiving love, in harmony with the high- 
est standards of ideal ethics. It has often 
been charged that in basing eternal life on 
faith and forgiveness, Christianity forsakes 





the ground of ethical reality and takes up 
with fictions, illusions and make-believes. 


eral meaning of the passage thus translated | 
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This might hold if Christianity did not | or crude. The ethnologist, Lubbok, and 


frankly remove the sinner’s pardon from 
the ground of merit to that of grace. It is 
to the credit of Protestantism that it has 
not allowed this distinction to fade, tho it 
may sometimes have asserted it at the cost 
of needless confusion in its teaching as to 
the ethical value of faith. Professor Ste- 
vens’s present interest is to safeguard the 
latter ; but itis certainly a mild thing to 
say that “faith is excellent,” when the 
truth to be stated is that tho faith does not 
avail as the meritorious ground of salvation 
it does avail to give life a holy direction. 
The chapter on Eschatology furnishes the 
one only example we have found in the book 
which looks like violent dealing with 
Scripture. In noting the denial that Paul 
teaches the resurrection of non-believers, we 
wondered what had become of the Apostle’s 
assertion before Felix of ‘‘a resurrection 
both of the just and the unjust.”’ On read- 
ing further and coming to the note on the 
point we wondered more to find the verse 
set aside because ‘‘ We cannot assume with 
confidence that the report of Paul’s speech 
before Felix accurately reproduced his lan- 
guage in detail’’! 
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RECENT MISSION LITERATURE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great abundance 
of mission reports and news with which the 
press, in this the greatest missionary cen- 
tury since the apostolic era, is teeming 
there has hitherto not been a thorough and 
comprehensive discussion of the theory of 
missions as such. Separate problems have, 
indeed, as occasion demanded, been eluci- 
dated in detail; but a satisfactory scientific 
treatise on the idea, history, methods and 
means of mission work was not to be found 
anywhere. This desideratum is now being 
supplied by one who, probably better than 
any one else in our day and date, has a right 
to speak with authority on this subject. It 
is Dr. Gustav Warneck, for many years the 
editor of the excellent Jmonthly, Allge- 
meine Missions:-Zeitschrift,; published by 
Bertelsmann, of Giitersloh. Of his work, 
entitled ‘“‘ Evangelische Missionslehre Ein 
missionstheoretischer Versuch’’ (Gotha, 
Perthes), which is to be cumplete in three 
volumes, the first has appeared. It is an 
introduction to the whole subject, and con- 
tains the biblical and historical basis of the 
mission call and work. The second volume 
will discuss the organs of mission work, 
the third the methods of mission work. 
The author has for twenty-five years and 
more made special researches in this depart- 
ment, and here presents the full and ripe 
fruits of his studies. His work is one of the 
series of ‘‘Handbooks of Practical The- 
ology’ now being published by Perthes. 
The present volume deals with the funda- 
mental ideas of the science of missions. 
The Introduction treats of the object, aim, 
methods and subject of the science, as also 
the scientific character of the discipline. 
In the following the biblical and theolog- 
ical character of the science is developed 
from the teachings and examples of 
the prophets, of Christ and the Apostles. 
Among the points made prominent is the 
fact that the aggressive and world-conquer- 
ing character of Christianity really has its 
roots already in Old Testament soil,and that 
the idea of the evangelization of the world 
lies deeply imbedded in the ideas and ideals 
of the old Covenant seers and sages. The 
words of Christ in regard to the spread of 
his Gospel are clearly analyzed and brought 
out in bold relief. In short, the work of 
Warneck presents the biblical religion from 
analtogether unaccustomed side, and is in 
this way really a contribution to Bible study 
as well as to mission science. The proposi- 
tions and points taken are all based upon a 
close exegetical study of the Word. Natu- 
rally the ethnographical side of the problem 
is not neglected ; and from this side, too, the 
possibility of the evangelization of the 
world is brought out. The whole breaks new 
ground in mission literature, and as a 
unique work is of special interest and im- 
portance for those who make mission 
problems a specialty. 

Another volume of work in this depart- 
ment is that of Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Schnei- 
der, entitled “Die, Religion der Afrika- 
nischen Naturvilker (Miinster I.W. Aschen- 
dorff), This volume, too, like that of 
Warneck, belongs to a series, but in this 
case it is the series entitled ‘‘ Darstellun- 
gen aus dem Gebiete der nichtchristlichen 
Religtons-geschichte.”” The object of the 
volume is to prove a proposition which has 
generally been adopted by mission work- 
ers, but which in the nature of the case had 
been incapable of certain demonstration, 
namely, the theory that -all peoples and 
tribes, witheut exception, have religious 
ideas of some sort, no matter how primitive 











his school have maintained recently again 
that some tribes have been found in Africa 
‘that disprove this theory. Schneider here 
appeals to the testimony of travelers, mis- 
sionaries, philologians and other specialists 
in Africana, and the wealth of his evi- 
dences is really overwhelming. While his 
methods and manners, from a literary and 
scientific standpoint, may not at all times 
find acceptance, yet his main proposition 
must be accepted as demonstrated. Noone 
can Critically read his volume without be- 
ing astounded at the data it brings, altho 
his second proposition that a great many of 
the African religions are at bottom mono- 
theistic, is not made soelear. The volume 
is exceedingly rich in oew material and 
matter for study, being as interesting for 
the ethnologist as it is for the theologian. 
As an historical and polemical work in this 
field,the most valuable that has appeared for 
many years is Pfotenhauer’s ‘Die Mission- 
en der Jesuiten in Paraguay.” (Giitersloh, 
Bertelsmann.) The subtitle declares this 
volume to be also a contribution toward the 
solution of the question as tothe perma- 
nent and thorough character of Roman 
Catholic mission methods. The whole is 
decidedly a Quellenwerk, i.e., a book of 
sources, giving original, first-hand and 
authentic documents. The whole is prob- 
ably as powerful an indictment of Roman 
Catholic methods as has ever been publish- 
ed, and is made here all the more powerful, 
because facts and not invectives are allowed 
to speak and tell their tales. The history 
of Roman Catholic missions in South 
America belongs to the most deplorable 
factsin history, and here is an objective 
and authenticated story of their rise and 
fall. The book is all the more timely now, 
when the Roman Catholics are lauding to 
the skies their labora method of mission 
work over and above the ora methods of 
evangelical Protestantism. In the face of 
history, as here given, their method has 
been weighed and found wanting. 


+ 


The Making of a Man. By the Rev. J. W. 
Lee, D.D. (Cassell Publishing Co., New 
York. $1.50.) On the whole, but with some 
reservations, we like this book. It revolves 
around the fine idea and trtie one, that man 
is the interpretation of Nature, and that his 
evolution is the ultimate end of all the re- 
lations which man sustains to life and Na- 
ture. We quote an e.oquent passage (p. 60): 

“What, then, is the ultimate end and object 
of human relations? Itis man. Man come to 
himself, conscious of himself, in possession of 
himself. It is human life, enriched, perfected, 
completed. It is man, strong, free, holy. It is 
man not lost in the social texture, nor swam ped 
in the social organism; but finding his individu- 
ality and his peculiar, natural, simple self 
through them. The marvelous fabric the social 
loom was set to weaving is man. The highest 
end of social relations isa self-conscious, self. 
determining man, thinking the true, willing the 
right, loving the good! These relations consti- 
tute the organism out of which alone he can be 
born into symmetrical, well-rounded life.” 

The point of all this is that the meaning of 
life and Nature is the disciplinary process 
involved in it, and aimed at the develop- 
ment of human character as the ultimate 
product of the process and of the entire 
created environment in which the process 
goes forward. This idea is carried out ina 
series of illustrations based on the strong- 
est and most vital human relations, such as 
the bread question, the social impulse, in- 
tellectual motive, moral, esthetic motive, 
and soon. Theinferences drawn from this 
central position are many of them strong, 
and it is employed often to great effect to 
throw light on socialistic, ethical and 
economic questions. The author has a gift 
for telling phrases, as in this passage (p. 75): 

“If through trade only the material result is 
sought, the ends it was intended to subserve are 
missed. Its bulk may be large, the machinery 
through which it is carried be manifold and 
complicated, but with the emphasis on the 
money side of it, no manhood will be reached 
through it. The man side of a button machine 
is infinitely more important than the button 
side.” 

Dr. Lee’s rhetorical facility is too great and 
keeps him in temptation to mistake 
exuberance for strength and mere illus- 
tration for argument. The pulpit method, 
however valid for dealing with the common 
assumptions that generally hold between a 
preacher and his hearers, is a dangerous one 
to employ with unbelievers. It cannot 
verify itself as it advances, and runs into 
dogmatism based on rhetoric. Dr. Lee has 
plenty of ideas, and a good one goes through 
this book ; but he swamps himself in his 
rhetoric and sometimes runs away in talk 
to which itis difficult to give any meaning 
at all, as, for example, on page 42. Still, we 
must pardon much for the pith and point of 
the book and its noble elevation of tone 





above the materialism, sensualism and 
commercialism of the times. 


Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C. F. 
Gordon-Cumming. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Two volumes, 8vo. $9.00.) These sumptu- 
ous volumes come to us from a well-known 
lady whose wanderings have extended 
through China, India, Egypt, and from the 
Fiji Islands to the granite cliffs of Califor- 
nia. Every country has supplied her busy 
pen with matter for a new book, which, so 

far as those we have read go, has never 

failed to prove intelligent and vivacious. 

She belongs to a stock in whom the love of 
adventure is inbred, and not in miniature 
forms either, as one of her brothers has been 
a distinguished pioneer lion-hunter in 
Africa, and another has won as much 
fame in tiger hunts and leopard-killing 
in India. The author of the present 
volume has a similar tho less fero- 
cious love of adventure ; and to it, in large 
measure, must be traced her two years in 
Ceylon, where she roamed at will unfettered 
by official responsibilities and unburdened 
by routine employments. She writes with 
glowing pen. Her eye gloats on the 
natural wealth, beauty and luxury of the 
paradise she has discovered in Ceylon. 
The first volume opens with a sort of 
trade review, or sketch of the island 
from the commercial point of view, 
and from this passes to a _ leisurely 
round from point to point and scene.to 
scene, describing the country, its- produc- 
tions, its gems and mines, its native races 
religions, the habits of the people, and all 
the kaleidoscopic diorama that shifts before 
the eye of the delighted traveler in Ceylon. 
The descriptive stream moves at a slow and 
tropical pace, but amid gorgeous scenery 
and with that ample delay which is so fas- 
cinating to those who know how to adjust 
themselves to it. In such a discursive 
volume it is difficult to select points either 
for quotations or comment. They are too 
numerous and too delightfully bewildering 
in their rapid succession and endless vari- 
ety. The author is not a scientific observer, 
and has apparently a slight acquaintance 
with such topics as is shown among other 
examples by her amusing explanation of 
the pyramidal shadow thrown by Adam’s 
Peak at sunrise and sunset. She is, how- 
ever, a close and intelligent observer, of 
which the book furnishes many examples, 
chapter xix, in the second volume, on 
Trincomalee and the Saami Rock, being 
one notable example. In general, how- 
ever, the book is a literary pleasure 
trip, and its chief merit lies in 
the entertainment in store for the reader. 
From the more serious points of view the 
volume contains much that deserves atten- 
tion. Among those points we note the 
observations on the relation of licensed 
drinking and gambling to the increase of 
crime. The conclusion reached by the 
author is that the governmext policy in 
this matter is manufacturing drunkards 
faster than the missions make Christians. 
‘*A hundred drunkards to one convert!’ is 
the bitter cry quoted from an English Dean. 
The whole chapter on crime, its causes, and 
the forms it takes is worth serious atten- 
tion. Nothing in the book yields a better 
reward for the reading than the chapters on 
the popular religions of Ceylon and on 
Christian missions. Of Buddhism our 
author writes with a contempt which she 
takes small pains to conceal or soften. If 
for any other mundane phenomenon she 
indulges more of these emotions it is for 
that European fad, the Buddhistic revival. 
What all this neo-Buddhism means, what 
it amounts to, and how it is regarded by 
natives who have had their eyes opened to 
the truth of the case, is shown with refresh- 
ing unreserve in these pages. Hardly less 
frank are the author’s observations on the 
English State schools and their system of 
secular education. The space devoted to 
Christian missions is yet greater and the 
treatment fuller. The American missions 
appear in a most gratifying light, and 
appear to have made a deep and most favor- 
able impression on the author. The money 
worth of the whole book is in these chap- 
ters alone. We commend them to our 
readers, and hope they will enjoy as much 
as we have the keen woman’s rejoinder to 
the conventional missionary detractor. 


The Science of Nutrition. We have in 
this compilation one of the most novel, 
interesting and valuable contributions yet 
made to the solution of the food problem. 
First, a ‘‘ Treatise upon the Science of Nu- 
trition,” by Edward Atkinson, LL.D., 
PhD., followed by another of a descriptive 
character on ‘‘ The Aladdin Oven invented 
by Edward Atkinson—What it is, What it 
does, How it does it’’; then, ‘‘ Dietaries 





carefully Computed,’’ under the direction 


of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, a Boston expert 
in such matters; a treatise on ‘‘ Tests of 
the Slow Methods of Cooking in the Alad- 
din Oven,” by Mrs. Mary H. Abel and Miss 
Maria Daniell, with instructions and 
recipes ; finally, selections from the writ- 
ings of Prof. W. O. Atwater on the “ Nu- 
tritive Values of Food Materials.’’ The 
whole forms a unique volume on the food 
question, which is intended to point out the 
means and methods for simplifying and 
cheapening the expenses of the family 
table. Mr. Atkinson is one of our most 
brilliant Captains of American Industry 
and stands high among them on the roll of 
honor and success. It is greatly to his 
credit that his eye has been continually 
open to the welfare of the laboring classes. 
For many years he has studied the food ques- 
tion and possible methods of simplifying 
and improving the rational culinary meth- 
ods. The culmination of all is the Aladdin 
oven, whichis the substitution of a simple 
lamp for acostly fire and the provision of 
an oven, which saves up the heat and ap- 
plies it to a slow process of cooking. It 
can be relied on for the best results, and is 
so simple that an intelligent boy or girl 
can operate it. We have taken pains to 
give one of these ovens personal examina- 
tion and to test its operation and its prod- 
ucts. Itseems tous that Mr. Atkinson’s 
claims for what they will do in comparison 
with « range with a water-back in the way 
of furnishing hot water for family use are 
somewhat exaggerated, tho in the ways 
pointed out by him they will do all that 
ean be gotten from an ordinary kitchen 
stove. For economy of heat in the house 
and for economical cooking we are con- 
vinced that nothing yet offered to the much 
suffering race of housekeepers promises 
them as much relief, in expense and work 
asthese slow-cooking ovens. As compared 
with the best gas or petroleum stoves they 
arecheaper, do the cooking in a method 
which requires less trained skill to operate 
it, and bring out better food for the table. 
Mr. Atkinson’s work in this matter has 
been wholly a matter of love. His motive is 
a benevolent one and not commercial. The 
Aladdin ovens may be seen in operation in 
the ‘‘ New England Kitchens,” in Boston 
and New York, and are fully described in 
the book which has drawn out this notice. 
(Clark W. Bryan & Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Fifty and seventy-five cents.) 


The Colonial Era. By George Park Fish- 
er, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Yale. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) We have in this vol- 
ume the first of a series of four, which are 
designed to cover the entire period of the 
United States history to the present time. 
The second volume on “The French 
War and the Revolution,” by Professor 
Sloane, of Princeton, is nearly ready. The 
following numbers are in preparation, the 
first of them, on ‘‘The Adoption of the Con- 
stitution and National Consolidation,” by 
Gen. F. A. Walker, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; the next 
“From the Conclusion of Peace in 1815 to 
the End of Reconstruction” (2 vols.), by 
Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia. Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s volume is characterized by 
simple, fresh and enterprising scholarship, 
combined with sound, critical judgment 
and ascrupulous attention to details, which 
is all the more necessary ina model of 
brevity like this where every word counts. 
We wish it were not so rigorously con- 
densed. This is, indeed, about the only 
general criticism we have to make on the 
book, and it is one which applies not to the 
author but to the plan marked out for him 
hy the publishers. It is too brief for anything 
jikea uniform treatment of the subject. The 
interest of the book is saved by occasional 
elaboration and expansion, asin the account 
of Roger Williams, while other matters of 
equal importance suffer from the necessary 
suppression of very important details, as in 
the account given of the New England 
witchcraft delusion, of the Hartford mi- 
gration, the founding of Connecticut, and 
particularly the New Haven colonial his- 
tory and its merging into Connecticut. 
But tho the author is too cramped for the 
development of the history, his book is not 
meager nor a mere barren outline. A great 
deal of particularly interesting, fresh and 
readable matter has been worked into nearly 
every page, as, for example, in his allu- 
sion to the interference of Spain with the 
Virginia charters and the quiet develop- 
ment of the American Colonies. The 
account of Lord Baltimore and the Roman 
Catholic settlement of Virginia is a model 
of impartial history. The author contrives 
to brighten his book with the John Smith 
romance, and at the same time to explode 
it. He tells enough of the Puritan and 





Pilgrim histories to show their great ont- 
lines and to vindicate their policy in New 
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England. The book is written from a gen- 
uine American point of view and on the 
highest plane of sympathy with the noblest 
elements of colonial life and aspiration. As 
all this was both stronger and more con- 
sciously defined in New England than any- 
where else, it is no small merit of the vol- 
ume that the author carries in his breast a 
sound New England heart. The plan fol- 
lowed in the book is to write the history of 
each colony separately. The introductory 
sketch of the discovery by Columbus, of the 
illusive Norse navigation, of what was 
achieved by the two Cabots and others, and 
the beginning of Eoglish settlement, is 
wonderfully well dene, especially consider- 
ing what would be to a less able author its 
discouraging brevity. The critical sketch 
of authorities at the end is one of the very 
best services a scholar can render to a 
young student or general reader. 


The English Rediscovery and Coloniza- 
tion of America. By John B. and Marie 
A. Shepley. (Eliot Stock, London.) The 
lady conjoined in the authorship of this vol- 
ume is already well known to our readers 
as Miss Marie A. Brown, the name she bore 
when she championed the Leif Erickson 
cause before Congress in 1888. On the 
general question discussed in this little 
book we have expressed our opinion too 
often and too much in detail to make it 
worth while to repeat what we have said so 
many times before. We do not discover 
anything new inthe present publication, 
added to the evidence in the case. It is an 
argument based on conjectures and d priori 
probabilities, many of which, by the way, 
are set aside by facts which do not permit 
us to assume them, as, for instance, the 
probability that a discovery of the Western 
continent by the Northmen would be known 
and acted on in Europeand Rome especially. 
This point rather weakens than strengthens 
the Leif Erikson case, as the fact that no 
such report existed in Europe would indi- 
cate that nosuch discovery was made. Our 
authors appear to be unable to see that 
Columbus did not sail on the Erikson Jine, 
nor on the only theory that the Erikson 
explorations could have suggested to him, 
supposing them to have been what it is 
claimed they were. He was not after a 
westera continent, nor a new world, but a 
particularly old one, and died in the belief 
that he had struck India. Itis true enough 
that his lodgment on the mainland did 
not amount tomuch ; but we cannot regard 
as entitled to much consideration, the au- 
thors’ argument to show that he did not at 
any time strike the mainland The book 
is seriously injured by its anti-Columbus 
tone, which approaches the character of a 
personal spite. The best part of the book 
is the discussion of the English explora- 
tions and the Cabot voyages, tho here, too 
we must feel that injustice is done to Spain. 
The amount and importance of her influ- 
ence on the continent is underrated, and,per 
contra, a good deal of speculative alarm 
raised as to the action of the Roman See in 
the matter. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado and its 
Famous Scenic Environs. By Geo. Rex 
Buckman,Secretary of the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. (Chamber of Com- 
merce, Colorado Springs, $1.00.) The re- 
sources of photographic illustration are 
called on for their best and utmost in this 
volume to tell the story that never can be 
told of the scenic effects of Nature at and 
around Colorado Springs. The illustrations 
in this volume number in all one hundred 
andtwenty among which are fifteen full- 
page photogravures of the finest class from 
the Alley-Allen Press and the H. C. Jones, 
ef this city. The descriptive text is from the 
pen of Mr. Secretary George Rex Buckman. 
The illustrations cover everything the trav- 
eler couid wish to know about, and is about 
the best possible preparation in advance for 
a visit and the best possible memento after 
a visit has been made. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


...-A. Conan Doyle’s new book, ‘’ Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Hulmes,’’ will be pub- 
lished early in October by Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


...-Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will pub- 
lish immediately ‘‘ The Story of Columbus,” 
by Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye, edited by 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, with nearly a hun- 
dred illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 


....Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will shortly 
add to their list of ‘‘ Good Books for Young 








Readers,’’ “‘ Along the Florida Reef,” by C..° 


F, Holder, which is a story of camping and 
fishing adventures in company with a nat- 
uralist in Florida. 


....-The Century Company announce the 
arly publicetion of a new hymn and tune 





book, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., | 
which will be altogether the most melodic . 
and spiritual selection ever offered to the 

Church, and the best for congregational | 
singing. 


.-The October Arena contains the 
fourth and closing paperin the “ Brief for 
the Plaintiff,” in the now celebrated Bacon- 
Shakespeare case. In this paper Mr. Edwin 
Reed groups evidence in favor of his side. 
In the November Arena the “ Brief for 
Shakespeare” will be opened. 


...-The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science announces for early publi- 
cation a monograph entitled ‘“The Influence 
on Business of the Independent Treasury,” 
by Prof. David Kinley, of the University 
of Wisconsin, which shows the dangers to 
business from the “‘Sub-Treasury”’ system. 


.... The Atheneum says: 

“Mr. Gilbert Parker’s collection of short sto- 
ries, to be entitied ‘ Pretty Pierre,’ will be pub- 
lished early next month. It will contain the 
tales recently contributed by Mr. Parker to the 
National Observer, with one or two from the 
New York INDEPENDENT. Messrs. Methuen, 
we believe, will be the publishers.” 


....“‘ American Push’ is the title of Ed- 
gar Fawcett’s twenty-fourth and latest 
novel. It will be issued some time this 
winter by F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, who 
report a steadily growing demand for the 
same author’s *‘An Heir to Millions,” 
which was issued by them late in the sum- 
mer. 


....Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce 
that the publication of F. Marion Craw- 
furd’s new novel, ‘‘The Children of the 
King,” is postponed until next year, but 
that they are to issue almost immediately 
“Don Orsino,” completing the trilogy 
descriptive of modern Italian society, of 
which ‘‘Saracinesca” and ‘“‘ Sant ’llario” 
are the earliest volumes. 


..The October Atlantic opens with an 
able paper by James C. Carter, entitled 
“Mr. Tilden.” He gives an interesting 
résumé of Samuel J. Tilden’s place in pub- 
lic life. Mr. Carter considers him the most 
distinguished example of our best class of 
statesmen. At the present moment, when 
Mr. Tilden’s bequest is so much talked of, 
this will serve to show the. manner of man 
he was, and will perhaps throw some light 
as to the way he would have wished his be- 
quest to have been used. 


....Miss Harriet Monroe, the author of 
the ode to be read-at the formal opening of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, has 
written a letter appearing in The Critic 
in which she says in part: 


“On Sunday, September 25th, the New York 
World published the Commemoration Ode 
which, written at the request of the Committee 
on Ceremonies of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, is to be delivered at the dedicatory cere- 
monies on October 21st. 

“The few copies of the poem, all typewritten 
at the Ceremonies office, have been, I am in- 
formed, carefully guarded. The one of which 
the World gained possession came, I was assured 
by a representative of that paper, ‘from Fair 
headquarters’; which probably means that it 
was abstracted from the rooms of the Commit- 
tee on Ceremonies. 

“The poem, as printed, contains countless 
typographical errors and many blunders more 
important, one line being omitted, others mis- 
placed, others rendered meaningless or unmu- 
sical by insertions or omissions. The punctua- 
tion is incredibly bad, the spacing worse, the 
form altogether obnoxious. I therefore ask that 
no one will judge of the poem by the form in 
which it appeared in the World. 

“If this premature and illegal publication was 
enterprise, I am glad to know that it is excep- 
tional. The opportunity dishonorably seized by 
the World was honorably declined by the Chi- 
cago press, which has treated me with distin- 
guished courtesy. The World’s transgression 
was a flagrant case of journalistic piracy, in 
which all obligations, legal and otherwise, were 
violated, and artistic proprieties thrown to the 
winds. I desire to be relieved of the inevitable 
odium attaching to such a first appearance be- 
fore the people of New York.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Agents MEMORIAL Wanted 
STORY OF AMERICA 


— From 1492 to 1892, —— 
Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and ar yt in the History 
of the Land we livein. A new Topical History 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 
Hen. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col, A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 
U.S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N.Thorpe Ph.D., 
Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckenridge, and others, 





Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American public. It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole world is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

RS Sold only by subscription through authorized 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- 
signed, Exceptionally good inducements offered 

to intelligent men and women everywhere. 

JOHN €. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Phils. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 

If Agency not wanted write how to get a copy. 
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The Story of a Short Life. 


By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. A 
beautiful, illustrated edition of this 
popular story. 4to, white cloth, gilt 
edges, $1.50. 


Master Bartlemy ; 


Or, The Thankful Heart. By FRANCES 
E. CROMPTON, Author of “ Friday’s 
Child.’’ 12mo, half white, Illustrated, 
75e. 

“‘ After reading this book ourselves with 
unnsual satisfaction, and trying it ona 
sliding scale of readers, from the youngest 
up, we feel entitled to hold up both hands 
for it in a poll of votes, as one of the 
sweetest, simplest and most effective pieces 
of ethical romancing that has come recently 
to our table,’’ N.Y. Independent. 

**Is one of the 8 test and quai t 
little stories that we have read for many a 
day.’’ N. Y. Observer. 

Sent by mail, postpaid on receipt of prices. 
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Each with frontispiece etching. 16mo, 
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EDITION 


% The exquisite Cameo Edition— daintily 
printed. and bound.”--Boston Post. 
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By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 
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By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
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been omitted, and the list of works referred to is 
world-wide. WN. Y. Christ. Intelligencer. “ Beautiful ecamples of book-making.””—N A- 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most | rion. 
qed useful work of its kind 9t present extant. : ’ 
isnot a Commentary, but a Thesaurus of sermons | Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
on texts. arran ed eonsecutively, chapter after chap- “ es 
ter and book after book.’ —London Churchman. 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. 


By ELIZABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE : edited 
by Dr. Epwarp EGGLESTON. With 
100 illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 
12mo.. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is the result of most extensive investiga- 
tions, which have been carefully verified by the emi- 
nent historian and novelist, Dr. Eggleston. It is not 
too much to say that the whole World has been drawn 
upon for material by the author andthe artist. The 
fruits of these investigations are presented in a popu- 
lar, readable, always entertaining form. While the 
book contains all the results of modern inquiry offered 
in the bulkiest biographies, the story is here con- 
densed and the material selected with a view to an 
always interesting narrative. To a considerable ex- 
tent the plan of both text and illustrations is like 
that of Ezglestoa’s Household H istory of the United 
States. It is hardly necessary to say more regarding 
the fitness of this volume fora place in every Ameri- 
ean private, public and school library. 
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Henry Preserved Smith, of Lane 
Theological Seminary. 


These papers form the basis on which 
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H. P. Smith in the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati. 

“These notable papers . . constitute, without 
question, the weightiest contributions which have 
been made to the discussion now agitating our 
Church, and both the importance of the subject and 
the intrinsic value of the papers, warrant a careful 
review of them in these columns. . We can 
wish nothing better for the cause of truth and of 
Christianity than that these papers might be read 
and pondered by every intelligent layman and by 
every clergyman of our Church.”—The New York 
Evangelist. 


This pamphlet of 126 octavo pages will be 
sent to any address for Fifty cents, by 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
61, 63, 65, W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Transportation, Engineeering and 
General Railroad News. 
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plete journal of itsclass in the World. Itis published 
weekly, illustrated with accurate engravings of im- 
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the subscription price, including postage, is £1 5s. 
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the latest technical books and magazines are fully 
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“MUSIC.” An Wnstrated Mapas 


In the general style of the Popular Science Monthly, 


THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST INTER- 
ESTING MUSICAL PERIODICAL 
PUBLISHED. 


A sample will be sent free toany person sending the 
addresses of 5 others interested in music (either play- 
ersor singers}. Address, W.S. B. MATHEWS, Editor 
and Publisher,Room 33, No.240 Wabash Ave., C ‘hicago. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
FOR EVANGELISTIO SERVIOE 
SUSDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


| Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 

400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 2:2c. ea. by Mail. 
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CANTATAS. 
Swing Schons © Suits 


ESTHER, THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN. 


By Wm. B. Bradbury. Has had an enormous sale. 
Time of presentation 2 hours; fall instructions in — 
Orchestral Parts may be rented, %5.00 pe 


month.) Price 50 ce 
BELSHAZZAR’ $ “FEAST OR THE FALL 


OF BABYLON. 


Br F. Root. A dramatic Cantata in ten scenes, 
with fine solos, part songs, and choruses. Eight char- 
acters; Jewish costumes. Price-6v cents. 


PILGRIM FATHERS. 


By G. F. Root. An historical Cantata of Colonial 
Times; not dramatic. Price 50 cts.; libretto, 12 cts. 


sce cag, DANIEL. 
RUTH AND BOAZ. 


Price, paper, 65 cents. 


For Felmale Voices Only: 


TWIN SISTERS. 


Easy and pleasant. Price 40 cents. 


PICNIC. 


No action, no dialogue, one hour of solos, trios, 
choruses, etc. Price 75 cents. 


MAUD IRVING. 


With dialogue and action. Price 50 cents. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN. 
A bright Cantata for festival occasions, not diffi- 
cult. Time two hours, 13 characters. Price 60 cents. 


For Male and Female Voices: 


GARDEN OF SINGING FLOWERS. 


By Holden. One simple scene; the only characters 
are the gardener and the different flowers; music is 
simple but pretty. Price 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


GYPSY QUEEN. 


In two acts; easy costumes and scenery. Excep- 
tionally good music. Price 0 cents. 


QUIXOTIC QUAKERS. 


A droll dialogue, with bright, humorous music. 
Price 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


THE JOLLY FARMERS. 


For high schools, amateur clubs, etc. Price 40 
cents; $3.69 per dozen. 


THE HEROES OF ’76, 


Dramatic Cantata of the Revolution, in three acts, 
Price $1. Words only, 10 cents. 


Old Folks’ Concert Tones. 


Newly revised edition, greatly enlarged, 111 pages, 
from new plates. All the favorite compositions of 
Billings, Swan, Holden, Read, Kimball, Ingalls, etc. 
Price 50 cents postpaid; $4.56 per dozen not prepaid. 


Send for descriptive Catalogue of Cantatas for Chil- 
dren. Sent free 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-456 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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of vacancies and is something, but if it 

ge _ about them © Hi AT.’ asked to recommerd 

a teacher and recommends 

you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS. 
Cc. W BARDEEN, Syracuse, I / 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary, intermediate 
and college preparatory courses. Careful attention 
to morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light. gymnasium, Circulars. 








MASSACHU SETTS, Worceste Taye 
OHN W. DALZELL S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for College 
or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


Boarding and ay 
SCHOOL FOR_G ims. s 
Removed to 735 Madison Ave., New Yor 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 East 49th St., N. Y. 

Building large and well lighted. Primary for 
young children. Gymnastics under competent. in- 
struction. Two resident pupils received into pritci- 
pal’s family. Circulars on application. Re-opens 
September 28th. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

142 WEST 23RD STREET. 

Founded 1874. Incorporated p. 4 Act of Legislature, 

1884. All branches of music taught, as a science and 
as an art, from the beginning to the highest artistic 
perfection. 

UNRIVALLED FREE ADVANTAGES. 
A complete and fully appointed stage for practice. 
The regular degrees in ee at kindred arts 
granted. For particulars addr 

DR. E. E BERHARD, Director. 














Mount Holly(N.J.) Academy for Boys. Health- 
ful, helpful, homelike. Education with a of 
character. Catalogues. (Summer Session.) Fall opens 
Sept. 13th. Rev. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


Dr. Sargent’s Normal School of 
Physical Training for Women, 


at CAMBRIDGE, MASS., will open its Twelfth Seasion 
on October 20th instead of November ist,as heretofore. 
UNION HALL SEMINARY, Jamaica. L. I. 

Seventy-sixth vear begins September 22d, 1892. 
School for Girls, ten miles from New York. Miss $ 
A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


Mrs, B. G. Williams’ Select Family School. 


For Girls. $350. Amherst, Mass. 
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Financial. 
SINKING FUNDS: THEIR HISTO- 
RY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE difficulties met with by the confed- 
erate colonies in conducting their financial 
operations have been well portrayed in 
works on the Revolution. Until the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the Continental 
Congresses were afraid to tax and often 
unable to borrow money except by issu- 
ing forced bills of credit, a kind of draft 
on the colonies. Investigations have 
shown that the sufferings of the Revolu- 
tionary heroes and the general laxity of 
management, prolonging the war, could 
have been avoided toa large degree had 
better financiering been possible. That 
is to say, the thirteen colonies were pros- 
perous enough to have borne such taxa- 
tion as would have put military and gov- 
ernmental affairs on a good basis; the 
lack of firm union and the feeling against 
all taxation because British taxation had 
been unjust, accounting for the failure to 
levy enough taxes and also for the fail- 
ure to pay the debts contracted. 

Robert Morris, in 1782, partly recon- 
structed the national finances ; in his plan 
specific revenues were pledged to the re- 
payment of special loans. Meanwhile 
practically one loan was extinguished by 
the creation of another debt, money being 
borrowed in France and in Holland. In 
1789 Alexander Hamilton, as first Secretary 
of the Treasury, drew upa plan for the sup- 
port of the public credit, which had sunk 
very low. In this report stress was laid 
upon the importance of funding. Living 
in an age when exaggerated ideas of the 
value of sinking funds were prevalent in 
England and were being acted upon in 
the fiscal system of that country, as re- 
lated in this column a week ago, it is not 
to be wondered at that Hamilton should 
be so far affected by the prevailing the- 
ories, as partly to advocate Dr. Price’s 
plans. Accordingly, current revenues and 
also borrowings were. to be resorted to in 
order that funding might goon. Hamil- 
ton recommended an inviolable applica- 
tion of the sinking fund, suggesting that 
it be ‘clothed with the character of pri- 
vate property.” Taken as a whole Ham- 
ilton’s reports while in office were bril- 
liant financial papers, whose wisdom was 
in general justified by the results. 

Laws to establish funds for the extin- 
guishment of the public debt were enacted 
in 1790, 1792 and 1795, appropriating 
various sources of revenue to that pur- 
pose, such as the surpluses over expenses 
and interest accrued on the public stock 
bought and held in the sinking fund. It 
was also provided that this public stock 
might be purchased in the open market to 
sustain the Government credit. In spite 
of this machinery very little was actually 
accomplished toward extinguishment ; 
expenses ran up, and borrowing still had 
to be resorted to. In 1801 Jefferson was 
elected President and Gallatin made 
Secretary of the Treasury. Gallatin was 
the first statesman to see through the fal- 
lacies of the sinking fund theories. In 
1800—thirteen years before Professor 
Hamilton’s book appeared in England— 
Gallatin laid down the principle that debt 
extinguishment could only come from 
taxation ; that is, from the excess of the 
receipts of Government over its expendi- 
tures. Nevertheless, when made Secre- 
tary, he did not abolish sinking funds in 

deference to existing popular sentiment in 
their favor, but changed them from a 
complicated mathematical affair into a 
simple matter. The law of 1802 appro- 
priated enough money to pay interest on 
the public debt and something on the 
principal each year, thus changing the 
appropriation from a precarious surplus 
of revenue over uncertain expenses, into 
a settled policy of including in those ex- 
penses éach year’s interest and something 
more. This, simply stated, is the policy 
now followed by Great Britain. Gallatin’s 
plan was made a success by the increas- 
ing revenues of the Government, which, 
after 1802, overflowed the treasury and 
made debt payments easy. During the 

War of 1812 the Government loans in- 

creased, and there was no redemption of 
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policy was in accord with tbe best theories 
of finance. After the war the prosperity 
of the country allowed of further debt 
payments through simple redemption, 
without Hamilton’s fixed and inviolable 
appropriations, or the mortgaging of spe- 
cial sources of revenue, or the holding of 
purchased public debt for further interest. 
In 1887 the National Government was 
practically free from debt, so far at least 
as to require any settled policy regarding 
it. 

The Civil War brought the financial 
question at once to the front. Secretary 
Chase’s policy was incorporated into the 
law of 1862, which yet stands, at least 
nominally, as the contract of the United 
States with its creditors. This act pro- 
vides that the duties on imports shall be 
applied first to the interest on the public 
debt, and next ‘“‘to the purchase or pay- 
ment of one per centum of the entire debt 
to be made within each fiscal year, which 
is to be set apart as a sinking fund and 
the interest of which shall in like manner 
be applied.” Thus the United States stood 
committed to the policy of an inviolable 
sinking fund for its war debt. The im- 
practicability of such a policy in an emer- 
gency is shown by the fact that from 1862 
to the close of the war no such sinking 
fund was established,tho solemnly pledged. 

During the term of Secretary McCul och 
also, the inviolable fund was ignored, the 
Secretary applying to the debt what 
money he had. In 1870 an act was passed 

providing that bonds bought for the sink- 
ing fund be not kept alive but destroyed, 

tho other sums might be applied to ex- 

tinguishment. In the financial stringency 

after 1873, Secretary Bristow construed 
the law to suit the emergency and applied 
to the sinking fund but $9,000,000 instead 
of $31,000,000 annually as _ required. 
Secretary Sherman in 1879 regarded 

the laws of 1862 and 1870 as 
imposing upon him only the duty of pro- 
viding for the sinking fund out of surplus 
revenue. As these surplus revenues have 
so far proved larger in amount than 
would have accrued from the strict car- 
rying out of Secretary Chase’s contract, 
the creditors ef the United States have 
no real ground of complaint. Yet it is 
evident that the actual terms of the bond 
contract in 1862 have been violated by the 
United States. Secretary Sherman re- 
garded the sinking fund payments as 
justly amenable to the financial condition 
of the nation. Wherein then has the 
sinking fund part of the law of 1862 been 
of any service to the nation or its bond- 
holders ? 

Other general questions suggest them- 
selves: Does the creation of a strict sink- 
ing fund alter the actual situation mate- 
rially? How much of asafeguard, then, 
is such a fund practically to creditors? 
Finally, there is the further question: 
Should a public debt be paid off, as in the 
United States, or kept alive, asin England ? 
And what should be the rule with munic- 
ipalities and railways? These are some 
of the inquiries opened up by our brief 
glance into the financial history of Eng- 
land and the United States. 


a. 
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STATE BANKS. 








WE publish this week the quarterly re- 
ports of a number of the State Banks do- 
ing business in this city, and call attention 
to them as showing the result of wise and 
conservative financiering. The stocks of 
the New York City Banks are widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country, largely 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 


Resources ............ 
Capital stock........ 
“Undivided profits 


FIFTH AVENUE BANK. 





the permanent debt. In this respect the 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 


Gass code cove ehoeereewes® $3,377,621 
Capital stock.................0006 250,000 
i= Siitco dis ob ails ¢ostinkovhosenne 300,000 
Undivided profits...............++ 39,568 

ORIENTAL BANK. 

| OE ERE IR Perey a ee $2,903,352 
Capital stock..............2.5.eee8 300,000 
SHA RRS ST ISR IRIE Sao 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 127,037 

ST. NICHOLAS BANK. 
EN a an ta age tecoae $3,738,439 
CNN AIO cnc ccecccnscccncccee 500,000 
Sales ee Dba wenn esearetetys osb.e 105,000 
Undivided profits...............-- 32,198 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


TRADE is not active here, and is not 
likely to be this fall. The Columbus fes- 
tivities will shortly be upon us in full 
force, and must of course act as a diver- 
sion from close attention to business. 
Afterward the excitement of the Presi- 
dential election will be at its hight. Poli- 
tics, however, may prove less of a hin- 
drance than the Columbus celebration ; 
altho the latter will bring in many visitors 
who are likely to improve the occasion by 
combining a little business with pleasure. 
The chief beneficiaries will be the rail- 
roads, large retailers, hotels,and dealers 
in decorative materials. A good deal of 
grumbling is current in mercantile cir- 
cles, but these complaints are rarely 
about the volume of trade. They are 
usually about low prices, excessive com- 
petition, small profits, etc., all of which 
may be regarded as satisfactary to the 
masses. There is literally nothing 
to indicate an unsound condition 
of business. Consumption is generally 
at its highest point, wages are high, and 
the unemployed wonderfully few. The 
strife of to-day is not between capital and 
labor; it is between capital and cap- 
ital; and is finding its outcome legit- 
imately and otherwise in the innumerable 
combinations and consolidations which 
are still taking place. By this means 
profits have in many instances been great- 
ly increased, and one source of grum- 
bling silenced. No better confirmation of 
these statements could be found than the 
record of the business failures. ** Brad- 
streets” publishes results for the last nine 
months, showing liabilities of $76,971,000, 
a decrease of over 40%. This is more than 
flattering. The number of failures was 
smaller then in any year since 1883, with 
the exception of 1887 and 1888. The 
reader can dwell upon the details himself 
in the following table, covering nine 
months of 1891 and 1892 : 


No. of Liabilities 
failures in 000s 
1892. 1891. 1892 1891. 

ee Pere 1,198 12.92 $12,280 $18,785 
BREN. asks vcdevcctvs 1,872 2,165 21,495 44,892 
eee 1,453 1,973 18,076 35,725 
Northwestern......... 698 9385 7,751 8,468 
Southern......cccceces 1.301 1,546 11,118 24,955 
ncatwcesbcnstedes 725 854 5,080 5,185 
Territories............ 131 101 ~~ = 1,168 799 
MMR ss ihesseccsonnes 7,378 8,866 $76,071 $138,811 


Our corn crop is no longer an uncertain 
quantity. The Cincinnati Price Current, 
one of the best authorities, has issued its 
annual statement, fixing the yield at 1,- 
610,000,000 bushels compared with 2,060,- 
000,000 bushels in 1891, and 2,113,000,000 
in 1890. The decrease for the year is 
450,000,000 bushels, or nearly 22%. This 
will be no small loss to the farming inter- 
ests, unless compensation be found in 
better prices. Corn is still selling several 
cents cheaper than a year ago, except for 
the more distant months. The principal 
decreases, and their percentages, are as 
follows : 


not only sell less, but he will buy less, and 
the railroads will have less to carry, while 
less corn will change into hogs and cattle 


owing to large receipts and continued 
fine weather last week. The grain trade 
is now busy discussing the supply and 
requirements of thenewseason. Accord- 
ing to the Liverpool Corn Trade News, 
the world’s crop of wheat in 1892 will 
reach about. 2,115,000,000 bushels against 
2,160,000,000 in 1891, a decrease of 46,000,- 
000. The principal details furnished by 
this authority, many of which are still 
necessarily estimated are as follows : 


1892. 1891. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
DM Rigsves.<icesa vaancices 495,000,000 611,000,000 
CGO bio asisiccvcciescivkte 55,000,000 62,000,000 
ee eC. eee ee 217,000,000 276,000,000 
IG, pce dctnse<vubedvetves 312,000,000 213,000,000 
Austria-Hungary .......... 176,900,000 168,000,000 
OE... cpenavs ca bsboonaeeane 111,000,000 138,000,000 
Russia and Poland......... 215,000,000 180,000,000 
DOT 6 5 ive Sev ceccdiccess 100,000,000 86,000,000 
Groat Britain. .... 0.00 sses00 67,000,000 75,000,000 
Spain and Portugal........ 80,000,000 78,000,000 
SE Eee 52,000,000 50,000,000 
DCCC choos vcenavach 27,000,000 24,000,000 
Turkey-in-Europe.......... 26,000,000 24,000,000 
NE. cas asides scees 37,000,000 33,000,000 
Rania scvnawvy eb weside ogh 16,000,000 15,000,000 
North Africa.......0ce0-es- 34,000,000 44,000,000 
ini psieeubbaseece 34,000,000 32,000,000 


Speculation in wheat was limited, and 

prices declined about one cent. Spot corn 

was in better demand for export, but here 

also the free movement from the interior 

depressed values, October corn falling two 

cents during the week. Flour sympathized 

with other breadstuffs. The receipts of 

wheat at primary points were 9,691,000 

bushels for the week against 8,679,000 the 

preceding week, and 7,561,000 the same 

week last year. Corn receipts were 2,925,- 

000 bushels compared with 2,700,000 

bushels the previous week and 2,594,- 

000 last year. Pork packing goes on ata 

moderate scale, and since March Ist, the 

trade year, 6,790,000 hogs have been 

packed, compared with 5,845,000 last year, 

an increase of 1,305,000, 

Cotton was noteworthy for.continued 

activity in speculation and irregular 

prices. The upward movement in prices,” 
based upon the belief of a considerable 

reduction in crop, was followed by re- 

action and genera! liquidation. Cotton 

on the spot, however, was steady and 

advanced i cent during the week. Receipts 

since September Ist were only 522,000 

bales against 916,000 same time last year, 

and exports 172,000 compared with 254,- 
000 Jast year. The sales for the week 
aggregated over 1,000,000. Visiblesupply 
figures at 2,618,000 bales now and 2,039,000 
bales in 1891. Lard showed a sharp ad- 
vance from 7.80c. to 8,26c., but the rise 
checked business. Coffee moves with 
less freedom both for speculation and 
regular trade wants, and declined slightly. 
Raw sugar was active and firm, refined 
quiet and easier, with a decline in soft 
grades. Petroleum refuses to leave the 
rut in which it has remained for months. 
Speculation is, fortunately, dead in this 
product. Refined sells at 6.10c. in barrels. 





Clearing-house returns for the last week 
of September indicated a shrinkage of 
about 16¢ in business ; the largest declines 
being in New York City. Trade at this 
point is unquestionably less active than 
at this time last year ; but the large drop 
in the above figures is due to lower 
prices and lessened speculation. Many 
Western points still show handsome gains 
even over the large increase of a year ago. 
As already said, there are abundant indi- 
cations of a larger and sounder volume of 
legitimate business for the country at 
large than a year ago. The imports at 
this port since January ist have been 
$415,000,060, compared with $389,300,000 
same time 1891. Our exports at New 
York for same periods have been 
$286 ,000,000 and $266,000,000 respectively. 


If any further evidence of the large 
volume of trade and the active consump- 
tive demand for products were wanted it 
might be found in the dry goods trade. 
All the textile markets are in exception- 
ally good condition, even if demand has 
slackened temporarily while the mills 





than usual. A big corn crop has always 
tended to encourage business, but this year 
that support will have to be dispensed 











NG ic cbnadecvesescoeweps $7,191,353 x 
Capital stock...........0..s0000: 100,000 | with. st: 
Sarplus «......... ) 960,293 
Undivided peelita sy "°° sos *3° o The tendency of wheat was downward, 


catch up with orders. Since 1880 our cot- 
tonspindles haveincreased from 11,000,000 
to 16,000,000, yet supply still falls short of 
demand. The supply of print cloths has 
been exhausted for months past, con- 
tracts being held for nearly 900,000 pieces, 
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about one-half of which will be delivera- 
ble within the next eight weeks. In fact, a 


' very large percentage of looms and spin- 


dies are sold from three to six months 
ahead. Cheap cotton has been a boon to 
manufacturers, enabling them at present 
low prices to make encouraging profits. 
Meanwhiie, the imports of dry goods 
are running heavy, the total for Sep- 
tember being $10 627,000 against $8,147,000 
same time 1891. The increase while 
heaviest in silks was well distrinuted be- 
tween cottons, woolens and linens also, 
Through the trade collections are reported 
exceptionally good. For woolens the in- 
quiry is urgent, but the mills have 
just passed through the most satisfactory 
three months seen for many years. 

Some improvement can be recorded in 
the iron trade. This is chiefly in structural 
materials for which the demand is well 
sustained. Railroads, however, are lim- 
ited purchasers of rails or other material. 
Pig iron has been steadied somewhat by 
curtailment of production, No. 1 North- 
ern being quoted at $14.50@$15, and 
No. 1 Southern at $14.25@$15. Cop- 
per is dull at 1l4c. for Lakeingot. Tin 
advanced to $20.40 on stiffer cables from 
London. Tin plate is weak. Coal moves 
more freely in preparation for winter 
trade, but no further advance in prices 
was made in spite of Reading’s efforts to 
the contrary. There is some talk of an 
advance of 6@8c. per ton in freight rates 
next month. 


Wall Street offers little that is interest- 
ing. Speculation is dormant for want of 
public support or strong leaders. The 
only activity has been in a few specialties, 
and the Industrials, which continue to be 
favorites. Foreign advices report a more 
favorable disposition toward American 
securities; but the situation there does 
not appear to have improved sufficiently 
to stimulate or revive the demand for our 
stocks and bonds. There is a fair local 
demand for low-priced bonds, which dis- 
play a firmer tendency in consequence. 
Railroad earnings are well sustained, con- 
sidering that comparisons are made with 
the large gains of last year. The in- 
crease on 74 roads for the third week of 
September was 4%, and on 82 roads 
for the second week nearly 34. 
Many roads are, however, reporting 
heavy expenses for improvements, re- 
pairs, etc.; hence net returns do not al- 
ways satisfy stockholders. The Pittsburg 
and Erle line of the Pennsylvania was the 
most conspicuous case of this kind; re- 
porting an increase of $14,000 in gross 
earnings for August but a loss of $226,- 
000 in net, owing to heavy increase in 
‘* operating expenses.” New York Cen- 
tral also reported an increase in gross 
earnings for the last quarter, which was 
more than wiped out by large expenses, 
the net earnings for the period being only 
$3.752,000 against $4,230,000 last year. 
This frequent absence of improvement in 
net results in keeping with gross probably 
accouats for much of the apathy respect- 
ing stocks. 


The loan market strengthened some- 
what owing to heavy currency shipments 
South for moving cotton. Call loans on 
stocks averaged about 44%, the extreme 
rates being 2}@8%. Time money is in fair 
demand for long dates at 44% for four 
months, and 5¢ for five and six months. 
The supply of commercial paper continues 
limited and demand improves, rates being 
quoted at 5@54 for prime double names, 
60 days and four months. The sur- 
plus reserve is now down to $4,300,000, 
compared with $3,100,000 last year. This 
isa large reduction since August ist ; but 
nothing of conseqience in view of 
the plethoric condition of the money 
market eight weeks ago, and consid- 
ering that all present and prospective 
demands appear to be amply supplied. 
Foreign exch inge is dull ; but there is an 
insufficiency of commercial bi'ls. Large 
imports and small shipments of grain and 
cotton account for this. Some light is 
thrown on recent gold shipments by the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank having nearly 
doubled its holdings of gold. Last year 
it held only £5,474,000 ; now there is £10,- 
240,000 in its vaults. There is no present 





fear of gold exports ; former money rates 
here acting against that tendency. For- 
eigners are now free lenders of money in 
this market. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Oct.2%4. Sept.2%. Differences. 


LOANS. .....00006 $464,905,500 $466,656,700 Dec.$1,752,200 
Specie.........++ 78,443,000 Dec. 1,522,000 
Legal tenders... 51,621,100 51,798,800 Dec. 137,700 
Deposits.......... 476,598,800 480,522,900 Dec. 3,924,100 
Circulation ...... 5,674,600 = 5,64¢,200 Inc. 29,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie........+++ + $78,443,000 $73,443,000 Dec. $1,522,000 
52,788,800 51,738,800 Dec. 117,700 


Total reserve.. 123,542,100 $125,181,800 Dec. $1,639,700 





against dep’ts. 119, 149,700 120,130,725 Dec. 981,025 
Excess of re- 
serve above 


legal require- 

MENMtB.......000 4,392,800 5,051,975 Inc. 658,675 
Excess of rererve Sept. 26, 1801...........0es000+ 8,102,750 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

Government bonds were firm. 
Bid. Asked 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered..........ceeecece sees 4 1146 
CU. Bde, GT, COUPOR occ ccccccccccsccccvecccce i“ 115% 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.......... ...+0 100 
GEN Gis TB. .cccccccccccccvccescocccssces bird 
CUFTONCY 68, 1896.........ccccccecceccesseecees 1034 
GR, BBs. cvccccccccccccccsccccccceses 12 
CUFTENCY 66, 1BUB ........ cece ceeeeeeceeeeeeees 15 
CUFTENCY 66, 1BVD.........cececccseceerecereces 11734 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was dull. 
Bankers’ bills were offered. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates at 
follows: 


Gccccces caccccecses ccccvessésnccncconess 4.8536 
SEE Mpdadedbdisciee saceiilercdaksiesatiestuiiah’ 4.8654 
CORIO WATE. oc cccccccvecces coccccce coccsccccccce 4.87 

Comm’! long...........+0. Seeerecsocesecs ceccce 4.3446 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 









































Bid. Bid. 
America............+++ 210 |Manhattan............ 18244 
am. Exchange hecoseus 158 (OM ierker, & @ Faitai ‘slltee 222 

3roadw . ee 275 |Mechanics’............ 185 
sutch & Drovers’. 185 "& Trad’s. 185 
137 I -- 2 
40 6 Me 
400 130 
} 
| 















First National........2500 | 
eae eceee “B | | Par 








i.» 210 
estern National... 121 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 1st, 1892, were as follows: 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 






Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
G. B. Claflin Company............. 165 108 
do. do. Ist pfd - & 100 ee 
do. do. Mofd......... 8 101 os 
Thurber-Whyland Co, com eo ee 43 wD 
do. do. pfd.........++ 7 $8 7 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ 104 oe ee 
do. GO. BOR. cccccccccccces 14 
do. do. ist mtge. 6s....106 
P. Lorillard Co. COM.........se0eee «+ 
Ge. GO, PBBenccccevcce eevee 115 ne ae 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 “a 6 
American Straw Board Co........ ri 73 ii 
Celluloid Co........cecceececceeeeees 4 95 9454 
New York Biscuit Co...........++++ oo 65 i2 
Diamond Match Co........0..++ s+ 133 137 134 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112%4 sg 113 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..United States four per cent. bonds 
are now selling at 115, which is the lowest 
price since 1881. 


. .Cornell University has recently sold 
a tract of pine land in Northern Wiscon- 
sin, consisting of 109,000 acres for $841,706. 


....1t is reported that $140,000 has been 
offered for the sole privilege of selling 
peanuts on the Chicago Exposition 
grounds. 

....An organization was recently ef- 
fected in Philadelphia for the erection of 
a sugar refinery in that city in opposition 
to the Sugar Trust. The company is to 
be known as the McCahan Sugar Refining 








Company, with a capital of $2,000,000. 











..It is reported from Chicago ‘that 
last week a sale was made of 750,000 
bushels of number 2 hard winter wheat at 
85} cents per bushel to be delivered in 
Liverpool. The price includes insurance, 
freight and all charges, delivered in the 
Liverpool market. 


..A whaling steamer has recently ar- 
rived in San Francisco from a two and a 
half years’ voyage. Her catch for the 
cruise was thirty-eight whales, whose 
bone and oil represent $400,000. She was 
two years housed in the ice, and lost sev- 
eral of her crew from drowning and other 
causes, 


..The last Legislature of Massachu- 
setts passed a law requiring the railroads 
of the State to have on sale mileage books 
representing a thousand miles for $20, and 
interchangeable on all railroad lines in the 
State, the law to go into effect Octoker 
Ist. It is stated that as yet no railroad 
with the exception of the New England 
has made preparations to obey the law 
and that none of them will, claiming it to 
be unconstitutional. 


....The well-known banking house of 
Messrs. E. H. Rollins & Sons offers for 
sale a limited amount of first mortgage 
gold bonds of the Metropolitan Street 
Railroad Company of Denver, Col. 
These bonds bear six per cent. inter- 
est, and both principal and interest are 
guaranteed by the Denver Tramway Com- 
pany. Full particulars regarding these 
bonds may be obtained from the banking 
house above mentioned. 


..Reliable information from Fairha- 
ven, Whatcom Co., Wash,, states that 
the larger part of Whatcom County, 
the furthest county to the northwest in 
the United States, seems to be underlaid 
with coal. A diamond drill, which has 
been in use for several months prospect- 
ing for coal veins, recently passed through 
a fifteen foot vein, eleven and a half feet 
of which is good coal, at a depth of 410 
feet, within two miles of the water-front 
on Bellingham Bay. 


..The Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany met with quite a loss on September 
9th by the burning of 2,100 feet of snow- 
sheds and the destruction of the same 
amount of track. The Central Pacific has 
many miles of snowsheds to protect its 
track from snowslides, and great care is 
necessary to prevent their taking fire 
from sparks of passing engines. Two 
water trains are kept continually in readi- 
ness and on the occasion of the last fire 
one water train, including the engine, was 
destroyed by the flames, 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following , 


620 shares the Financier Co.........---.++e++++ 10% 
$6,000 Des Moines and Fort Dodge Rd. Co., first 
mort. 244% bonds, due 1905...............++ 614 


$3,000 Prov, of Quebec 5¢ bonds, due 1908, 106% 
$7,000 C. and N. W. Tel. Co. 6% bonds, due 1904 


(Western Union system)............s0+se00+ 104 
$10,000 City of Cincinnati 7 3-10% bonds, due 1902, 
SSN oa da vdewcsccccocvccscccccssevecsec 125% 
50 shares Niagara Fire Ins. Co.........-....+++ 150 
100 shares Home Ins. Co..........+-++0+++ 143 to 142 
5 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co.......... 700 


$10,000 Texas Central Rd.(N. E. Div.) first mort. 7% 
bonds, due 1911; May, 1885..... coupon 0n.2534 
50 shares Fulton Municipal Gas Co., of B’klyn, 138 


100 shares Citizens’ Fire Ins. Co............... 110 
13 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co............... 19% 
10 shares Thurber Whyland Co. pref......... 91% 


...-The special committee of the New 
York State Senate have finished their 
inquiry into the combination of the an- 
thracite coal railroads ; and the attorney 
for the committee recommended as fol- 
lows : 

“ First, that an action be brought against 
the Lehigh Valley Railway Company, or- 
ganized under the laws of New York, to 
vacate its charter because it has entered 
into an illegal agreement ; and second, as the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road Company is a foreign corporation and 
therefore free from attacks in this State 
upon its charter, that an action be brought 
against it to obtain a forfeiture of its leases 
of various lines lying within this State, 
and built by corporations organized under 
the laws of this State.” 


A’ férmal motion was carried that the 
matter be sent to the Attorney-General 
for his action. 


..In 1886 George Rice, of Marietta, 





0., bought in the open market stock of 








the Standard Oil Trust, but was never able 
to obtain a transfer, the company claim- 
ing that he was hostile to the Trust. He 
began suit to complete the transfer, se- 
curing judgment, but the General Term 
reversed the judgment, holding that Mr. 
Rice was not entitled to the ordinary 
rights of a stockholder. The Court of 
Appeals at Albany has reversed the judg- 
ment and has ordered the transfer to be 
made. George Rice is well known 
throughout the United States, owing to 
the fact that he is the only one who has 
successfully fought the Standard Oil 
Trust, defying the efforts of the Trust 
either to conciliate or crush. The en- 
counters of Mr. Rice with the Standard 
Oil Trust have been printed in detail and 
are of the most astounding character. 


..William M. Richards, one of the 
old-time merchants of New York City, 
died suddenly of heart disease on the 27th 
inst. on the Annex boat from Jersey City, 
while on his way from Newark, N. J., to 
his home in Brooklyn. Mr. Richards 
came to New York when quite young, 
and at the age of twenty-one was made a 
partner in the firm of Thomas Hunt & 
Company, at that time the largest and 
richest wholesale dry goods house in the 
country. He continued a member of 
this firm until the breaking out of the 
War, when he formed a dry goods com- 
mission house. About twelve years since 
he organized the Fidelity and Casualty 
Insurance Company, and has been its 
President ever since. He was for many 
years a Director of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, was at one time a Director 
of the American Exchange Bank, one of 
the founders of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, and was connected as Trustee and 
Director with several other Brooklyn 
institutions. His entire life was one 
which young men would do well to copy. 


. Statement of Superior Water, Light 
and Power Co., of the city of Superior, 
Wis., for the year ending June 30th, 
1892, shows net earnings $108,234 ; inter- 
est on bonds $66,900; surplus $41,000, 
which will be spent in additions and bet- 
terments. For the month of July the 
gross earnings of the company were $15,- 
370, increase $1,124; net earnings $8,766, 
increase $721. For the month of August 
gross earnings were $14,130, increase 
$1,566; net earnings $9,287, increase 
$578. The present returns indicate 
net earnings for the year ending June 
30th, 1893, of more than $130,000, or 
nearly twice the amount required to pay 
interest on the bonds of the company. 
Nearly one-half of the entire issue of 
bonds is owned by estates and trustees 
and investors in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. The mortgage indebtedness of the 
company is limited to $2,000,000: but the 
amount outstanding is only $1.115,000, 
and no more bonds can be issued except 
for additional property acquired and on 
sworn statements that the money has 
been actually expended for improvements, 
and that the full interest on the bonds has 
been earned 


DIVIDEND. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a div- 
idend of one and three-quarters per cent., 
payable October 20th 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
October ist on the following bonds : 


Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific Ag R’y Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern R’y Ist Mtge. 5s 

Central Pacific K. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. K. R. Co. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of om. 
Morg n’s La. & Tex. K. K. and 8. 8. Co. Ist Mtge. 

New York, Texas & Mexican R. K. Co. Ist Mtge. 1. 

, Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 

, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 

, Texas Central Debentures 6 per cent. 

, Texas Central Debentures 4 per cent. 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. | & 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


° 6 _— PER $1,000 








Wea 
from Ou 
a vanth Mortgage I Loans,”’sent free to any ad- 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corner Dearborn and Adams Streets, 
Chicago. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 7% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Fal pertculers and satisfacvory references given 
on . ication. 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$200,000 
First Mtge. Gold 6s 


OF THE 


Metronolitan SLR. R. Go. 


OF DENVER, COL., 


Dated July 30, 1891, due June 1, 1911. 
Guarantees Principal and Interest by the 


Denver Tramway Co. 


Infermatien in detail upon application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


36 WALL ST., N. Y. 


SPOKANE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

The Great Northern Railroad has just built into 
Spokane. You can now come to Spokane on the 
Grea‘ Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, or the Canadian Pacific. Spokane is the only 
city, East or West, that has four great trans: onti- 














ANTHONY AN TR al co., 
Chas. E. went bORTA Bin. a ihatiy Anthony, V. Pres. 


W. Curtiss, S 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvie 
Frederic Cromwell, Augustus D.Juillara, 
Josiah M. Fiske, Richarc ‘A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold H Hi ney H. hoger 

eorge wo! aven, enry H. rs, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. th, 











rs Hay yes, H. McK. Twomb jley, 
Charles E. Henderson, Frederick W. — 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J.Hood Wright. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 

Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 

—_ Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annuaily. 

a made for customers. Correspondance 
solic 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


52 CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June ist and December ist. 


Detailed financial statements and copies ot 
the mortgage can obtained at our oflice. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 














CINE iin ossc0ecesccccccecstese. ounoese $250,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.$100,000 00 
Corresp 





nental railroads. Why do they come here? 
Spokane is the most P00 popule young city in Amer- 
ica; it has grown to 32,000 population in 14 years. Its 

climate is unequaled ; ‘jt has no rival city within 400 
miles; it has the best water ote oe the best man- 


hea 
oats. This is what makes ; business for the railroads 

this is what makes a city grow; and this is what 
makes people prosperous, rich + ~ happy. No cy- 
Come out and see us this summer. you will see the 
most beantifully | built and most nig | situated 
city upon which you ever laid your 4 For partic- 
ulars address Chamber of Commerce k Wash, 


S F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N.Y. 


Valuable Land For Sale. 


A 500 acre tract of cultivated farm land between 











ae road will run through the land from the city 
Riley, ma — it very valuable for platting. 

Walt be sold éntire or in 100acre tracts. A rare chance 

for enterprising investors. For particulars address 


CHAS. EDWARD MAJOR, Denver, Colo. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
A Legal panting io | for Gomet ant Trust Funds and 





Transacts a wrth Banking Business. 
Allows Interest on Balances. 


Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trustee 
un 


ee 
F. 0. FRENCH, 
Yice-Preteert- 


I. Waleepens 
A. T. FR NCH, a Treas- 
JOHN L. CADWALADER, Cowl 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 








stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


— safe and profitable investments in re: —, 
mortgages and cellnneous securities ore differen 

kinds. ‘The security offered is strictly first class. For 

informazion address GEO. M. VAN *DOREN, Offices 


jad to ree heer aly Bleck, Seattle, Washington. All 
Sound National Of Seattle, First National Bank 








‘SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH. MINN. 


First-class baetoose property in center of city for 
sale for $50,000, $22. six per cent. mortgage and 
rr cash. Rent, 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 
rs. 





TA OMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MEN i Guarantee a2 pee cent. perannum 
in any of Pine above cities. I e made from 40 to se 
a. cent. per annum for Longa Woy IT aiso m 

mortgage, pnareves real estate loans on poten on 
tiouable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. pers —s net. 
Also have choice bargains in Fare, © Hay 
and Geren Lanes. Corres solicited re- 
ashington, Tie — ey answered 

promp “eas A. C. SICKELS, Wash 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL corare & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
ULUTH, MINN. 


wy sie, Bah of egeneas, Bas ~~4 
ram, Sons, Philadelphia, Pa FA wis! 
to invest SS growing city, write for particulars. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............. .-se..se0+ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 30UGH7, 2nd, S0ED 
PROPERTY RENTED 3%@ <4 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES 3; —~ assessments looked after and 


enn 
LOANS on > ea years 


8% NET = pow eyes first mortgages. Real es- 


Sead’ for 1 yA ma h hs, circu- 
lars, etc. Reference Sor pees, <tihaieediaguuamaae 
E. R. BRAC Rad VATE Ts. 


BOGLEPTAL Eerie AR EOaga 


OFFICES: 600 ding, 207 i 
ding, Cui CHICAGO" ILL. 
Investments made roperty for non- 
r ta. We have on hand @ line of Gift it Ed; th my 
per cen 
pny any a ty Chicago. Write us us for" a list 
of real estate investments. 


THESECURITY BANK OF yt thle ey 
Minnea polis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Su and 
Profits, 00. Collections presape'y, a ee fea on all 
anes 0! te Northwest, and rem nm day of 
Vite A. Game rositent, F M. Knox, 
ise President, E. F. Mear' ad Vice President, 
irr Harrison Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
al Paid Ups = 8130,0 


Choise efavestmentein in incest leaearvastve 
uaranteed First Mi 

Six P er Gent. «: ga tmproved lands | Sere 

Six Per C ‘Gent. 























We Big voit ies? 


. LEWIS, 
te 


1st Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


SUPERIOR WATER, 
LIGHT AND POWERCO. 


OF THE 


City of Superior, Wisconsin. 
AMOUNT ISSUED—$1,115.000. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IN 1919. 
Interest payable semi-annually in May and 
November, 

AT THE 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OFN. Y. 

Principal and interest both payable in United 
States Gold Coin of present weight and fineness, 

For the twelve months ending June 30th, 
1892, 

THE NET EARNINGS WERE$108,234 44 

THE INTEREST ON THE 

BSERD USS “os y sens 66,900 00 
SURPLUS FOR YEAR.. ... $41,334 44 

The Company has exclusive right to furnish the 
City of Superior and vicinity with Water, Gas, and 
Electric Light. 

The population of the City is upward of 25,000, and 
is rapidly increasing. 

We have had this property examined by an expert 
from New York, and confidently recommend the 
bonds as a safe invescment. 

We offer a limited amount of the bonds for sale at 
10244 and accrued interest. 


Walston H. Brown & Bros., 


f_ 20 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investment in 
NVE TY ined 


yrom Me nol ig P pre 
THE (ons 3 2 ma de iat copii, 
R, COLORA DO. 
dana Tae 
The People’s N  Wanver. 





MINNEAPOLIS, Bex! Estate Loans, insurance, 
J. B. TABOUR. 325 HWennevin Avenue. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Rare Opportunity f i ties Desi 
pay to the Stock Busines: ae ring to 


Pe of the finest es Bo Pench in "North Mon- 





Contains over of patented land, 
ith 17,000 head of carefully Greaed stock sheep. Will 
pay over = Swen per cent. on investment. For full 
particulars apply to 


BAKER & COLLETT, 


GREAT FALLS. MONTANA. 





Eight per cent. money wanted for mortgage loans 
on gilt edge real estate, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. Write to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 


WEST DULUTH MINN. 


WANTED 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


IN 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 


D. D. WEBSTER, s 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE, CELLU RA NATIONAL BANK OF 

ACOMA, WASHINGTON, 

200,000 i iSurplus, $4,000 
Opened ror business Se: eae tee Mth, 1891. A 3 per 

cent. pedividend declared 

Is increasing its saptial to. $500,000 

And surplus t0.............00.065 000 








Suneteins 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
value. 


per share— 

Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
— os at 10 Lend cent. per annum, in dis- 
countin; oommere a 

CONPEN > s UR OPERAT TIONS STRICTLY 

MMERGIAL BUSINESS. 
‘a In the fue we — ay ot T — semi-annual 
widend, placi nce 0; earni ‘0 surplus 
account. For farther rticulars, addre ous _ 
HENRY OLIVER, President. 


















FRUITFUL 


A new form of Sper cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 


THE DELTA COUNTY Fruit LANDS Co. 








CLINE & PE ARSON. 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
We can loan money for you where it will net Eight 
per cent. interest, ssourel by. first m canes city 
property. DULUTH. 1 MIN 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORE, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1891.......... geoeesenede + seeee 1,894,177 87 





1891, to Sist December, 1891........... eve, $8,784,723 36 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 








Six per cent. interest on the out: ding certifi 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at th 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

R ue 4 E. L BAWLe D 

A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. iy LEVERICR. 

JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, EDW. seer DORs 
AME! GEORGE H. MACY, 

‘M. STURGIS, LAWRENCE 7X2 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 

EBB, N. pen for Ff SMITH, 


HORACE GRAY. MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AISINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AGDSTIN: 
GEORGE W.C. CLL, 


PEE BURDETT LEANDER N. LOVELL. 
CHRISTIAN as THOMSEN 


OB8N D. JONES, We eon my hice. 
A.A. RAVEN. 2d ‘Vice-President 





FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 


based on irri; ated fr fruit lands of Colorado. 


Guaranteed by National Bank. F 
particulars address oe 











Ss. H. WOOD «& CO.. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
nero Write for our special market letter. 





DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railw ay 
opens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 


y An Electric Railway is now 
baiting chrough Fitth Division of Duluth Hights and 
bey AY come leted about July 15th. Lots 
a 


ic 

completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 

Bishian Tmprevement Co,, Duluth, Minn. 


DULUTH W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
« Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 

Refer to any bank in City. 








To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capisal loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


es. 
Hom. mes sold workingmen, able in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments érieiedaiae 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital.. + BY 
Surplus.. - 2.800.000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT pecour RAUAL TO 
THE COUNTRY 








pon tibe ORS 
sereet ze Leery, Eugene Rally, Ebenceer K. Wright, 
am f Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
rae ies Sternbach, Charles © Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, 
} a Delafiela, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis poy at the head of navi P- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. 
pers rfect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 
NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 
A BLOCK OF BRICK TENEMENT 
HOUSES, Centrally located pr operty, will be sold 
~~ Rs oi which it will net the purchaser 7 per 
By into business property 
Se bighes rty sure to increase in 
value. WI LIAM E. rive 8, Duluth, Minn. 


1%#—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M.- BYERS 
Spokane, . - - - 


DENVER 
Real Estate Hm cones of Dene er 











Wash. 





rc 
during the it five years has made a rofitable in- 
— Riany who have never seen’ the property 





pays iHsenaisneabter ees 400%, 
E 


CHAMBERLIN IN INVESTMENT CO. 
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be id we eee SS 
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October 6, 1892. THE INDEPENDENT. (1413) 33 
IDDLESEX UA LY REPORT OF THE FIETH | () RT OF THE NT READING NOTICES. 
THE M | (QUARTER ER ROP NEW YO YonK von the morn UAOKEES BANE Navvon ge morale o thar 
BANKING COMPANY ing of Thursday, the 22d day of September, 1892 : day, the 2d day of TO OUR READERS. 
~~ MIDDLETOWN CONN RESOURCES. pg pS BENS 
Capital ’ . $600,000 Loans and discounts, less due — di- $5,020,125 00 Loans and discounts, less due from di- $2,265,000 55 WirtH the beginning of the fall and win- 
Paid-Up Capital. : rofits $137, 287 a 6 | Due from directors. Shae Sack ee 7 65,56 87 | ter season we wish to remind our friends 
s rafts, as per sc e from trust com! ; Fr pao 
ge 6 cent. De bps aesieeed by Due from n trust 1 Companies, om and Na- nas National banks, as per schedule........ 91,510 86 | that if they will kindly send us the names of 
ae of ist mortgage with the Union ects atte ana arias Of | Banking house.and 10t, a8 per | in 00 those persons of their acquaintance who, in 
Com ompany of New York. Amount of issue | Stocks and bonds, as per F estate, as per sched- their opinion, would be interested in THE 
ited by Law. Connecticut Trustees ay SEAR RRR “I le oR aa Ft” 5 aa a ee pc aae Beat 61,321 23 oe 7 
poveteae Be ete., are permitted by law to invest S. legal-tender notes 236,321 28 | INDEPENDENT, we will take great plcasure 
in these bonds. notes of National banks................+ 503,207 00 ‘ponte: and morggegen, as per Schedule. . 6,00 00 | + sending them copies for inspection 
EDI INBURGH : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W Cash items, viz.: Bills and ks and bonds, as per schedule........ 40,372 50 | in sending them copies for inspe ; 
Charlot i» W. 8. pene nad the next day’s «= «FBP OCh... cee eee see es cece sccecesecscceesssecses 245,759 76 The terms of the paper for the year to 
uc DON: te Square. & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- | CXCBANEES.....; -..--- s+ 136,403 38 £3 legal tender notes and circulating ’ eee 
‘Street. Other items ca carried as cash, sa.700 45 notes of — o. RG asin dincde ote +08 201,005 00 | come will be as heretofore; and it will be 
tora Si per schedule............ “ 155,196 &3 ‘Bis anc ‘and ‘checks for the next day’s ex- AEE seen from the Club Rates given below that 
OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Assets not included under any of the nge BOO aie re: Ae Re , a very muierial saving can be made 
INCORPORATED 1872. Due from OS 8. Treasurer............++ 29,000 00 Current EXPENSES. .......seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6,483 91 | in the cost of subscriptions. A large 
INE Ww EERE OER er Eee $7,191,353 01 OMIR ES 6 on 6zc. So towssqnveencs daaueseseuus $3,377,620 55 | proportion ot our subscribers take ad- 
DES MO S, IOWA. Pay ee oe LIABILITIES oneunkis . sl as ooo oo | Vantage of our club rates by renewing 
Surplus and Undivided Pronts, 240,000 - Sar us an rita Weeebasdtaatebeacssats cee (sate 2 Sarpias fan acca rggenetiasoa #750.000 | dee tun, Sebi; elated Bee Aelia, a fee 
us and Undivided Profits. tae RY z, ; . 
OU Lmeiaik Of tp Ganting Geenrioeas | (IRS Sic Saosin. 11.747 55 Parca — $4,083 46 five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
of aine, New Hampshire, Vermont, By Bt SF . under any of , po 4 the names of other subscribers with their 
Connecticut and New Y' , ; 
{sold and well-known Company offers its Ten Cashier's checks woutstanding, given 33,962 38 renewals. 
ce Debentures, issued in Denominations of r loans and discounts......:...-...- 5,546 92 ———— 9,507 67 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first Mortgages on Real unpaid dividends a re 735 06 | Due pe as follows, viz.: 
te deposited with Trus' They are avery con- Deposits subject to ch eck. ~ $2,570,948 59 One Month........ $ 25} Six months...... .$1 50 
venient and perfectly sate investment, held in great TOtal.........,..sseaseeseerereseeserneeere $7,191,353 O1 Demand cert! epenaeS of de- Three months..... 75 | Ni ine Months..... 2 25 
favor by many conservative investors. STATE OF NEw YoRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s3.: four months 1 mia Ine year * 3.00 
References will be given and letters of inquiry A. S. ISSELL, President, and FRANK tas > dees ea aly 
cheerfully replied to. Rew ¥ ougashier, of the ‘Fifth Avenue Bank of saapee S 2,659,685 45 CLUB RATES 
w a n an usiness a trust compan » 
JOHN M. OWENS. Pte gd No. 58) Fifth Avenue, in the city of New cont, in and i Wats ational Panka,es per aie 0 Two vears to one subscriber............+ oses OO 
.E * said county, sworn, each for himself, says | schedule...............s+e+++ ‘ eee pe 
j Narinder that the rego ng report, with the ogg nv tte Due ae bankers an : One vear each to two subscribers. - 500 
panying in al respects, state- brokers, as per schedule.. 1,233 59 Three years to one subscriber. .... - 700 
TH A 1] H ment of the condition of ‘the eala benk po Be. the —— 98,000 68 | Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
nsaction of any busine: the — of | Due Treasurer of the State of New York. 10,000 00 | four vears to one subscriber............... * $50 
irra 1892, to the Dest ¢ of his knowledge and be- Amount due not — under any of F subscribe 2 ih Staion Oeeee Tee 
There are thousands of of people whoregret not havin ng and they further say that the business of said the above heads. ‘our subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
bought mooerey in Chi or 40 years ago. transacted at the location named, and Cashier’s checks outstand- Five years to one subscriber 10 00 
such and others who have heard the wT, ones not Seamlaiendees and that the above report is made in ing. _— for loans and Five subscribers one year each.. 10 0 
tell of the great CEmeecOnisies neglected we wishto | compliance with an official notice receiv: m the «. $19,382 85 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, Sa rintendent of the Banking Department desig- 984 00 In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
— Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth | nating Thursday, the 22d day of September, 1892, as the —_——_—— -__ 20,366 85 85 Copies 10 cents 
not, and what has been done in Chicago will be | day on which such ee wy | made. é 
Saplicated 4 Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 6 Pert ee a) es oo, casinncenentucetovestaowen $3, BAST 00 55 


information. 
C. E. LOVETT & CO. 


(QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE SAINT 
NICHOLAS BANK OF NEW_ YORK, on_the 
morning of Thursday, the 22d day of September, 1892: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,less due from sheet 


















ors. 230 65 
Due from directo 82,383 24 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 

tional banks, as per schedule............ 159,867 65 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 26,105 44 
Bonds and mor es, as per schedule 1,691 10 
— and bonds, as per schedule........ bo 4 

Pee ee rere es eeereeeeresseesessesesssseees day 
vs rg Pano a notes and circulating " 
notes 4 * onal alekdwhsexhpnenes 370,418 00 
Cash ite’ : 
Bills ‘and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.. $998,616 18 
Other items ae as 
cash, as per schedul 26,228 02— 1,024,844 20 
Current expenses. 7, 
ads can'tchs one da tuncsiatscsacetees sae 
LIABILITIES 
pgheevehathges $500,000 00 
Dae ovances ebecesos ceccsccessat 105,000 00 
$4,83 
2,243 29 
25,117 %3— 32,197 51 
deposito! 8, V viz.: 
Deposits subject tocheck.. $1,777,908 03 


= certificates of de- 


1,146 00 
1,006 419 90— 2,785,473 93 





Due Trust nies, 
State and Nationa banks, 
per schedule........... 307,117 87 
Due td ay bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule. 1,141 53— 308,259 40 
Unpaid dividends.......... 2, vu 
State taxes 5,000 00— 7,508 00 
MT beh raidincipachindes cadvenisbens $3,738,438 84 
STATE OF NEW Youn, ¢ COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83,: 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, President, and WILLIAM 
J.GARDNER, Cashier, ‘of the SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK OF N ORK, a bank loca’ and doing 
business at No. 23 Broad Street, in the ~ of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn for him- 


self, says that the repens re rt, with th the schedule 


accompanying the sai is, in seepocts, a true 
statement of the condition of the said k before 
the transaction < ay business on the day of 


Septem ber, 1892, to 


e best ot his knowled a beli f; 
ane they tiethee 2 — ~ oF oa it 
has been t 


that the business of said bank 

ral at the location named, and not 

elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 

pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 

aa a of the —s Department _ designat- 

Thursday, the 22d day September, 1892, as the 

day on which such AnritC shall be made. 
UR B. GRAVES, President. 

W ARDNER, Cashier. 

Severally subscr' toed oon sworn ‘to by both depo- 

nents, the 27th day of September, 1892, aes ss oe 





gS 
S 


JULIU: 
Notary Public, King 30 t 
Certificate filed in N. Y Co. ™ ou vi 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
Thursday, the 22d day of September, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 
Looms and discounts, ‘Tess due from ‘ai- 


$2,726,737 28 
7224 25 


218,731 75 
17,350 00 
21,243 35 

110,723 34 

426,176 61 

335,377 00 

116,167 73 

1,248 68 


$4,046,782 21 





LIABILITIES. 
Capita oy =~ be paid in, in cash.............. 


$250,000 00 
Undivided pr profits 


250,000 00 






265,476 00 
3,241,043 70 
3,515 21 
36,151 26 
596 04 04 





n oun 
Sworn, each for hiinself,says that the ne sane oe 
— the schedule accompanying al 


pamed, and not eleewhere; and that the }. 
8 made in com liance with an official notice received 
from the Su 0 9 Ben ng Department 
designating Thursday, the 22d ‘da: of September, 1892, 
as the days on which such Foport shall be made, 
aA SRAM. President. 
‘ashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to b: ‘ 
nents, the 27th day of September. tit, bet — 
KURAU, 


Notary Public. Ne: #2, N. Y. Co. 


Real Estate ana Loans. 
LL. MemMiNS. ro di uth, Mian, 




















8 per cent. guaranteed. 


Certificate filed 


of September, 1892, be’ 
St 


nn 


K DEAN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed aa sworn to by both depo- 
nepts the 27th day ‘ore me. 


on pam. Westchester Co. 





L BANK 


tional banks, as 


. 8. legal-tender 


per schedule.... 
Current expenses. 


Surplus 





Other pro: 


certified chec 


22d day of Sepcemiber, 


rectors. 
Due from directors.. 
Overdrafts, as per schedule, 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 


notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz,: bills and chec 

for the next day’ 's eo ge “$110, 070 97 
Other items carried as cas 


Capita) socks paid in, in c 


=} 
ceye 
He 
EEyy: 

La 

3 

i=) 

g 

a 

8 





Unpaid dividends 


ESOURCES. 


Loans and eneedinn less due from di- 





per schedule............ 


Benking aed and lot, as per 





‘notes and pest 
ba 


eocecccccssescees 15,735 39— 


LIABILITIES. 
ash 


baat 838 85 
1,322 51 


1,299 96 
108 573 79— 
$2,138,632 74 


Due od om ‘as follow 8, Viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of de. 











at 
said bank. before 


ness of said ba 
gnating T: 


Severally s' 


the 22d day of September, 1892, to 
edge and be ge and they further sa Ly the busi- 
the on 
named, and no’ ot elsewhere, and that the above re 

is made in o— liance with an official notice receiv an? 


he enema of any 


has been transac at 





QUERTERLY 5 REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
the morning of Thursday, the 


125,806 36 
5,749 23 


127,087 11 


5 00 
35.088 W— 2,174,277 44 
2,027 58 


WON in ccccndnetnssdcsbscccceseceotncese $2,903,342 13 
STATE ¢ OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, 
G. AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTA 
bank located and doin, baetnes at No. ion Bowery, in 
n 


President, and N ELSON 
BANK, a 


g the same, 
of the condition of 
iness ~ 
to the best of his knowl- 


as the day on whiel h such report shall be made. 
CLINTON W. S' 

NELSON G. 

ubscribed and sworn to b: 

nents, the yod day of es 1892, \—. we me, 


. E. 
Notary Public, ew York County. 


both depo- 










Cash ite 


Deposits subject 
Certified checks. 


Cashier's checks 


WILLIAM 


rt is, 


Suienm su 


Certificate filed 





Coote mock paid in, in cash 


es depositors, as 





Unpaid dividends 


Total. 
STATE OF NEW aw Youn, ¢ County, OF en 
M. BENNET, yeti 
08 bank located 
Wall Street, in the city of 


in allr 
Sondisicn of of the said ban 
besiness on the 22d oe = September, 1892, to 
and 3x and they et bea A.) 





viz. 
Bills and "checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash. 


LIABILITIES. 


“8 certificates of de- 


2,136 
Due bmg companies, State and ‘National 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA ca the morning of Thursday, the 
22d day of September, 4 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
$17,162,275 07 
43,000 00 
56 94 
Due. from trust companies, State and 
WMationnl DAMES. .... .. 200.00. cccessccceccce 964,442 7 
Banking house _ lot id 910,000 ¢ 
Stocks and bond: 325,507 19 
ines tecdceree cpsiavecvers dccovaspurnned 006,807 00 
. S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes nd wagienal DOMES. 2.00 cccsecsiscces 1,348,727 00 


669,796 12 
61,181 60— 3,730,977 72 


wcevesqvesdossesvccepeardes $26,481,793 67 





Tota’ 
STATE oF Ls YORK, COUNTY OF aw Yo 
S. WLIVERMOK E, 


located and doing business at No. 
in the City of New York, in said 4.—4, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the ape! re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement Ott the Sondition oO! 
said bank, paetee = transaction of any business 
on the 22d day of September, 1892, to the best of his 
knowledge and whee. and they further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the lo- 
cation named, and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of the Banking ae 
Reptember, | designating Thursday, the 22d day 
~~ T, 1892, ne the the day on on wneud Lm aaa shall 
EV 


we LIVERMORE, Ass't Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
bents, the 26th day of September. 1892, before me, 
GEO. H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public. iow York County. 








(QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK, on the morning of the 22d 
day of September, $ 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less WE: from di- 















$1,168,420 20 
7,898 75 
87 33 
te 172,673 86 
Banking tC GE BIE, cccsinc ses 45,000 00 
Other real estate...... 1,075 00 
Stocks and Spends. 59,125 00 
specie 52,469 00 
United States legal- tender notes ont cir- 
culating notes of national banks.. 159,873 00 
Bills and checks for the next day’s "ex- 
115,580 46 
227 27 
5,714 48 
$1,858, 144 144 35 
Capital stock paid - in casn.. $100,000 00 
Undivided profits. ts, viz 
Discount... $11,228 09 
Exchange 428 = 
Interest. 2,033 4 
Other profits................ 217,022 s- 230,712 24 
~~ depositors as follows 
Deposits subject to check. 1,474,763 22 


Demand certificates of de- 


Total.. $1,858,141 35 
STATE w Yo NEw Yo 

GEO. W. QUI NTA AD, Vice k President, and CHAS. E. 

BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 


a bank located and doing business at No. 147 Avenue 
D, in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the oregoing re- 
port. with — schedule accompanying the same, is, in 

rue of the condition of the 
said bank before t the  Seneneaee of any business on 
the 22d day of pelle. the best of his 
knowledge and = “+ — "they turther say that the 
business of _— as been transacted at the loca- 





Tae ae tr designating the 22d day 
892, as the “Geo. w on yuh oon A RD Vice hall 


‘AS. Mi. SHOWN: Cas 
Severally Bs ‘ibed and sworn cobs both depo- 
nents, the 26th day of September, a before me, 





JOE W. SWAINE. 
Notary Public Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
DIVIDEND. 





OFFICE pet may, | PACIFIC COMPANY, ) 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 
New YORK, Sept. 28th, 1 § 
(bona DUE OCT. Mf FROM THE FOLLOWING 
bonds will be paid on and after that date at this 


_ ae Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal. ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern R’y ist Mtge. 
Central —— R.R. Co. Land pomiers ext.5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. > Co. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. R.R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of] 1939. 
M *g La. & Tex. R.K and §. S. Co. Ist. Mtge. 7. 
New York, Texas & Mexican R.R. Co. Ist Mtge 4. 
‘texas Central Cons. 6 pet cent. 
Texas Central General 4 per cent. 














and doin, 


business at Nos. 44 
ew York, in said Soeaeys 
a duly sworn, each for ae ple that the fi e- 


cate OS eer woe 00 
ivided ease Dnt r ect cudecsonscers<« 605,034 84 
‘ollows, viz.: 
to check. .$12,036,252 74 
aicnieh a apes 500 a 14,177,077 51 
7,089,311 26 
outstanding. 227 06 
10,143,00 
= $26,481,793 67 








been tran: Sac 


nents, the eth og of ay bei ray 
y 
Notary Public, Kings "Ooahty. 


in N.Y 


t 0! 
k before the ‘transaction of arty 
e best 


and 46 








(02: 


NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


nterest 


Absolute.y oncom 
able semi-annually by dra 
York. 
Highest references. 


fton 


Personal attention given td old all 


eay- 
ew 


Houston, Texas Central Debentures 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Deventares 4 per cent 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 





DELAWARE.LACKAWANES & WESTERN R.R. Co., 
w YORK, Sept. 30th, 1892. 

A dividend of ONE AND THREE- OUARTERS 
PER CENT. seen. ey capital stock of this company 
will be paid Octo! 

Trwnsfer books will close at 3P. M., October 4th, and 
reopen October 

FRED’K H. GIRBENS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN =n TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
NEw YORK, September Mth, 1892. § 
DIVIDEND NO. %. 
VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending September 30th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 1ith day of October 
next to shareholders of record at the close of the 
transfer books on the 20th day of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th inst.,and reopened on 








K J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription. upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


» 
> 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP. 


EVERYBODY knows the Rochester Lamp, and ev: ery- 
body knows thatit furnishes one of the best lights in 
the world. ang every y doesn’t know that 
Messrs. Edward Miller & (Company, of 10 and 12 Col- 
lege Place, New York, have several hundred styles of 
the Rochester Lamp, ‘and if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with the Kochester, tney would like to have 
you write to them for a catalogue. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE hundred new locomotives, one hundred new 
sleeping cars, and one hundred pound steel rails, are 
among the improvements on the New York C entral. 








+> 





IN saeskine of bye) fast time made on the New York 
Central road, says the St. Louis Globe- Democ rat, an 
expert railroad man remarked recently : he New 
York Central has the best natural grade road in the 
country. It is practically a water-grade from Buffalo 
to New York, which explains how the Company is 
able to operate the line on so small a per cent. of its 
gross earnings.”—Bu/jfalo ) Enquire T, June, 1892. 


ENGLISH OPINION. 


A WRITER in Herapath’s London, England, Railway 
and Commercial Journal, of February 6th, 1892, in an 
article on American Railroads, says: 

“The railway system-of America is vast. It ex- 
tend® to 171,000 miles, which, compared with our 
20,000 miles, is big.” 

‘After commenting at considerable length on the 
comparative merits of various American Railroads 
he closes with this remarkable sentence: 

“The New \ ork Central is no doubt the best line in 
America, and a very excellent line it is, equal prob- 
ably to the best English ee —Adr. 


THE EARTH is SHRINKING 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, in one of his recent le pe 


says: “This world we live in is becomin 
monotonous as it — year by year to smal ae a an 








ps. 

The New York Central, by the introduction of its 
Empire State Express, has perhaps to a greater de- 
gree than any other force on this continent, aided 
this shrinking process. It is now possible, by taking 
this fastest train in the world, to breakfast leisurely 
at your home or hotel in New ork, and dine in 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls, almost 450 miles away, at 
your usual hour.— Adv. 


DORFLINGER’S 
G 





AMERICAN CUT 
4 on 
Is shown in every requisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York.—Adv. 





MEssrs. E. 
Messrs. A. T. 5 
their sutamn r 


J. Weibcnatae & COMPANY, successors to 
wart & Company (retail), announce 
ning of Paris costumes, wraps and 
millinery for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
jw week. It is needless to call the attention of the 

lady readers of [He INDEPENDENT to this establish- 
ment as being, perhaps, one of the leading great dry 
good a of this city, one where everything de- 
sired by a person or — can be found in latest de- 
sign, fashion and cost. 


A WORD TO LADIES. 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the advertisement 
of Messrs. McGibbon & Company. of 913 Broadway, 
who havea large stock of embroidered slik plush cur- 
tains and portieres. These g S are very attractive 
in style, and as they are offered at exactly half — 
they will surely be sold in a very short time. Asw 
have had dealings with this house for many years we 
know that purchasers will surely be satisfied with 
their bargains. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. — 


" AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOC IA- 
TION. 

THE Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be heid in the First 
(Centre) ongeseretenel Church, Hartford, Conn., 
October 25th-27th. ‘The meeting will open promptly at 
3P. M., October 25th, at which time the General Sur- 
vey and Treasurer’s Report will be presented. In the 
evening Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. 
J., will preach the sermon. So far as possible the 
Hartford churches will entertain those who attend. 














pay their own way. 
are expected. 








FALL OPENINC. 
LATEST DESIGNS IN 


ENGLISH HATS, 


BOPaClelLy SDArTED FOR YOUNG 
NTLEMEN’S WEAR. 
- All the latest desi ns in Domestic HATS. 
SILK ones Men a Specialty 
BRELLA a positive revelation 
rolls closer Gant a Walking Stick. 





the morning of October 15th next. . 
R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hoench) 
Conibabls eal 


Lyons Silks 


BROOADED, DAMASSE & FIGURED 
SILKS 


in Autumn Colors. 


TAFFETAS, EOOSSAIS, SJRAH PLAIDS, 
Silk and Wool Fabrics, 


NICOISE, VRILLE, VELOUTINE. 
ONDINE, BENGALINE. 


New and exclusive designs specially pre- 
pared for the Fall Season. 


White Satin, Faille, Veloutine and 
Bengaline 


FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Colored Satin Vrille and Veloutine 


FOR EVENING WEAR. 
GRENADINES, CHIFFONS, 
Gazes. Crepes, 


LYONS VELVETS. 


Ombre, Glace. 
Soroadooay LK 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


McGIBBON & COMPANY, 


will offer this week 


POSITIVELY HALF PRICE 


their entire line of 


EMBROIDERED SILK PLUSH 


Curtains & Portieres. 
913 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








Modern Art Wall Paper. 


VELOURS, LACQUERS, RELIEFS AND 
CEILING DECORATIONS. 
PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING, 

If you wish to see a large assortment of Wall Pa’ ~~ 
or get correct ideas regarding wall and ceiling 
orations, call on 
DAILEY, MONTAGUE & CO.,, 

Sixth Avenue and 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Estimates furnished and workmen sent to all parts 
of the country. Corre 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL ma 
YAL WILTON 


RO 
We call — attention to our ain line of 
confined styl es; also . large assortment of open and 
last season’s pattern 
t Prices Within Reach of All. 
We pelieve them the best wearin Oo BUY!” 
NOW IS THE TIME TO 
WOOL ADVANCING! 
During the past month we have arya the 


largest purchase ever consummated below wasbauve 
retail house in the world, at prices tar 








we ~ heavy buyers, at prices which then ‘aston - 
ished us, 

Many believe we would realize more by holding 
these goods for advanced prices, but, as usual, we give 
our patrons the benefit and will inaugurate on 


Monday, Oct 3d A Great Sale 


of these goods, including fgminesees, Momucttes, Wil- 
ton Velvets, brussels and Saper Snete 8, 
At Prices Lower Than Ever efore Quoted. 


meee ib Po 


LACE ¢ CUR’ 
$100,000 worth iture Tern 
Plush, etc.. “mn all the latest fabrics, d doreninis, Ha — en 


orings 
POPU!t.AR PRICES. 

Our Fall has of Curtains is complete in all 
the leading makes, consisting of Arabian, is XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, etc. 

We offer a special line of a Irish Points 
and Tambours at extremely low prices. 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 
At Lewent rices arte the City. 


Some — nt PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
designs, w = — will close out at prices far below 
that charged first-class work e 

— purchasiog their co 
have their furnitur: Dg mg and covered 1 in the 
best manner at moderate o 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE,, 13th and 14th STS,, N.Y, 


RIDLEY 


Grand Street, N. Y. 
BEST STANDARD 


BUNTING FLAGS, 


MUSLIN FLAGS, 
PRINTED FLAGS, 
SILK FLAGS. 


Flags of All Nations, Fancy Decorated 
Tin Shields, Flagstaffs, Poles, 
and Lanterns. 


OUR STOCK I$ PRACTICALLY INEX- 


HAUSTIBLE. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE ON AC- 
COUNT OF GREAT DEMAND. 


PICTURES COMMEMORATIVE OF PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS IN COLUMBUS'S LIFE IN GREAT 
VARIETY. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309-321 Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 


BRASS 
BEDSTEADS. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 
NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS CO., 


20 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 








IT’S FREE. 


DO YOU WANT 
a handsome and complete, fully illustrated 


Dry Goods 
CATALOGUE? 


Then send us your name on a postal card. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue is larger 
and better than ever. Ii is now ready, and 
will be mailed to any address free of charge. 

You can do your Fall and Winter buying 
without it, but you can be better pleased 
and save money in many ways if you have 
it. It tells all about the goods, shows you 
fashions, and instructs you about Shopping 
by Mail. 


If you’ve neighbors who need Dry Goods 
send their names or tell them to write. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., °° Eitan, Poo 


Send stamp for circular entitled “GIFTS” to 
24 Unien Street, New “London, Conn. 


SILKS AND VELVETS 


Are Fashion’s favorites this season. Visit- 
ing our Departments, you can see what is 
newest and best. 


The Specialty for this week will be Moire 
Antiques, with Black and Oolored Satin 
Pekins, at $1.50 a yard. They are worth 
$2.50. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


Figured Pongees in all the Evening Ool- 
orings, at 65 cents per yard. They are 
well worth 85 cents, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


THIS WEEK 
SPECIAL DISPLAY 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 
FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


We will display this week in our Mil- 
linery Parlors on Second Floor the 
largest and finest selection of Trimmed 
Bonnets and Hats ever placed on ex- 
hibition in this city, embracing all the 
latest shapes, colors and trimmings. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


HO’ NEILL&CO,, 


GTHAVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK, 





Susurance. 
THE ROOT OF THE REBATE 
TROUBLE. ° 





BY RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Com- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Homans has so ably and so suc- 
cinctly stated the law and the facts of the 
Rebate Question that he has left little to 
add. The sentiment on the subject among 
the officers and responsible agents of the 
companies is substantially unanimous, 
Itis an evil and it ought to be rooted out. 

The fundamental difficulty lies in the 
fact that there is no court of competent 
jurisdiction among the companies and the 
agents’ associations to try causes, convict 
offenders and enforce penalties. The laws 
of many States provide for the trial and 
punishment of persons found violating 
the statutes forbidding rebate; but no 
case has ever been prosecuted in the 
ecurts, so far as I know, and it is very 
unlikely than any cver will be. In every 
case in which the law is violated the act is 
done so privately, is so shrouded by cun- 
ning devices of evasion, some of which 
Mr. Homans has enumerated, and it is so 
difficult, if not impossible, to make those 
having actual knowledge testify to the 
facts, that a prosecution by a District At- 
torney would be futile unless an aroused 
public opinion were so potent as to com- 
pel the effort and justify the expense to 
the county. Is this likely ever to be the 
case? I doubtit. 

What then can the companies 0 or the 
associations do in thisway? If the public 
laws cannot be enforced how can the 
rules of the companies be? It is said: 
dismiss every man found guilty and im- 
pose exemplary penalties. But this in- 
volves a trial and a seutence. The com- 
panies have not the machinery adequate 
for the purpose nor can they acquire it. 
They cannot compel the attendance of 
witnesses. They have no power to ad- 
minster oaths nor to subject an unwilling 
witness to cross-examination. They can 
constitute no juries whose impartiality 
would be admitted by both sides. They 
can impose no legal penalties. They can 
render no judgments which will not be 
disputed by the beaten party, and they 
have no appeal tribunals to confirm or re- 
verse them. 

It has been proposed to establish such 
courts by common consent. They would 
be wholly extra-judicial, and their de- 
crees could never be enforced against un- 
willing litigants. 

Moreover, as a practical matter, no- 
body has the timeor a sufficiently control- 
ling motive to organize such a scheme or to 
look after it when established. 

Regarded as a breach of discipline, re- 
bating differs radically from breach of 
contract or infraction of the elementary 
rules which are customary nowadays for 
the government of agents. In the latter 
case it is the violation of a clear and sim- 
ple contract obligation or resultant regu- 
lation. In the former the agent regards 
himself as within his right if he chooses to 
take the risk. The old idea of an agent 
as the humble retainer of the company is 
obsolete. To-day he occupies an equal 
footing. He coolly bargains for his busi- 
ness aud—we all want his business ! 

Mr. Homans proposes an agreement. 
Well, yes ; we can all agree; there is no 
difficulty about that; but—but—but. 
This is the ** but” which, being interpreted, 
means that even if the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand it is not of this world. 

Lest some of the reverend correspond- 
ents of THE INDEPENDENT should fall foul 
of my theology I say plainly that these 
agreements are the veriest ropes of sand, 

falling asunder at the slightest tension, or 
nets with meshes so wide that the biggest 
fish escape with ease. Besides there is a 
good deal of humbug lying around loose, 
anyway. 

Under-cutting prevails in every busi- 
ness. Does any man of lawful age buy a 
twelve hundred dollar grand piano at the 
manufacturers’ advertised price? Even 
the neophyte gets his music master to 
make the purchase and divide with him 
the reduction made to the trade. Do you 





buy your chest of tea at the retail price 
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per pound? Large importing houses have 
one or more brokers who will take your 
order for a single chest charged to them 
in account current at importers’ price and 
give you the benefit of the retailer’s prof- 
it, The bookseller stipulates with the 
publishers for special rates on large orders 
below the regular discount and five per 
cent. off for cash. It is the same in dry 
goods whether jobbed or retailed, and so 
on, practically, in every branch of trade. 

Railways make freight pooling agree- 
ments one after the other only to be 
broken at the earliest opportunity, and 
ticket-scalping offices are on every business 
block in the large cities. 

But the greatest sufferers from under- 
cutting, or rebate, are the life insurance 
companies. Their premiums are fixed on 
contracts running for long or indefinite 
terms of years, and their standard of val- 
uation is arbitrarily established by law. 
In their case rate cutting cuts danger- 
ously near the bone. 

But what can we do? Refuse to accept 
rebated business when we know it? Of 
course ; but we never do know it. Dis- 
miss the rebating agent when we catch 
him at it? By all means; but we never 
do catch him at it. Refuse to employ the 
agent who rebates? Why, certainly ; but 
there aren’t any, for we can’t prove it. 

And so about all we can do is to imitate 
the ante-bellum abolitionists and ‘‘ agitate 
—agitate—agitate.” 

In my judgment the remedy lies with 
the agents exclusively. When they seri- 
ously determine that the practice shall stop 
it will stop. Companies may frown upon 
it, but so long as sub-agents and solicitors 
will secretly defy the law of the State and 
the wish of the companies no power 
possessed by the companies can prevent 
them. Agents are no longer held in bond- 
age, if they ever were. Their relation to 
the companies is regulated by the law of 
contracts, and competition is the life of 
trade. 

The creation of a better public sentiment 
and sincerity of effort among representa- 
tive men in the agency field are the main 
factors in the problem. To its solution 
the local and national associations of Life 
Underwriters should be aided in every 
practicable way. Itis for them to devise 
the means, if there be any. I feel sure 
that the companies, with few exceptions, 
will back them up. My own company 
has repeatedly pledged itself in the most 
positive terms to do its utmost in behalf 
of any feasible plan to suppress this unde- 
niable evil, and my personal disapproval 
and official repudiation of it are too well 
known to need reiteration. 

MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


“ENDOWMENTS”—WHAT OF THIS 
ONE? 


I APPRECIATE your painstaking kindtess 
in this “ short-term ” business, as I am very 
much ashamed to have been caught in it. 
It isnot my way of doing business; but it 
came to me in sucha way, with such names 
associated with it, and certain very plausi- 
ble pleas, that I fell in. I will get back 
what I can by way of “sick benefits,” ard 
then do the sensible thing. I return the 
pamphlet, which is a very lucid statement 
of the case of an ideal insurance company. 

It is all well, except the expense account, 
If that were made—it sometimes may be ?— 
decent they’d ask less to begin with, or pay 
back more in dividends. 

You know as well asI the scandals as- 
sociated with some of these great compa- 
nies—the immense salaries—the favoritism 
and the rascality which gave these short- 
term rascals material to work upon and 
arguments to use. 

But all this is incident, I suppose, to 
human affairs, human nature being what 


it is, especially when great interests are at 
Stake, 





This letter is in reply to one from the 
business office of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The particular concern inquired of is 
the Five Year Benefit of Massachusetts ; 
and altho we have not yet heard of its 
definite and formal failure, we have heard 
that this is among those whose members 
are writing to the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner for information how best to 
proceed to get them wound up. Some 
members of the Order of the Solid Rock (!) 
are also trying to find some less expensive 
way than a receivership for getting it 
temoved, The Order of Safety, of Bos- 
ton, is considered unsafe, and a receiver 
has been appointed for it, on request of 
Several members. The Five Year 
Benefit, by the way, has some eight 
millions in outstanding promises, which 








begin to mature in less than two 
years, and is reported to have” in 
hand less than half a million. The 
Friendly Aid, with 3,400 claimants, has 
about $22,500 to divide up, some day; but 
the ex-treasurer has ‘‘ lost” a certificate 
of deposit in the Boston National Bank, 
representing the greater part of this. A 
temporary injunction has been granted 
against the American Protective League. 
The members of the French department 
of the Order of the Helping Hand are be- 
ginning to charge mismanagement and 
peculation upon their officers. The Fra- 
ternal Guardians, of Philadelphia, have 
made an assignment. 

It was due to a lack of foresight—itself 
due to the contempt in which we hold all 
such follies—that we did not begin, at 
the proper time, to keep a ‘chronological 
record of the collapses of these concerns ; 
but this could have been done only as far. 
as publicly reported, and we should not 
have gotten them all. Just before us, 
now, is the great Columbian celebration, 
and close upon that follows election. 
These disposed of, perhaps the process of 
organizing Solid Rocks and Helping 
Hands and the rest will begin in this 
State. 

We perceive no material  differ- 
ence between various concerns of this 
sort on the score of the length of the 
term they propose, If the inquirer thinks 
the short termers are the ones troubled by 
decay, perhaps he has heard of the Iron 
Hall, which undertook a longer term? If 
a man attempts to chase an express train, 
he fails ; if he attempts to walk along the 
highway as fast as a horse trots, he fails ; 
he loses sight of the train sooner than of 
the horse; but what of that? One ‘ en- 
dowment” society promises to pay ten 
dollars with three in seven years, while 
another promises to do it in one year; 
there is no variation except in the date of 
failure and the amount of the plucking 
sustained by the victims. 

The essence of all the schemes is the 
more or less definite promise to return, 
and the consequent expectation to receive, 
in afew years, three or four dollars for 
every dollar put in. Over and over again 
we have put this question, never an- 
swered yet: When everybody is to take 
out more than anybody is to put in, what 
is to be the conclusion of the attempt? Or 
(to vary the statement of the question), 
how are you to pull your fist full of money 
through a hole only big enough for your 
thumb? What gnome of mischief and of 
eye-gumming and wit-scattering powers 
is it that on this matter so muddles into 
Simple Simons people who on other mat- 
ters are able to get along without guardi- 
ans over them? Why is it that even 
clergymen—of whom this present in- 
quirer is one—dealing, if they have cour- 
age and ability, with the profoundest of 
subjects, and having (or needing to have) 
fair reasoning faculties and certainly a 
knowledge of primary arithmetic and the 
basic qualities of human nature—are 
caught by such clumsy nets? 

The lapse plea is the old, attenuated 
story, over and over exposed. Ifthe lapses 
in life insurance were 99 per cent., the 
fact would not have any relevancy in this 
different matter. Every man is told that 
he can get ten dollars for three because so 
many will drop out. Well, if ten men 
have paid three dollars apiece, and seven 
of them say to the others, ‘‘ You take 
ouis, we have no appetite,” the three can 
have ten dollars each ; this is as true as 
that if the sky falls there may be larks 





caught. But again, dear Simple Simons, 
suppose the seven men have an appetite? 
Suppose the promise of ing a fat thing 
out of the lapses of others makes nearly 
everybody stay in? Suppose our clerical 
friend should turn toGen. xli, and esti- 
mate how many kine would be required 
to fatten the lean ones Pharaoh saw in his 
dream ? 

The ‘‘ enormous cost” of life insurance, 
however great its enormity, has no more 
bearing on this subject than have the 
grievances of the ‘‘ Normannia’s” passen- 
gers. As for ‘‘the insurance accumula- 
tions,” over and over again we have ex- 
plained what and why life insurance 
reserves are, and what and en they are 
not. And yet up comes, periodically, the 
same old ignorance about them. 

THE INDEPENDENT has fought this 
‘“‘endowment” swindle more constant- 
ly and earnestly than has any other 
journal in this city, as far as we know ; 
it has sometimes seemed to be almost 
unsupported among the city press, but, 
alone or otherwise, it will continue. 
This has not been done, however. that 
we might protect our readers from 
direct pecuniary loss, for we had not sup- 
pored we could reach any possible victims. 

ut this seems to have been an error. 
For there are those who do not read this 
part of the paper (as it appears), but look 
at it sometimes; then one of them hap- 
eg to do so just as we have thought it 

t to prove, with gravity and serious- 
ness, that an eighteen-inch substantial 
wall cannot possibly be constructed out 
of soap-bubbles, and forthwith he writes 
to inquire what we think of the Iridescent 
Order of the Everlasting Thinness, in 
which he has been a member for eighteen 
months, and to know if we haveany facts 
to present against its safety. 

o—no facts whatever. Only 


An axiom: “10 from 3 you can’t.” 
An observation: human nature is selfish. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
verticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 


MUTU A ity, on easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 
LIFE: wis; chestmot Se, Philsd’s, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS. Dec. 3ist, 1891..822,018,826 95 
IABILITIES... ’......--- 19,532,955 22 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

‘ pesca! Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphl rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


. F. STEVENS, President. 
BEN, f my GIBB NS. Vice-Pres. 
&. F. TRULL. Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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are broad and 
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tracts. 


GEO. H. 





THE POLICIES OF THE 


HOME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


EW YORK, 


liberal both as to terms 
and contain all the ad- 


vantages and options of modern con- 


RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Cen’! Agt., 
40 BROADWAY, New York. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 1st., 1892. 
DAME CAPITA Uo. «-..0...0000-- $500,000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities............ 1,902.401 04 
Net Surplus. sitet 320,783 59 


NN Ss can canescadeunn, auca $2,723,184 63 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of th 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. C. HOWK, Sec. CHAS. H. POST. Asst. Sec. 


Age, stability, sound meth- 

P ENN ods ; cash "values, incon- 
testable icies; the 

M wither L best extension system ; 
ow cost. A » Q2I-3- 

LIF| E Chestnut Street. Phibgdaioke 


Assets, December 31, 1891, 86,737,958,27 











THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1390. . 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. | $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular pians of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the tana 'y ABLE TERM POLICY which gives 


to the insw the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity 4n the event of death, at the lowest ible 
present cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 

OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
— ae with the terms and conditions cf these 

cies. , 


GOOD AGENTS. desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Super- 


'wtandant ef agereias at Game 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 









Company 
: SP OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
— policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
sults. 





The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, = the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥4, 


Cash Capital.....:....c.0cse..0. $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SERGE DEB 5c he dice de cn ccgetscevces 3,161,023 47 


Net Sarplas.......cccccccccccccees 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross ASSCES.........:ccceseeeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rizlto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 


1,645,761 24 
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ORGANIZED 1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 




















RECORD FOR 1891. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
New Insurance written, - - - - - $6,335,665.50 $8,463,625.00 $11,955,157.00 $14,101,654.00 





OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 





C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. WM. T. STANDEN, Actuarv. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, JULIUS CATLIN, JOHN J. TUCKER, E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Pres. Chemical National Bank. Dry Goods. Builder. Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of 
insurance for the minimum of cost. 
The “Guaranteed Income Policy ” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given 
to a policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, 1890, has been declared 
to be “one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


WITHOUT LARGE RESERVE ACCUMULATIONS BUT WITH —— SECURITY 


IS THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


AW “OLD LINE’? COMPANY OF THE HICHEST REPUTE FOR 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH and HONEST, CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. 
EXTRACT FROM SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, Dec, 31st, 1891: 





PR  aiicas Sas de bb ded dice doen dase Sa bbuwcesews DEMO MO BE 1 TOG MOBS, o.oo. c cc gecccccccccsncccccccccccccs $1,084,791 27 
Pata Poléicy-HOAMers. ......ccccccccccvcccccees 1,105,410 12 | Total Liabilities, 4 per cent. State Standard. 463,538 67 
Expenses, including all Tamxes............... ee er vieb wVtivcce cecccochesveseeeccce cocccoces 621,252 60 


$261.77 Net Assets to each $100 Net Liability. 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000.00. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS advocates insurance for protection only, as distinguished from insurance with 
investment or speculative features added, and, while it writes all approved forms of insurance upon terms spe- 
cially favorable to the insured, it is to-day the LEADING EXPONENT of LIFE “opine at LOWEST RATES 
CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


A SYSTEM WHICH IS STEADILY GROWING IN THE ESTEEM OF THINKING, INTELLIGENT MEN. 
As shown by the last published report of the New York Insurance Department, the average net premium of the Provident Savings for 








ne ee IIE FC, Urs Giddats < sav dc cee ocevdesoo00s0cenvoseecceehleveks $19.65. 
Average net premiums of all other companies. ..................ccccceccccccccccccccececs $37.87 
INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 189 1............cccccccccccccccecees #6 16,200,605 OO 
INSU RA NCE BE BODES. once cctsvccceccs iatinh tink: 3460 eineses-o seg enaael 69,676,446 OO 
WILLIAM E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. CHAKLES E. WILLARD, 
Sec’y Sup’t Agencies 


Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York 
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_ THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnaesivet. : 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 
Assets, . . . . » © « + $159,507,135 68 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 47), . e e $146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° » ‘ e e 507,849 52 








Surplus, . e a . e . e . e . 
Receipts from all sources, . . . e . 7 . 37,634,734 53 
A ga to = yon Semone . e e e 4 * 18,755,71 1 86 

assumed renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksiniforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed the 
number and amount of policies actually issued wat paid for in then accounts of the year, “se _ 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 








Real Estate and Bond & Mo Loans, . . « $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other ities, . e e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Securi ° 10,223,903 90 


Collateral ities, . . bri tas. te 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com at interest, - « 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums ete, . e e 5,206,085 49 
$159,507,138 68 
1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 
¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 














REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Muruar Lire insurance Company of New Yorn. 


At tia alii lineal al lean, antes meres tom 
a meeting o e Board o rustees of this Company, hel h 
23d ny of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appo ted ry 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
31, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
Company: 


bation of the system, order, and accura 
Oe chete peng deals + . cy with which the accounts and 


H. C. Von Post, 
Georce Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 
Juuien T. Davies, D. C. RoBiInsonN, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvuet E. Sprouirs. | Oriver HARRIMAN, Cuarzes R. Henperson. | WILLIAM Bascock. 
Samus. D. Bascocx, | Henry W. Smitu. Grorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 


RoserT Sewet, 








Georcs S. Coz. Ropert OLYPHANT, Rurus W. Pecxnam. Avcustus D. Jumiiarp. 
RicHarp A, McCurpy, | Gzorce F, Baker, uF Hosart Herrick, Cuarves E. Miter. 
ames C. HoLpen. Dup.ey OLcorr. Wm. P. Dixon. amMEs W, Husrep. 
ERMANN C, Vom Post, | Freperic CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRanniss, ALTER R, GIL_ettTe. 
ALEXANDER H, , ULIEN T. Davigs, unry H. Rocers, AMES E., GRANNISS. 
Lzwis May. No. W. AUCHINCLOSS, vip C, Ropinsom. 


RT SEWELL. 
S. Van Rensse_agr CruGer.| THropore Morrorp. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Parsipent. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasures 
RMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1892. 
APR Breve iiees 2222222222222 388: $85 28 


SURPLUS Mass.Standard). $925,327 46 | Cash capltal........ ......cccccceeee coeesee cee $500, 


000 0. 

. Reserve for reinsuranee and all other claims1,887,469 91 
Cash surrender values in every icy, and "oon" 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F\ Ritucs law, Surplus over all Liabilities................0+++ 807,152 2 





NEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
«. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892..... 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 








--$3,093,540 3° 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 


Cg nr CX 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 
valuation) of....... ...-$1,500,000.......... 


Total Undivided Surplus......... 
PIR od vn nsesse oh spncccvess $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





109,905,537-82 
$26,292,980.56 














The Free Tontine policy (the Society's latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 





Old and Young. 


NOT RIPENED BY THE SUN. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








THEY were not ripened in the orchard’s 
calm, 

These amber pears ; 
And yet their vaselike shapes brim hoard- 
ed balm 

That well compares 
With that ambrosial nectar the Sun’s 
hand 
Has deigned with rosy signature to -brand. 


Gathered before the laugh of full content 

For harvest seen, 

With dimpling strain their delicacy rent, 

Still gravely green,— 

Imprisoned in the lone and somber cell, 

Locked from the sun! And yet they ripen- 
ed well. 


They are like thoughts that language has 
not known‘ 
Or nursed to bloom, 
Whose kindled fruit a slow flame subtly 
blown 
Preserved from doom : 
And once, when Memory unlocked her 
stores, 
What gold and flayor met her at the doors ! 


They are like deeds that in no sparkling air 
Tempted the gaze, 
Or with seductive fragrance drew their 
share 
Of autum praise ; 
They fell in haste, plucked by untimely 
need :— 
One silent blessing ripened them indeed. 


They are like prayers that, hardly more 
than sighs, 
Drew from the earth 
The burden that petitions the deep skies 
For Pity’s birth ; 
Stoic and sad, these unsunned, secret pray- 
ers ; 
They missed not ripening through the long 
despairs ! 
New York Ciry. 
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TOLD OF TWO. 


BY WILLIAM N, HARBEN, 








In his room at his hotel Arthur Hun- 
tington sat dreamily looking at the fire. 
His hair was iron gray, and his grave, 
handsome face was marked by years of 
dissipation. 

‘* When I wasin mid-ocean,” he sighed, 
‘I fancied it would give me some sort 
of satisfaction to set my feet once more 
on American soil, and yet, bless me, if 1 
am not more lonely here than anywhere. 
I would feel more at home in London or 
Paris where there is nothing to remind me 
of my boyhood. Thirteen years ! and yet 
it seems such a very short time since I 
went away. I ought not to have come 
back. Everything and everybody have 
changed.” 

Rising wearily he went to a window and 
looked out. Night had fallen, and the 
bustling street roared and flashed below. 
He touched the button of an electric call- 
bell. 

‘* Light the gas,” he said to the servant 
who answered his ring. The man obeyed 
him silently. ‘A letter for you, sir,” he 
said, pointing to the center-table. ‘It 
came while you were asleep, and I thought 
it best not to disturb you.” 

Huntington took it up wonderingly. 
‘** From Harris !" he ejaculated. ‘*‘ Thank 
you, that is all,” he said to the servant, 
who stood waiting at the door. 

The letter ran : 

“ Dear old Boy: I saw your name among 
the arrivals at the Parker House, and called 
to see you this morning and this afternoon, 
only to learn each time that you were in to 
no one. Come around to my house as soon 
as you can after reading this. I am crazy 
to see you. I want you to meet my wife 
and children. I know you must feel rather 
lonely after all these years of absence, for 
few of the old ‘gang’ are here now, and 
those that are, like myself, have settled 
down in true patriarchal fashion. We 
shall look for you this evening without 
fail. Don’t disappoint me. Remember 
that my home is always yours. Be sure to 
come. Hastily yours, HARRIS.” 

The note fell from the reader’s hand. 
His face took on a graver cast. ‘‘ Harris 
married,” he muttered, ‘‘And I have 
been fancying all the way over that I 





tainly the last man on earth to take such 
a step, unless he has changed greatly. 
We used to be frightfully reckless. There 
was nothing that Harris would not do— 
absolutely nothing—and yet he is married 
and writes as if his cup of domestic bliss 
were brimming full. Well”—and Hun- 
tington sat down before the fire again and 
crossed his slippered feet and folded his 
long hands nervously—‘‘ Iam more alone 
than ever. Why I returned to Boston is a 
mystery tome. I might have known that 
this place would make me all the more 
miserable. I am tired out, a wretched 
human wreck; and I deserve itall. Na- 
ture would be the poor bauble of a Divine 
Being if such men as I were allowed con- 
tentment of mind. I guess I’ll have togo 
to see Harris. I don’t want to, but there 
is no avoiding it.” 

He rose, stretched his arms and legs 
before the mirror of his dressing case, and 
slowly drew off his smoking jacket and 
put on his dress suit, frowning at his face 
in the glass. His white fingers trembled 
as he endeavered to smovth away the 
deep wrinkles about his mouth. 

‘‘Tam really growing old,” he said, a 
despairing expression in his dark eyes. 
‘*Twonder if Harris looks like this ; we 
are almost of an age. Of course, he 
changed his mode of life when he mar- 
ried, and may be happy—I could not have 
written in that vein toa soul on earth. 
‘Misery likes company,’ they say ; and I 
suppose it would have been a little com- 
fort to find him suffering also, as a conse- 
quence of the past. Whata precious pair 
we were! We used to confess our most 
secret thoughts to each other, and laugh 
over exploits that would redden the cheek 
of a convict. Icould not laugh at any- 
thing of the kind now any more thana 
cripple at his own twisted limbs. When 
a man continues to commit evil deeds that 
do not even amuse him he is in a bad way, 
you may rely on that.” 

Huntington drew on his gloves and 
descended the stairs and walked across 
the Common and down Beacon Street. 
His ring at the door of a stylish-looking 
brick house was answered by a dapper 
colored boy in livery who took his 
card and invited him into a cosy draw- 
ing room. The next moment a cheery 
voice rang out in the hall, and Harris, 
short and thick set, with a bald spot on 
top of his head, rushed into his arms. 

‘*Old boy, I am delighted to see you !” 
he exclaimed. ‘If you hadn’t come I 
was going to drive around and look you 
up. I told Laura so just now.” 

*T am glad to see you too, Homer,” 
replied Huntington, critically examining 
Harris’s beaming face and trying to imi- 
tate his smile. ‘*‘ Why,” and Hunting- 
ton’s smile faded away, ‘‘ you are almost 
as young as ever. I see very little change 
in you.” 

**And you are”— but Harris’s words 
became tangled and his glance wavered 
between Huntington’s wan face and gray 
hair. “1 suppose your voyage used you 
up a bit.” 

Huntington turned to sit down, and 
Harris missed the morose expression that 
flittered across his face, 

‘* Tt was rather rough,” said Hunting- 
ton. ‘“‘lamalittle tired; my health is 
all right.” - 

‘Slightly thinner than you used to be, 
old fellow,” said Harris, incautiously. ‘‘ I 
would have known you anywhere, tho, 
by your eyes. New England air and 
water will soon bring your old weight 
back. How time ha: passed! I have a 
son and heir in the library studying his 
lessons, and a little girl—she is coming 
with her mother now.” 

Mrs. Harris was a pretty woman, de- 
cidedly young looking and graceful, and 
she and little golden-haired Irma made a 
charming picture as they entered the 
room together. 

“My wife—my friend Mr, Huntington,” 
said Harris, blushing faintly and, as if 
to hide his slight embarrassment, he 
caught Irma’s hands and swung her to 
and fro in awkward playfulness. ‘‘ And 
this, Arthur,” he went on, ‘‘this is the 
little princess of the house of Harris, and 
her will is law ; I can tell you.” 

Huntington held out his hands and Ir- 





would find him unmarried. He was cer- 
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beat faster as he looked down into the 
child’s deep blue eves and touched her lux- 
uriant hair. : 

Harris went intothe hall. ‘Phil, you 
young rascal, come here, I want you.” 
He put his arm around the boy at the 
door and drew him into the room. ‘‘ Here 
is our champion football man, Arthur,” 
said he, patting Phil soundly on the back. 
“He can out-row, out-run, out-fence any 
fellow in his class, and when he is not 
lazy he makes a pretty good record in his 
studies.” 

‘‘That’s just Papa talking,” said Phil, 
laughingly, as he shook off his father’s 
familiarity and gave Huntington his firm, 
sport-hardened hand. 

Huntington smiled; something about 
the boy attracted him strangely. 

** You see how my husband is spoiling the 
children,” said Mrs. Harris, with a grati- 
fied smile; and Huntington found it hard 
to listen to what she was saying with 
Harris laughing loudly at Phil, who was 
giving a boyish account of a row in col- 
lege. 

‘*We are all very happy in our simple 
way,” Mrs. Harris went on, echoing her 
husband’s laugh. ‘‘Some of my people 
warned me against marrying Mr. Harris. 
They declared he would absolutely live at 
his club ; but they were all mistaken. He 
is the most stay-at-home man you ever 
saw. I have to drive him ito his office in 
the mornings so that I can get the house 
in order. You see how he amuses him- 
self.” And shelaughingly pointed toward 
her husband, who had taken a seat at the 
piano; and, to the great amusement of 
Phil and Irma, was pretending to play, 
bobbing his head up and down, and turn- 
ing it coquettishly from side to side. 

“Your children are very charming,” 
remarked Huntington, thoughtfully. 
‘‘Irma is beautiful, and Philip is the 
manliest little fellow I ever saw.” 

‘People usually like them,” said the 
mother, and her eyes kindled. ‘‘ They 
are no trouble at all; I can’t imagine 
what we should do without them.” 

After dinner, when they returned to the 
drawing room, Harris gently pushed his 
wife to the piano. 

‘*I want you to hear her sing,” he said 
to Huntington. 

‘** Papa, you play the accompaniment,” 
threw in Phil, jestingly. 

Irma laughed, and clapped her hands. 

Harris smiled, and rested his arm on 
Phil’s shoulder as he turned to his wife. 

*“*Go on; don’t ‘wait to be urged,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Harris blushed, and said something 
about being pushed to the front by her 
indulgent husband. But when she began 
to sing Huntington was surprised by the 
beauty and richness of her voice. Harris 
read his face. 

‘*She sang a solo at Trinity Church last 
Sunday, and everybody was delighted,” 
he whispered, edging his chair nearer to 
Huntington’s. The Transcript the next 
day said that she had wonderful powers. 
She studied under Halberni before we 
were married, and has practiced a good 
deal since. I have always encouraged 
her.” 

‘‘She has a wonderfully sympathetic 
voice,” said Huntington, trying to keep 
Harris from talking by looking attentive- 
ly at the singer. 

‘“*And you have heard many of the 
best,” continued Harris, eagerly. 

**Oh, yes—the whole lot.” 

‘*Pardon my praising my own wife, 
Arthur,” Harris went on ; ‘* but you and 
I were always unconventional. I know 
you will understand, but she is indeed a 
clever little woman ; some time I will read 
you some of her verse. She has con- 
tributed some delightful little fragments 
to the best magazines. Under a nom de 
plune, you know.” 

‘Nothing could please me more,” said 
Huntington. He smiled into his friend’s 
beaming face ; but he had never been so 
much bored by him in his life. 

‘*Now lam going to send you and Mr. 
Harris to his room,” said the singer, turn-. 
ing from the piano. ‘‘I know you will 
enjoy a smoke and a talk together. He 
has told me about the late hours you used 
to keep and your bachelor habits gen- 
erally,” 





‘* Don’t you believe it, Arthur?” laughed 
Harris, as he led the way upstairs. 

‘‘There,” he exclaimed as he opened 
his room door ; ‘‘ see what the little witch 
has been up to. I wondered this after- 
noon why she was so inquisitive about 
the brands of the wines we used to like.” 

The room was very inviting. <A 
cheerful fire burned in the grate, throw- 
ing a soft rosy light over the carpet and 
rich rugs. 

‘““A cosy room,” said Huntington, 
looking round through the smoke that 
enveloped his head. 

**Yes; ahead of most bachelor quar- 
ters.” Harris paused; some one was 
playing the piano; the little prelude 
sounded entrancingly soft and far away. 
He forgot to finish his sentence. ‘‘ Laura 
is teaching Irma that song,” he said. 
‘**The little girl does it well for a child. 
Listen.” 

Irma’s clear childish voice blended 
sweetly with the sympathetic accompani- 
ment. Huntington thought of his own 
childhood and sighed. 

‘* Very pretty,” was his answer to Har- 
ris’s proud glance. ‘‘ You are a lucky fel- 
low, Homer; more fortunate, no doubt 
than you are aware.” 

‘‘Yes,” said Harris, indifferently, ‘‘I 
am I suppose. I haven’t a care on 
earth. Business is good; made a little on 
real estate last fall. You are getting along 
allright, Arthur; you always were asharp 
financier, in spite of your high living.” 

Huntington was looking in the fire and 
made no reply. Mrs. Harris commenced 
playing a waltz. The prisms of the chan- 
delier overhead began to tinkle together 
softly. Huntington looked up inquir- 
ingly. 

“It is Phil and Irma dancing,” Harris 
explained. ‘I notice it sometimes when 
Iam up here writing. My wife is teach- 
ing them. Irma dances some little things 
very well. If I had thought before we 
came up I would have had her dance for 
you.” 

I would have been delighted,” replied 
Huntington, absently, and his eyes had 
gone back to the tire, 

**T wonder if you remember the last 
evening we spent together at the club,” 
said Huntington abrubtly, as he took the 
glass and looked at his friend over it. 

**Wonder if I shall ever forget it,” 
laughed Harris, filling his own glass. ‘I 
have thought of that night a thousand 
times. You were in such a _ retro- 
spective, moralizing mood ; neversaw you 
quite that bad before. Just to think, it 
was thirteen years ago! Well, I feel just 
as young as I did then, don’t you.” 

** No, twice as old.” 

Harris looked at his friend curiously. 

** Pshaw !” and his hand quivered a lit- 
tle as he refilled the two glasses; ‘‘ we 
are both in our prime.” 

‘“*Do you remember what we talked 
about in particular that evening?” asked 
Huntington. 

** Yes, no—well, no, not exactly.” 

‘*We agreed never to get married. It 
was foolish, of course; but Iwas in ear- 
nest, and I thought you were.” 

‘Oh, yes! Iremember. I meant what 
I said at the time. I didn’t think I could 
be’ satisfied as a married man, or make a 
woman happy. I was a reckless fellow. 
There was nothing I would not have dared 
at that time; I was ten times worse than 
you; you did have a conscience.” 

‘*But you did marry, and soon after I 
left.” 

Harris grew serious. 

“Yes, our talk set me to thinking; 
nothing else had ever done it before, 
Then you were gone, andall the other fel- 
lows had puritanical ideas about such 
things. It was awfully ionely—if I had 
only had you for company, I”— 

“So you resolved to get married ?” 

** Yes; after that night I began to think 
seriously of it. Somehow I knew it 
wouldn’t do to go on.” 

‘*If you had not stopped, if you had 
not married, you might have become 
worse.” 

“‘Undoubtedly I should; for I was 
growing more and more reckless with 
each miserable success, and dangerously 
cynical and pessimistic. If Ihad not mar- 








ried I should have been ”— 


‘“‘As I am,” interrupted Huntington, 
drinking slowly. 

“ Arthur, why do you talk that way? 
I don’t know anything about your life 
now; but I am sure you ought not to 
complain. You have more money than 
you can handle and can go wherever 
you like at a moment’s notice.” 

‘* But you believe you would have got- 
ten in a bad way if you had not settled 
down, don’t you?” 

“* Well, yes, I confess it was best for me. 

Laura and the children made me over.” 
‘* Well, I did not marry,” said Hunting- 
ton, in a low, harsh tone ;” and I have 
gone on for the last thirteen years pretty 
much as I did here. I have had all that 
money and reckless daring could master 
in Paris, London and everywhere. I 
have had nothing to do but to amuse my- 
self.” 

Harris shuddered, and glanced at his 
friend sympathetically, but did not catch 
his eye. Neither spoke for a few min- 
utes, and Irma and Phil began to sing a 
hymn together, guided by Mrs. Harris's 
subdued voice. 

‘Tell me exactly how you came to do 
it, Homer,” said Huntington, in a low 
tone. ‘‘Talk as freely as you used to do ; 
I can imagine your feelings.” 

** You did not know that I knew Laura,” 
began Harris, playing with the heel of his 
slipper. ‘‘She was hardly more than a 
child, the daughter of a clergyman in 
Dorchester.” 

“T thought I knew you like a book,” 
said Huntington, resting his elbow on the 
table and stroking his brow with his 
hand ; ‘‘ but I was mistaken.” 

‘*No, I couldn’t mention her along with 
the rest—and we always ran on about the 
others.” 

‘* Of course not. Only I was wondering 
if you did not hesitate a good deal before 
taking such a radical step.” 

‘“*Yes,” and Harris smiled faintly. 
‘‘ The trouble was, I did not know my own 
mind. I was afraid—afraid of a thousand 
imaginary things—my own constancy 
principally. I have never confessed this, 
even to her. I would not have her know 
it for the world.” 

Huntington was looking at him with 
almost breathless attention. 

‘*You could not make up your mind, 
that was all. Perfectly natural for men 
like you and me.” 

Harris shrugged his shoulders ‘‘ Yes ; 
but I would not have Laura suspect that 
I was ever in doubt for a moment.” 

“Tt would not be best,” said Hunting- 
ton. ‘‘ But you could not help it.” 

**IT acted like an idiot,” said Harris. 
“The night after our talk at the clubI 
could not sleep. All the little entangle- 
ments of my life went galloping before 
me like racing horrors. I could only see 
ruin, madness, suicide ahead. I was 
afraid of the consequences of my whole 
career. I determined to wheel about— 
for safety’s sake. Laura loved me I 
knew ; not more than some of the others 
had, perhaps, but in a different way. I 
trusted her perfectly, but was afraid 
that”— 

** That your mode of living had deprived 
you of the power to justly appreciate such 
a@ woman.” 

‘There you have it in a nutshell. The 
next morning I took a train for Dorches- 
ter, determined to have it over with. I 
changed my mind a dozen times on the 
way. I had already told her that I loved 
her, tho I was not sure ”— 

‘“‘That you would make an exception of 
her case ?” 

Harris smiled. 





somehow, before I had left the house she 
had spoken to her father about it, and I 
had to talk over my prospects with 
him.” 

** And even then you half hoped some- 
thing would bob up to smash the affair. 
You would almost have been willing to 
have your betrothed hear of some of the 
other unfortunates and break with you.” 

** It sounds like old times to hear you 
talk this way, Arthur,” laughed Harris. 
‘*'You know me pretty well, I’ll declare.”’ 

“I know myself,” said. Huntington, la- 

“Well, you finally got 





** Well, I asked her to be my wife, and. 


A, 
ne 


even when you stood at the deathbed of 


your bachelorhood.” 

Harris laughed ‘‘At the very altar Icalleq 
myself a fool, during the service. As we 
were being whirled homeward,I remem- 
ber, I felt cold and clammy, and thought 
that the bride looked like ”— 

‘* Like a corpse in all her white stuff— 
the carriage was a hearse,and you were 
having a galloping funeral.” 

Harris was drinking, and snickered in 
his wine : ‘‘ How droll you are, old boy, 
The whole affair made me nervous, that 
was all ; but the next day I was as light as 
a feather, a load had been taken off my 
mind, I began to take pride in business, 
and I liked to hear people speak of my 
having settled down. That’s my story, 
now tell me about yourself. What have 
you been doing?” 

‘When I left you were in a little trouble 
with one of them-~Lizette, wasn’t it?” con- 
tinued Huntington. ‘I know you spoke 
about her once or twice.” 

‘Yes ; and when I married she raised a 
frightful racket about it. If I had not 
had the best legal advice I should have 
been inan awful hole.” 

‘*Did you buy her off ?” 

‘* Finally.” 

‘“* What became of her? She loved you 
desperately ; I used to pity the poor little 
thing. She wasso young and inexperi- 
enced.” 

‘*She is dead ; let’s not talk about her ; 
she made me enough trouble while she 
was living.” 

** Dead ?” 

‘* Suicide, a week after my marriage. I 
needed your advicethen, oldman. You 
see there was danger of the whole thing 
getting into print. However, I managed 
to suppress it.” 

Huntington stared with dilating eyes 
at hisfrend. His glass fell from his fin- 
gers and a tiny stream of wine ran across 
the table. ‘Suicide!’ he exclaimed. 
‘“*My God, Homer, you don’t mean”— 

Harris held up his hand. ‘You were 
always a poetical, romantic sort of cuss, 
Huntington ; you could never have got 
over that ; you would have brooded over 
it till you lost your reason. I could not 
help it ; I did not kill her.” 

Huntington looked into the fire: his 
face had grown very grave. ‘‘ How about 
the child?” he said, presently, break- 
ing a silence that was making Harris 
angry. “‘It was a pretty little thing; 
you remember when you made her bring 
it up to your rooms ; the night De Quincy 
got so beastly drunk.” 

Harris gulped down a glass of wine. 
**T don’t know where it is; I have not 
heard of itfrom that day to this. Lizette’s 
mother was a proud old hag in St. Louis; 
I bave an idea she took the boy.” 

‘“*Why, don’t you care anything about 
it?” 

‘*T have children to care for, and I in- 
tend to do a father’s part by them, you 
may rest assured of that.” 

The two men were silent, both looking 
in the grate. A voice was heard in the 
hall below ; it was Irma half crying: 

“I want my papa—I want my papa!” 
and the two men heard the pitpat of little 
feet on the stairs and the sound of tiny 
hands clutching the balustrade. 

“It is the baby,” said Harris, rising 
and going to the door. ‘‘ What is it, 
daughter?” he asked in tender baby talk 
as the little white-robed figure rushed 
into his outstretched arms. 

‘*She refuses to go to sleep anywhere 
except in your arms,” laughed Mrs. Har- 
ris up from below. ‘‘You.have spoiled 
her, sir, now enjoy the consequen- 
ces.” é 

“All right, ’ill durl,” said Harris, 
cuddling the child up in his arms; ‘00 
tan do to seep now.” 

He sat down in his chair and rocked 
the child to and fro, gently stroking her 
loose curls. Huntington looked at him 
half wondering, half touched. Several 
moments passed. Harris raised his cheek 
from the child’s and whispered : 

‘She will not go to sleep unless I hold 
her this way. Look, she is dropping off 
already.” 

Huntington rose stealthily and leaned 
over the back of Harris’s chair and looked 
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His whispered words seem to hang in his 
throat : 

Old fellow, she is very pretty; what a 
delightful nose and mouth !” 

“She is a good-natured, affectionate 
little thing.” 

Both men were silent for a moment, 
watching the long, golden lashes settle 
upon the flushed cheeks. 

‘She is asleep now,” said Harris, put- 
ting aside a golden lock that touched the 
child’s mouth. ‘‘I always know by her 
lips parting that way. Fix that pillow on 


‘You hit it then,” said the young mau 
ina raucous tone. “I am in deep trou- 
ble ; nobody can help me; I brought it all 
on myself.” 

“Tell me about it, won’t you?” and 
the millionaire leaned against the icy 
fence and let the snow sift into his eyes 
and hair. ‘‘Go ahead; are you not from 
the country ?” 

‘Yes, sir. I came here ten days ago to 
buy some notions for my employer who 
keeps a little store. He intrusted me with 





all the cash he had—one hundred dollars 





the lounge, please ; I am going to let her 
lie here for awhile.” 

Huntington obeyed, and stood by and 
watched Harris carefully put the child 
down and cover her with his coat. The 
two men went back to the fire and stood 
warming their backs. 

“J should think children would be a 
great comfort to aman,” said Huntington, 
thoughtfully. 

‘“‘They are,” replied Harris, his eyes on 
Irma; ‘“‘they are everything at this time 
of life. Pardon me, Arthur, but really I 
think it might have been best for you if 
you had married some good true woman. 
It is not too late now, my dear fellow; 
think of it.” 

Huntington’s face darkened, his old 
tired look came into his face and eyes. 
‘‘T shall never marry,” he said, bitterly. 
“Tama perfect wreck. I brought it all 
on myself and shall never burden an 
innocent woman with myself. I haven’t 
a living near relation, and my friends are 
very few. I am absolutely the loneliest 
creature God ever made: but I shall stick 
it out by myself. He cleared his throat 
and smiled feebly at Harris’s astonished 
gaze. ‘I will go down and talk to Mrs. 
Harris a moment; it is about time I was 
going.” 

A fine snow was falling as Huntington 
went out. Beacon Street stretched white 
and gleaming along the dark Common. 
Carriages, sparkling in the street lights 
like mirrors of ebony, whirled by. 

‘‘There is absolutely nothing left for 
me to do,” sighed Huntington, as he but- 
toned his ulster about his neck and turned 
his hot face to the flying snow. ‘‘Ican 
never be content—never! There is no 
use trying.” 

Some one walked upto him and touched 
hisarm. It was ayoung man with a pale 
face and bloodshot eyes. ‘‘Can you help 
me, sir,” he said huskily ; ‘‘ I haven't had 
a bite to eat since yesterday !” 

“TI can’t help you,” and Huntington 
stared stolidly in front of him. 

“The young man’s eyes dropped, a 
shudder quivered over him, and as he fell 
behind Huntington heard a smothered 
sigh of disappointment. 

“Really! that sigh was natural; he 
didn’t intend that for me,” said Hunting- 
ton. ‘*Perhaps the poor dog really is 
hungry.” He looked back. The young 
man was leaning against the brown stone 

‘fence, his head dejectedly downcast. 
Huntington paused and watched him. 

‘Who knows,” he thought, ‘“‘he may 
be as miserable as I am, and too proud to 
speak to any one else to-night, after I 
snubbed him in that beastly way.” Hun- 
tington turned back. He could not see the 
man’s face, for the snow had weighted 
the broad hat brim down over his eyes. 

“You asked me for help just now,” 
said the man of the world, touching the 
fellow’s damp sleeve. ‘‘I want to help 
you.: I~I was thinking of something 
else.” 

“The beggar looked up ; a tear hung on 
one of his eyelashes. 

“Here’s a dollar,’ said Huntington. 
“Go get something to eat, and get out of 
the snow ; you don’t look strong.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man ; 
“you are very kind.” 

Huntington walked on slowly, haunted 
by the despairing voice he had just heard. 
He looked over his shoulder. The man 
had not moved, and the hand holding the 
coin was still mechanically outstretched, 
the hat brim again hid the face. Hun- 
tington hesitated for a moment, and then 
retraced his steps. 

“My poor fellow, you are in trouble,” 
he said, holding his umbrella over the 


bowed figure. “Can I do anything else 


for you?” 


—to pay for goods, but”— 

‘*-You lost the money?” 

6 No.” 

A sleigh filled with young ladies and 
gentlemen dashed jingling by and merry 
laughter filled the air. 

‘*T met a fellow Ihadn’t seen in a long 
time—an oldfriend. We got to drinking. 
I got drunk and gambled the money 
away.” 

‘*That’s bad; and you don’t want to go 
home without it or its equivalent. I see.” 

“T have a mother and asister. I got 
two telegrams from Mr. Stone to-day ask- 
ing what was the matter. I will ruin 
him.” 

Huntington straightened up suddenly. 

‘*Telegraph him at once that every- 
thing is all right—don’t wait a moment. 
Then pay for the things in the morning.” 

The young man stared. 

Huntington wondered over his look for 
a moment then he ejaculated: ‘‘How 
stupid!” and taking out his pocketbook 
he counted out some bills. ‘‘ Here is the 
amount, and something extra for your- 
self. Go home as soon as possible. Tell 
your employer the whole truth—it’s al- 
ways best I’ve heard ; in fact, I know it 
is.” 

Huntington crushed the bills into the 
young man’s hand in a wad, and turned 
to go. 

‘*God bless you,” exclaimed the fellow, 
his face aflame. He caught Huntington’s 
hand, and his hot tears fell upon it. 

‘There, that will do,” said Huntington. 
“Look out, some Offre is getting out of 
that carriage! Take my advice, and never 
drink or play again. No, no, don’t prom- 
ise; I never could keep promises. Just 
make up your mind and stick to it; that’s 
best.” 

‘IT wonder,” went on Huntington to 
himself as he strode blithely across the 
Common toward roaring Tremont Street— 
‘*I wonder if a million such deeds as that 
could lift my burden from me. Bless me 
if I don’t feel as if it would.” 

Boston, Mass, 
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BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





I LOVE to watch the fragrant rose, 
So pretty and serene, 

That nodding in the breezes grows 
’Way up the trellis green. 


’Tis higher now than yesterday, 
And I suppose to-night 

Upon your windowsill ’twill lay, 
Its face so sweet and white. 


If I could only climb like that 
This instant 1 would be 
A-climbing like a pussy cat 
Up yon green apple tree. 
Summit, N. J. 
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BILLY’S BLACK BONNIE. 


BY ANNA LEONE MILLER. 





THE corner grocery in Paddy’s Precinct 
was a scene of lively activity, notwith- 
standing the sweltering heat of an August 
afternoon. "Twas Saturday, and pay day 
at the car shops, which meant much in 
this modern agora. 

Accordingly, Thad Flynn was merrily 
vocal, vigorously bossing his ‘‘ clarks” 
and ‘‘ b’ys ” as they rolled barrels to proper 
places, displayed hams and sausage, crack- 
ers and cheese, ‘‘ sugar and spice, and all 
things nice,” to telling advantage ; for 
the thrifty proprietor knew what would 
shortly be in demand for many a toiler's 
Sunday dinner. 

Combative cocks, unhappy hens and 
quarrelsome geese in a newly arrived 
huckster’s wagon, with the shrill call of 








his tin hornylent a magnetism to the at- 
tractive corner irresistible to the small 
boy of the neighborhood. 

“The kids now are coming, ha, ha! 
ha, ha!” sang a wide-awake clerk, mo- 
tioning toward several squads settling at 
safe distances. And they were; from 
back yards and side alleys reeking in the 
slops and suds of ‘‘ Sat’day’s cleanin’”— 
dirty sons of Shem, Ham and Japheth— 
with eyes alert to see the sights, mouths 
watering and hands itching to get what 
may happen to fall in hasty measurement, 
or catch something good that some of the 
‘‘b’ys,” from sheer force of memory of 
their own recent ‘‘kiddish” state, may 
benevolently pitch in their direction, 
when Thad Flynn looks the other way ! 

On the oppesite side of the street, over 
against the close-shuttered house, half 
stood, half leaned, the grotesque figure of 
a deformed and suffering child ; veritably 
another ‘‘ crooked little thing that asks 
questions.” A glance into the face so 
aged with pain, dispelled every thought 
of the grotesque—the full, speaking fore- 
head, sheltering narrow gray eyes now 
sparkling with admiration for the ease 
displayed in rolling barrels, pushing boxes, 
lifting baskets—to him feats of all that is 
fine in manhood. ‘‘ Bully fer you, Pete!”, 
“Go it, Jamesy!” often burst from his 
unconscious lips, as some muscular tri- 
umph specially commendable met his 
eyes. 

Momentarily on hind legs, front feet 
tenderly pawing his preoccupied owner— 
across the street, sniffing testily among 
boxes and boys, barrels and wheels—back 
again with playful barks and bites fawn- 
ing upon his master’s bare foot—running 
authoritatively into the grocery, skillfully 
eluding half-vexed kicks, as if to return 
field notes with explicit details to his little 
general—was a dumpy, curly-haired, 
bushy-tailed, black dog, the constant 
comrade of little Billy O’Brien. Ever 
and anon this favored bit of dog-flesh 
dashed midway the street, rolled his 
round body in the light dust, doing gym- 
nastics meanwhile that would credit 
the celebrated Delsarte; then back again 
to his lord and master for an approving 
pat, shaking himself strenuously as if to 
proclaim to all who had not hitherto 
noted his damp curls and stringy tail, that 
Billy had just given him a bath in the 
soapsuds in the tub on the back steps. 

Everybody in the ward had a soft spot 
in his heart for Billy’s Black Bonnie. He 
was considered bound to the little cripple 
by ties somewhat like those that bound 
Damon and Pythias. Numerous mock 
attacks had been made on Billy by the 
friendly hoodlum element of the locality, 
merely to see ‘‘the little crather show ’is 
spirut.” Not infrequently was this desire 
more than satisfied ; but no malice was 
held for the boy’s sake. 

‘* Billy’s got a gud hed, ef he an’t got a 
gud back an’ one fut; an’ don’t you fergit 
it!” was oft whispered by senior admirers, 
for whom he occasionally read the (to 
them) hieroglyphic bills; posters and 
newspapers. 

When two years old Billy, left alone a 
minute by his busy mother, fell from high 
steps to the hard pavement below, and 
shoulders had been neither straight nor 
strong since that sad day. Four years 
later, his right foot was so badly crushed 
by a careless coalcart driver that ampu- 
tation followed. But by some blessed 
compensation his heart seemed never 
crushed nor his spirit downcast ; he was 
the light of an humble home and the Pet 
of Paddy’s Precinct. 

‘*Even cops loves Billy,” vowed saucy 
Micky O’Harrity, ‘‘’n niver runs ’im 
offen barr’ls ; but the rest uv us fellers 
hit the road, double quick, yer bet yer!” 
with a broad grin of gleeful reminiscence. 

Dan Dougherty, the big boy of the 
vicinity, with all the honors implied 
therein, was mild and lovely in Billy’s 
presence, oftentimes lifting him, crutch 
and all, in his brawny arms and carrying 
him away up to the dock on evenings 
when the ‘‘Sunshine,” gay with bunting 
and colored lights and sweet music, sped 
steaming by on her weekly excursions to 
Twelve Mile Island and back. Billy called 
this his ‘‘Happy Heft’; for he dearly 
loved music and all the signs of pleasant 








living, so few and far between in his 
lonely life. 

But for Black Bonnie Billy would have 
had many a weary hour—Father at work 
from six to six, Mother at the washtub or 
ironing-board the greater part of the day. 
Billy’s benedicite ever followed Patrick 
O'Connell, the donor of Black Bonnie 
when he seemed only a little roll of silky 
wool. Billy’s mug of milk, Billy’s plate, 
Billy’s bed were none too good for Bonnie. 
Allthe love of an ardent nature centered 
in the chrysalis-like canine, which soon 


manifested most active reciprocity. 

A new hand, going to the shops one 
morning, saw Billy twisting and hopping 
toward the meat shop for Bonnie’s morn- 
ing bone, quieting and commenting on 
the antics of the expectant dog in lan- 
guage strange as Volapuk. Burly Tim 
Rafferty, happening along, noted the 
broad smile, and quickly taking a freshly 
lighted pipe from a mouth loth to lose it, 
said, with an air of divulging information 
of great importance : 

‘Folks don’t make fun o’ that ’n’. We 
uster call ’im Bumpity-Bump-Billy-Buster; 
but it made the wather stahnd in th’ 
mither’s eyes gin she heard it, an’ ther 
b’y’s chin trimble so wi’ never a whimper 
—and now,” with threatening tone and 
determined air, ‘‘ we’ll lick the loony that 
laughs at ’im !” 

When they overtook Billy and met the 
cheery ‘‘Mornin’” and bright smile on 
the upturned face so closely nestled to 
crooked shoulders, the stranger felt an 
impulse to lift his hat, but ended by pat- 
ting the lad on the head as he hurried by, 
looking straight before him. But Tim, 
with his “‘ Top of the mornin’ to ye, Billy,” 
walked a way with the child, finally leav- 
ing him happy at the sight of Bonnie’s 
bone through the screen on the windowsill. 

How much of history for one little boy 
and a little black dog ! 

But listen! look!—coming down the 
street ! 

A belated gardener from the Utica pike 
—in wagon decked with corn stalks fresh 
from standing fields, with muskmelons, 
apples, and cabbage heads, on long spikes 
fastened firmly to the wagon-sides, like 
grim sentinels on a field of dead and dy- 
ing—came clattering toward Flynn’s little 
mart, with rich voice crying his supply of 
Ceres’s favors. to the tune of ‘“‘ Twicken- 

ham Ferry,” charming the. ‘‘ kids” and 
and even the older hearers : 
“Oho, ye ho! ho, ye ho! ho, ye ho, ho!” 

Over and over he called, reining his 
docile steed with great spot exertion, 
just before the grocery, bent on making a 
goodly sale to Thad or some of his early 
customers. He swung his broad-brimmed 
straw hat from his sun-kissed brow in def- 
erence to the townfolks here, then waved 
it d@ la palm-leaf fan, as he sang, with 
speaking gesture: 

**Here’s beans an’ pertaties, 
New carn an’ termaties, 
An’ cabbage an’ cucumbers dainty an’ foine! 
Here’s peaches an’ pear-es, 
Butther, minus stray hair-es, 

An home wather-milons, jist off uv ther voine!’ 

The rustic votary of Calliope sang even 
more lustily as he dealt out his measures, 
mingling therewith bantering words and 
ready repartee, while every small boy felt 
the fire of ambition flame his breast to be 
a ‘‘ grown-up” just like big Barney Coll. 
Billy was adoration, yet enough of him- 
self also to be catching tune and words, 
and envying the strength to yell ‘‘ho, ye 
ho” like that. 

Black Bonnie, for once utterly ignored, 
had caught the spirit in the air, manifest- 
ing it in vigorous short barks, now jump- 
ing up toward the vender, now apparently 
aiming to greet with canine kiss the doz- 
ing horse whose head was crowned with 
cooling leaves. 

Nobody noticed the big-bodied cart that 
appeared from the side street. Nobody 
noticed the Negro occupant stop the 
driver of the hated vehicle. Nobody no- 
ticed him jump lightly down and make 
for Bonnie. Nobody saw Bonnie’s teeth 
sink into the arm that bound him, just as 
he had almost kissed his sleeping beauty. 
But several saw him get free, clinch his 
tail, dart among boxes and barrels, scud 
round the corner. Despite Barney’s sing- 
ing even Billy himselt saw at last the 
loathsome cart and the stone the vengeful 
hand flung with unerring aim, as sharp 
cries testified. With ahop and a lunge, 
now down, now up again, and on—calling 
shrilly : 

‘** Please, oh, please, Mr. Dogman, he’s 
got acollar! he’s gota collar!” Poor Billy 
sought to save his own. 

Billy felt now his first great fear, his 
only agony—sharper by far than the sur- 
geon’s knife to his breaking heart. An 
agonizing yelp, and Black Bonnie was in 
the arms of the enraged dog catcher. 

But Billy was coming with the energy 
of despair, cailing: ‘‘ Here Bonnie! here 
Bonnie! he’s got a collar—he’s got a col- 
lar!” while Bonnie, head and forepaws 
just visible over the side of the cart, neck 
grasped in the powerful hand, whined 
piteously, as if pleading for life for Billy’s 





sake. And the cart moved on, a dozen 
urchins following after, 
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Speedy Sambo Patterson caught ‘‘on 
behind,” aiming to get Bonnie or die; but 
a heavy kick knocked the clinched fingers 
as and the luckless lad fell back in the 

ust, 

Fleshy Thad Flynn was coming to re- 
lieve Billy’s distress, shouting: 

‘** Drop that dog, he’s tagged !” 

But the brawny Negro, showing his 
ivories to his ears, replied: 

‘* He ain’t! see?” holding the dog high 
by the back of the neck. 

Alas! alas! Black Bonnie was doomed. 

**Oh, his collar’s by the tub!” gasped 
Billy, as he fell on his face in the dusty 
street, heartsick. 

A sharp crack of the whip and the dog 
catcher’s cart went crashing down the 
street toward the pound. 





Thad Flynn’s boys had deluged the 
pavement and flushed the gutter, and all 
was cool and cleanly on the corner. The 
five o’clock whistle had sounded, and the 
tramp of tired men, mingled with their 
varying voices, sounded on the summer 
air, but did not rouse the still figure of 
Billy, with head on one arm on the door- 
step, the other hand clutching Bonnie’s 
collar—all he had he cared for now. 

The passing carmen called him many a 
word of comradeship ; but only a wearied 
face, wan and white, turned to them in 
reply. Jim, the father, came with the 
rest, stopping short at the sight of his 
son’s grief. 

**Oh, I’ve lost Bonnie—he’s killed, I 
know !” came in response to his sympa- 
thetic questions. 

With clinched fist the muscular man 
stepped into the alley and back, where 
Bridget, the mother, wiping her eyes with 
her kitchen apron, told the troublous tale. 
Comments strong and vigorous mingled 
with the soap and water that helped re- 
move the stains of honest toil. 

*Coom, now me b’y, coom; we'll ’av 
a bit o’ supper, an’ then we'll takea stroll ; 
an’ you an’ yer mither an’ me ‘Il take the 
*scursion, ter-morrer, we will.” 

But the small body, weaving to and fro, 
would not be comforted. 

*“ Divil a bit o good ‘ll it do the city 
dads to throuble a poor b’y like that,” 
mumbled Jim, as he went frowning back 
to supper. 
®‘* They’re always a-botherin’ the poor; 
but they let the rich go,” grumbled 
Bridget. 

The shadows of the tall tenements has- 
tened the dusk, and down the street a 
happy milkman, jogging along with empty 
cans, came whistling 

“*My Bonnie lies over the ocean, 
—— lies over the sea, 
My Bonnie lies over the ocean, 
Oh, bring back my Bonnie to me. 
ring back”— 
and poor Billy’s grief burst forth anew. 

Now flashed the ’lectric light, and across 
the brilliant street sneaked a mongrel 
cur, with a stolen bone. 

** An’ that can live!” sobbed Billy, ‘‘ an’ 
poor Bonnie— O-h!” 

Dan came by, and little by little learned 
the story, patting Billy’s knees.and softly 
stroking bis thin little arms. 

**Gi’e me ther collar, an’ yer dad an’ 


me’ll git ’im.” 

“Oh, he’s dead by now! I saw them go 
to the pound !” 

But was at the back door. 


“Vis,” said Jim ; ‘‘ we'll thry.” 

Signing to Bridget, both went into the 
bedroom. After a few words, the woman 
lifted a plaster Parnell from a flat tin box 
on a bookshelf, and, carefully counting 
some coins, placed them in her husband’s 
waiting palm. 

“Do you git Billy in, Bridgie,” said 
Jim, coming out, ‘‘an’ comfort the b’y ; 
but niver a wurr’d o’ this, lest we fail’’; 
en two disappeared through the back 
yard. 





Strong arms lifted the worn-out child, 
dragged up the crutch, and closed the 
door. Loving hands bathed the feverishly 
throbbing brow, and a tender voice 
crooned a lullaby that launched the 
troubled soul into the land of dreams. 
When he was gently put to bed, a glad 
smile illumed his face, and eager hands 
ev ae} the sheet in a crumpled shock. 

ridget knew the sleeper thought he held 
Black Bonnie. 


A rapturous barking in Billy’s ears, a 
clammy nose on his lips, a delirious 
tongue licking cheeks still wet with tears. 

*“Oh, Dad! Oh, Dan! I dreamed ye 
got him!” and the happy boy hug; the 
little black dog in an ecstasy of delight. 

*“We jist did,” said Dan, backing 
toward the door; ‘‘an’ ’e’s hungry, ’n ‘ll 
eat you, ef ye don’t watch out !” 

‘* Yer dream’s thrue, Billy,” said Jim; 
‘*an’ may all yer gud ones be.” 

“Now ate a bite wid ’im, Billy,” said 
Bridget, near the cupboard. 





No reproach for Jim that night, for a 
‘sinful slatherin’ o’ money,” tho an 
added sum was put on a little black dog 
with a bushy taii. 

For was not Billy happy once more, 
and is not the happiness of one of these 
little ones better than gold—ay, than much 
fine gold? 


PEBBLES. ° 
A CABBAGE crop is about the only 
thing a farmer can raise to get a head.— 
Binghamton Republican. 
.... When coasting on the shore, beware 
Of reefers and of capes, 


When they are worn by summer girls 
Of most entrancing shapes. — Cloak Review. 


....The man who is suddenly thrown 
upon the world finds it hard work to sup- 
port himself. This is especially so of the 
aeronaut who falls out of his balloon.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


...“‘There issuch a thing as carrying a 
joke too far,” remarked Funnicus, after 
he had visited a dozen newspaper offices, at 
all of which his joke had been declined.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


..-“* Belle (as May and her fiancé go by): 
“Did you say that you can read her like a 
book ?” Frank (in jealous disgust): ‘‘ Yes ; 
it’s no task atall, she’s so bound up in calf!” 
—Kate Field’s Washington. 


...“‘How do you like the city bustle »”’ 
she said to the visitor from the country. 
“T don’t know,” he answered, rather 
abashed. “It kinder struck me that they 
warn’t worn any more.”— Washington Star. 


....Mamma: “ Didn’t I tell you not to 
take any more preserves out of the closet?” 
Johnny: “* Yes’m.” Mamma: “If you 
wanted some why didn’t you ask me for 
some ?” Johnny (with confidence) : ‘‘ Be- 
cause I wanted some.”’ 


..-.Mistakes Occur.—George: ‘Suppose 
a fellow’s best girl gets mad when you ask 
for a kiss ?”? Henry: ‘‘ Take it without ask- 
ing.’”’ George: ‘‘Suppose she gets mad 
then?” Henry: “Then you’ve got some 
other fellow’s girl.”,—New York Weekly. 


....He was an old merchant who devotes 
much time to his advertising. ‘‘ John,” 
said his wife, ‘‘what do you want put on 
your tombstone?” ‘‘ Oh,’ he answered, 
‘it isn’timportant what the text is,so long 
as it gets good space and is well displayed.”’ 
—Washington Star. 


.... Yours for Health.—Clerk: ‘‘ Here’s a 
health item in this paper that I believe I’}l 
work up into a placard to hang up in the 
hat department next to ‘No Trouble to 
Show Goods.’”’ Pro tor: ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 
Clerk: “‘ ‘ Don’t Go Out Without a Hat.’ ”’— 
Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


... Flossie is six years old. ‘‘Mamma,”’ 

she said one day, ‘‘If I get married will I 

have a husband like Pa ?” “‘ Yes, ’’ repliedo 
the mother with an amused smile. ‘ And 

if Idon’t get married will I have to be an 
old maid like Aunt Kate?’ ‘ Yes.” 

**Mamma,” after a pause—“‘it’s a tough 

world for us women, ain’t it ?’—The Morn- 

ing Star. 


....A young man up on Cass Avenue re- 
cently bought a cornet with the intention 
of learning to play. Yesterday the man 
who sold it to him met his little brother. 
‘By the way,” he inquired, ‘‘ how is Char- 
lie getting along with his cornet playing ?” 
“He ain’t gittin’ ’long at all,’’ sniffed the 
youngster. ‘‘He’s been blowin’ away at it 
every night; but this morning one of the 
neigbors come over and told him in plain 
language that he’d better be learnin’ to play 
the harp, for he might need it soon; and I 
guess Charlie is goin’ to give up music al- 
together.” —Detroit Free Press. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 











UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 
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The upper stars spell one word across. 

The left-hand square word: 1, Very far 
from freezing ; 2, mineral ; 3, a drink. 

Middle square word: 1, A number; 2, a 
time; 3, abbreviation of a man’s name. 

Last: 1, A small child ; 2, opening word 
of a Latin chant ; 3, a slight blow. 

The word across the whole, is a foreign 
country. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is of 96 letters, and is from the 
lamented Whittier’s poems. 
My 43, 59, 21, 58, 49, 24, is a bad condition. 
My 9%, 7, 25, 72, i3 to slide. 
My 42, 1, 48, 19, is to join. * 
My 65, 16, 9, 8, 74, 76, 68, 83, is a pleasant 
time. - 
My 81, 11, 52, 64, 35, 90, heartily. 
My 28, 29, 73, 13, 39, 27, moral goodness. 
My 71, 4, 14, 2, 75, a fainting turn. 
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My 93, 88, 77, 50, 55, 89, 76, wasting with 
use. 

My 44, 20, 86, 84, 3, 18, a garland. 

My 64, 85, 45, 38, 75, 94, closeness. 

My 57, 60, 40, 46, 51, 91, griefs. 

My 22. 5, 6, 61, 17, a discbarge. 

My 37, 19, 12, 56, 92, 32, 64, an ornament. 
My 15, 10, 66, 26, 24, a sudden blaze. 

My 30, 38, 41, 70, damage. 

My 58, 74, 62, 87, 69, 1, commanded. 

My 78, 91, 86, 12, 82, animal food. 

My 34, 36, 79, 47, the title of a nobleman. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 297TH. 
DIAGONALS, 
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ANAGRAMS, 
1, Irregularities ; 2, appreciation. 
1, Transformation ; 2, calendar; 3, ther- 
mometer ; 4, spectacular ; 5, theatrical ; 6, 





dangerous; 7, conversation. 





An Fificient 
Health Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 


valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
‘-HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES ana 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Genuine goods manufactured only by 
—" Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 








comfort, certainly. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 





It’s house-cleaning time. 

Every one tired and cross ; every 
thing out of place and wrong end foremost. 
away in cooking; no fire, probably ; no appetite, perhaps ; no 


No Pearline — that’s the cause of it. ; 
when you’re cleaning house, makes the whole thing smooth 
and easy. With anything about the house that isn’t hurt by 
water, you can save time and hard work by using Pearline. 
You won’t have to use that rub, rub, rub, in getting the dirt 
off; that saves other things—your paint, for instance. 


No time to fool 


A little Pearline, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

‘* this is as good as” 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled ; if your grocer sends 
318 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


JAMES PYLE, New York 








SILENCE CLOTH. 


ity in tion with Table Linen has 

been an intermediary pad to be arranged between 

a linen and table board. The introduction of this 
e- 8 








e 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cer. Laight & Varick Sts., N. Y. City. 








Uric Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
ca ut or rheumatism. Dr. L. a: 
Sa N. Y., says: ‘I improve 
F y from the use of this valuable 
water, and am recommending it to 
m nts.” Dr, R. M. © 


fark, 81 W. 334 St., N. Y., says: ‘There 
TER is a big thi 
t, the BEAR LITHLA'WA 8 big thing 


lam an its use in the U: 


bre ity folks. 
-dust depositis a condition, or 
Hesis, Sopot os pos! a 


actual it occurs.’? Dr. Page is au- 
thority pon Mineral Waters. It is a positive cure for Kidney 


. Send for 
OFFICE 1 045 BR DWAY. NEW YORK. 











Complexion Powder 
Js a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 

thaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 





My 31, 69, 63, 28, 54, 80, 95, the state of the 
atmosphere, 


For Sale Everywhere. 











Prej ud ice often acts 


as a bar to prevent a man from 
sampling a good thing. Pre- 
judice has to-day caused many 
people in this country to drink 
an inferior table water, when 
the best on earth can be had 
for asking, viz. : 
2 





ne trial will convince you of 
the truth of this statement, and 
if you take it once you will 
take it always. 


Unexcelled for Family, Club and Restaurant Use. 
Address for literature, 


Manitou Mineral Water Oo,, Manitou Springs, Colo. 
Sold by all first-class groceries. Also by all druggists. 


RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


92 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CY c om: 
FURNAces 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 
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sprains. ‘All druggists or by mall 60.cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y, 





Or VitaL INTEREST IS THE 


_ HEATING or 
ope 


A System WorTH STUDY IS THE 





We water: 


gubanat Stove Co., Norwich, dun. 





JAPANESE FINISH, for painting the 
interior of buildings, is superior to all 
other paint and finishes. Beautiful and 
Durable. Send for sample card of tints to 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York. 


GLENWOOD 





RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 
ment to highest grade. 

Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 


WEIR STOVE 00, - Taunton, Mass 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers 


D. $. WILTBERGER, 223 N. aud St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


never. ing family remedy foi 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Dolsoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
' ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., x. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 





During the ear the St. Denis has been en- 
{arged by a new and handsome addition which more 


former capacity. 
provements have been placed in 
a large one © very rece 


Eien bier nara te Od wel 
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‘RAILROADS, RESORTS, ETC. 


A Great Natural Sanitarium 


The Coast Range of Mountains running southward from just below San Francisco to 
Monterey, in California, a distance of about 100 miles, has all the requisites of a splendid 
sanitarium, 

The summits of the range vary in altitude from 1,500 to 3,500 feet, and are from 6 to 
15 miles ‘‘ as the crow flies” from the ocean, or on the suuth, Monterey Bay. At this dis- 
tance from the Coast, the keen ocean winds are tempered, their sharp edge taken off, and 
they become genial and refreshing. Much of the range is covered by forests of gigantic 
redwodds and firs, with occasional openings where the oak, the laurel and the picturesque 
madrone are found. These forests continue, on the western slope, almost to the ocean, 
and on the east run far out on the foothills. 

The influence of the ocean, with its great Japan current, the Kwro Sivo, gives to this 
region a temperature more equable than is found in any otber part of the State, The 
thermometer rarely falls below 32 in winter, and in summer, even at midday, it seldom 
reaches 85. Thenights are always cool and refreshing, and it is an ideal place for good 
sleeping. 

The air is free from malaria, is freighted with the healing balsamic odors of the firs, 
pines and redwoods, and when freely inhaled on a clear morning it stimulates like wine. 
The ocean fogs while crossing the lower lands are generally entangled in the evergreen 
tree tops, and held there, making for the observer, at an elevation of from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet, the picture of a great fog ocean, with its ever-changing billows rolling along. Such 
a picture once seen, especially wken flooded by the glorious moonlight, will never be for- 
gotten. 

At the elevation referred to, the air is always rare and generally dry, two conditions 
very favorable to persons suffering from any pulmonary disease. Asthma and catarrh 
are at once relieved, and in many cases entirely disappear, while the progress of bron- 
chitis and consumption is at once arrested. 

Here too is enough to keep the mind continually and very pleasantly occupied, an im- 
portant consideration in a health resort. The scenery is magnificent, and, if onecan travel, 
ever changing. Here are found in their perfection, the colossal redwood cathedrals that 
so impress every beholder. Around the former standing place of some forest giant, now 
crumbled to dust, have sprung up innumerable root-shoots, forming a thick and some- 
times almost impenetrable hedge, in circular form, the inclosure varying from thirty to 
sixty feet in diameter. The stronger shoots, somewhat dwarfing the others, towering 
aloft, have become themselves great forest trees, and they form an immense cathedral, 
solemn and still within, surrounded by living towers and minarets, almost as tall and far 
more graceful than any ever reared by the hand of man. Are these not ‘‘The Groves” 
that were God’s first temples ? 

These mountains have an abundance of pure, cool water, and all through them min- 
eral springs abound, whose waters, for medicinal purposes, equal, if they are not 
superior to, the best foreign mineral waters. 

THE SANTA CRUZ DIVISION OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY’S PACIFIC SYSTEM taps the very center of this delightful region, and a trip 
over it will amply repay either the anxious health-seeker or the mere casual observer. 

Any desired information concerning California and the best way of seeing it will be 
furnished by the following agents of the Southern Pacific Company, who will also mail 
beautiful descriptive pamphlets, maps, and time tables upon application. These agents 
also represent the Mexican International R. R., the shortest broad-gauge line to Old 
Mexico, and the Houston and Texas Central Railroad to all the principal points in Texas. 
They also represent the Morgan Line steamers, running to Havana, Florida and Central 
America; the Occidental and Oriental S. S. Line, to Japan and China; and the Oceanic 
S. S. Co, to Australia. 


,\ E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager, | #43 pen: 


{ L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, \ 1 Battery Place. 
Boston.—E. E. Currier, New England Agent, 192 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA.—R. J. Smith, Agent, 49 South Third Street. 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—B. B. Barber, 209 E. German Street. 
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South Salina Street. 
CHICAGO.—W. G. Neimyer, General Western Freight and Passenger Avent, 204 
Clark St. 
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Mexican International R. R. 
Ciry oF MExico.—Horace N. Gibson, Commercial Agent Mexican Internation- 
al Railway, 12 Primera, San Francisco. 
LonpDon, ENGLAND,—R. Falck, General European Agent, 49 Leadenhall St. 
HAMBURG, GERMANY.—R. Falck, General nee enenn Agent, 2 Deichthor 
Strasse. 
W. C. Watson, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, New Orleans, La. 
T. H. Goodman, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, San Francisco, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, Sept. 29th, 1892.] 

TEA.—Japan, new crop, 16@30c.; Formosa, 
19@42c. ; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuhchau, 18@28c, 

COFFEE.—Java, 238@27}4c.; Maracaibo, 15@ 
22c.;° Laguayra, 15@21i¢c.; Mocha, 22@2Ac.; 
Brazil, 134@l6c. 

SUGAR.—Refined, steady, with increased de- 
mand. Crushed and cut loaf, 5 5-16@5téc. ; gran- 
ulated, 5@5 3-l6c.; powdered, 544@5 5-16c.; 
Standard “A,” 4%@5c.; Mould “A,” 54%@ 
5 8-16c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Hogsare firm, with 
good sales. Country dressed are steady at 74@ 
7%c. for medium, and for light 8@8c., with 
small lean ‘pigs at 9c._ The market for prime 
lambs has improved since last week, and dressed 
lambs are in fair demand at 8@l0}éc, per Bb. 
Dressed mutton is steady at 7@9%4c. per . Coun- 
try dressed veals are 8@llc., and city dressed 
9@12c., with choice reaching 12%4c. 


PROVISIONS. — Pork is steady, with, firm 
prices. Trade is rather brisker than last week. 
Mess is quoted at $11@11.25 for old, and $122@ 
12.2% for new. Family mess is $16@17; short 
clear $15@16; extra prime $12.50. Beef is un- 
changed and quiet. Extra mess is 6@6.75; 
family, $8@10; extra India mess, $11@13.50. Beef 
hams, dull and unchanged, quoted at $13. Cut 
meats are quiet but firm. Pickled bellies are 
844@8%c.; pickled hams, 1054@1034c. ; smoked, 
114@l2c.; pickled shoulders, 64éc., and smoked, 
Tic. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been only a 
small jobbing business in flour, and export trade 
was rather slow this week. There have been 
free offerings, with a weakening tendency, but 
no material change in prices. City mill extra 
is quoted at $4.25@4.35; patents, $4.50@4.75; 
spring wheat patents, $4.25@4.85; winter 
straights, $3.75@3.85. Buckwheat flour is quoted 
at $2.25@2.35; and $1.60@1.80 for old fresh 
ground. Rye flour is $3.50@3.75 for superfine. 
Corn meal dull, with Brandywine at $3.25, and 
yellow western at $2.85@3.10. 


BUTTER AND EGGS.—This has been a dull 
week in all grades of butter, and receipts have 
been so much larger than the demand that goods 
have accumulated. The best fancy marks of 
Western creamery sold a few days.ago at, 25%c., 
but the average now is half a cent less. Sales are 
slow, and State creamery in tubs brings only 25c., 
with a few favorite brands in pails at the same 
price. June creamery does not sell, and August 
taade State dairy is slow at 20@22c. Choice 
imitation creamery is steady at 10@20c. Good 
factory is quiet at 16@1l7c., owing to the uncer- 
tainties of the last shipments for export trade. 
The egg market has been very stagnant all the 
week, and arrivals of fresh, limed and ice-house 

give a superabundance of the article. The 
hest marks of fresh laid cage cannot sell for 
= pe I. with ice-house e at 18@ 


cage are in no demand, 
rarely reach 19c 


FRESH FRUITS.—The feature of the fruit 
trade isthe movement of apples. Shippers are 
Sassy. f= loyed in sending the best grades of 

it abroad or to the Western markets. 
The ew York market is thus partly neglected, 
and prices have advanced considerably. Fine 
red sorts of apples are worth 15, with 
other es ranging from $1. 50@$2. No fresh- 
pick: Bartletts are coming into Seabee but 
cold storage ones are selling for $2.5 
keg. Seckles and table sorts are worth $2. eesber 
per bbl. Peaches do not improve much, the 
hest rices Bag Fg mony Bt 50, ——. lower grades 
between 60c. Plums are 
better at $1@1.75 per crite. = are exceed- 
ngly plentiful, and Concords are sellin, rapidly 
= Batige. pe r ibs ; Delawares at 5@7c.; Niagaras 
cranberries, in aiticipation 
ot holidays and Coa weather, arrive freely, and 
they are worth $1.75@2.25 per crate. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.— White potatoes have 
advanced very decidedly,and from $2@2.25 can 
be obtained for the first grades. Inferior grades 
are from $1.50@2 per bbl. The receipts are 
rather slow in coming in, and at the present rate 
of consumption they will reach winter prices in 
rg weeks. Sweet potetose, are steady and firm 
1.50@2.50 per bbl. Onions have declined 
oné er heavy receipts from all quarters, and the 
t Eastern red and yellow are worth 
per bbi. Eastern white are selling for 5003 
While inferior grades are less. aneiains are 
still Cy paattelly. and they are cheap at 
@30c. pe . I. cucumber pickles have 
reached The hight, of their pearket, and they run 
ne cua from $1 to $3.50 per 1,000. L. 1. a 
per 100; lima Seana ullat $1.50 22 
bags : eugpla nt, 75c. ‘@31. 25 per bbl.; squash, @ 


POULTRY AND GAME.—The market is 
— for all grades of ae just a wut 
e 





and they 





ducks are men sae ¥ per pair. He “receipts of 
Western dressed fowls have come in, and many 
are in poor condition. Prices for all are some- 
what J. rly gulledeinhte < chickens are 1 Ay 
and Western dry picked, 12@14c\. ; scald 

124%c. Turkeys have fallen decidedly aoa aoe old 
ones are worth 14@l6c., with young prime ones 
pote ag Spri ‘ducks are 16@18c. pe per b., and 
squabs $2@3 per dozen ame is not enty nor 
good. Porseldgenere uoted at $1@1. Sper pair, 
and woodcock at 50@75c. per pair. 


GRAIN AND CORN.—The market is very 
—— ey in transactions with spot 
utures are more steady, with a slight 

a. ear G Exports have inc a 
little this week, but the va su ply has re- 
ined almost unchanged.+ Favorable weather 
rules in the West. aded mixed and white 
No. 2 mixed, 





esther “pring. Meter 
0. 


8, mixed, 
ite, 8Tc.: No. 2, mi xed, 
B@37c. pplies of hay continue * hiberal, 
and fancy is y quoicd at 90c., and lower es at 


w is = little. demand. ye 
quoted at 65@70¢ -» and oat and wheat at ete. 
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THE CURING OF CORN FODDER. 


It has long been the custom in many 
portions of the United States to grow corn 
only for the grain, while the stalks and 
leaves have been left in the field where 
grown, or cured in so careless a manner as 
to be of little value. Of late years careful 
farmers have come to recognize the great 
feeding value in cornstalks. and, when 
properly cured, they are now generally con- 
sidered to be fully equal in value to the 
clover or timothy hay which could be 
grown on the same area, and this in addi- 
tion to the grain which has been produced. 
To get a first-class. fodder, the following is 
the common plan in the Keystone State: 
The corn is cut at once when fully ripe. 
The time is known by the husks about the 
ear becoming dry, and the lower leaves, 
below the ear, beginning to die. The corn 
should be cut before a killing frost occurs, 
as this makes the leaves brittle and there is 
much loss in subsequent handling. Early 
cutting produces the best fodder. If the 
corn is heavy—that is, producing from 60 to 
100 bushels of shelled corn to the acre—it is 
stood up in shocks made by cutting an area 
of 6 hills by 6 hills or a space of about 24 
feet by 24 feet, the shock standing in the 
center of the square. If the crop is lighter 
it is cut 6 by 8, or 8 by 8, or even 10 by 10, 
the last being 40 feet by 40 feet. The 
smaller the area the quicker the corn is cut, 
for there is less carrying to do; the stalks 
are cut from 12 to 18 inches from the ground. 
The corn is made to stand firmly in the 
shocks while the work of cutting is in 
progress, by the use of a movable wooden 
horse, which is a much better plan than 
that of making a horse of stalks. At once 
after a shock is cut it is securely tied at the 
top. The band iseither a cornstalk properly 
broken and tied, or a band of rye straw, or 
one of tarred rope. 

If the shocks are properly made they 
will stand securely after tying, and both 
grain and stalks will cure without damage, 
even in wet weather. If, however, the 
shocks fall down, the fodder becomes wet 
and moldy. In these shocks, of which 
there will beabout 80 to an acre when cut6 by 
6, the corn stands for from four tosix weeks 
in order to cure the grain and stalks; but 
as soon as possible the curn is husked out 
and carried to the crib, while the fodder is 
tied into bundles of a convenient size, one 
shock of good corn making from four to six 
bundles of fodder. For tying these bun- 
dles rye straw or tarred rope is used, the 
latter coming more and more into use. 
The fodder bundles are now stood up butt 
ends down in fodder shocks, from eight to 
sixteen of the corn shocks going into one 
fodder shock. Here the fodder remains until 
thoroughly cured, when it is hauled into 
the barn, or stacked near it, that it may be 
convenient for feeding. If placed in the 
barn, the bundles of fodder are mowed, as is 
done with sheaves of wheat or oats. If a 
stack is built (and some farmers prefer 
this, because the mice are not so bad in a 
stack), rails are laid on the ground, com- 
mencing at two poles or stakes, twenty feet 
high standing some six or eight feet apart. 
Against these poles the stack is started, 
and built back in a straight line so far as is 
needed. The butts of the bundles are 
placed outside, and the heads overlap along 
the center of the stack. 

In this way only the butts, which 
cattle will not eat, are exposed to the 
weather, and the fodder keeps perfectly. 
A roof, slanting both ways from the center 
of the stack, is made of bundles of fodder, 
and turns the water and snow completely 
when well built. The fodder should be 
placed in the barn or in a stack just as 
soon as cured properly ; for if exposed to 
the winter rains and snow, it soon becomes 
nearly worthless. Being properly cured, 
and in the barn or stack, it is ready to be 
fed. It may be given to the stock whole, 
or may be cut into short lengths; but in 
any case the stock must not be permitted 
totramp it underfoot. It may be fed whole, 
in racks large enough to receive the bun- 
dles. In cold weather the cattle will eat it 


| up clean except the large ends of the stalks. 


But a more economical way is to cut the 
fodder into pieces a half-inch long, and 
then to feed it in the mangers with meal. 
Better still than cutting the fodder is to 


crush and tear the stalks, which can be 
done with appropriate machinery, When 
well-cured fodder is treated in this latter 
way it is eaten up clean by the stock. 
Horses as well as cows eat the cut fodder 
with great relish, and they seem to winter 
on it better than on good timothy hay. A 
heaped bushel basketful three times a day 
is enough of the cut fodder for an ordinary 
horse or cow. If the animal is a large 
eater, it may ‘need more. It should have 
all it will eat up clean. 

The writer has seen farmers sell every 
particle of hay their farms produced, and 
then winter their stock well on cut corn 
fodder. The well-known agricultural writ- 
er, Waldo F. Brown, of Ohio, thus speaks 
of the value of corn fodder, in the Country 
Gentleman : 

“Some of your readers may think me guilty 
of extravagance in the statement that corn fod- 
der is the best and cheapest of all winter prov- 
ender, but I make it after more than thirty 
years’ experience in feeding on the farm ; and 
while during that time I have fed hay of vari- 
ous kinds enough to fully test the comparative 
merits of hay and fodder, my main rough feed 
has been corn fodder, and each year adds to the 
strength of my conviction that it is more pala- 
table to cattle, and brings them through the 
winter in better condition than hay, while be- 
ing much cheaper. I find that the fodder from 
an acre of corn which will make fifty bushelsof 
grain is worth aboutas much for food as the hay 
which would grow on the same acre, whether it 
was in timothy or clover ; and while to grow the 
hay would require the use of land for a full 
year, the fodder is a by-product, which it costs 
but a trifle to save.” 

A friend of the writer preserves the ri- 
pened fodder in the silo. His plan is as 
follows: When the corn is well ripened he 
husks it as it stands, throwing the ears 
into heaps upon the ground. Here it re- 
mains while the stalks are cut and placed 
in the silo. The corn, if dry by this time, 
is taken to the crib. If it is not dry, it re- 
mains in the field until perfectly cured. 


ORCHARD PRODUCTS. 


Pennsylvania is not noted for its large 
production of fruit, and yet almost every 
farm has its apple orchard and its scattered 
cherry, pear, peach, quince and other fruit 
trees. Everywhere in the State a new in. 
terest is being taken in fruit culture. Suc- 
cess is attending the venture in all cases 
where industry and intelligence are brought 
to bear. Cider is produced every year when 
fruit is abundant, and is largely made into 
vinegar. The Pennsylvania product is, 
however, not known for any special excel- 
lence in the markets of the country. Toa 
limited extent, cider is boiled down to a 
sirup, and used as honey or molasses. It 
may be reduced to a sirup in copper kettles, 
or in the evaporating pans used in the pro- 
duction of sorghum molasses. When good 
apples are used, and care is exercised, an 
excellent article is the result. Surplus 
apples are pared, quartered and dried in 
the sun for winter use, “dried apple” pies 
being a luxury of the winter season on 
many 2 Pennsylvania farm. ‘“ Schnitts” 
are also made. These are quarters of 
sweet apples, cut and dried without paring. 
They are to be cooked with flour and salt 
pork, making the excellent dish, “ Schnitts 
und Spec.” 

But the one orchard product, valued 
above all others among the German farm- 
ers of the State is apple butter. As made 
in Pennsylvania, it isa different substance 
from what is often called by the same name 
in other States. Apple butter is made in 
the fall of the year of ripe apples and pure 
sweet cider, which should have been made 
the day before it is desired to boil the 
butter. The writer well remembers, in 
childhood, how, long before daylight, the 
great copper kettle, holding more than a 
bariel of cider, was placed over a roaring 
wood fire, where it continued to boil, hour 
after hour, until the cider was reduced to 
less than one-half the original amount. As 
soon as the morning work was done up, the 
whole family began to pare and cut into 
quarters the apples. This was a long task, 
keeping five or six persons busy until the 
noon hour. My earliest remembrance 
reaches to the time when the paring ma- 
chine was not yet in common use; soall that 
hard work had to be done by hand. 

When the cider was reduced to one-half 
the cut apples began to be introduced, a 
pailful at a time. The fire was kept roar- 
ing all the while; with the introduction of 
the apples began the stirring. This was 
done with a stirrer having a handle over 
ten feet in length, the stirrer being fastened 
at right angles with the handle. From noon 
until ten o’clock at night the stirring fre- 
quently went on without intermission. 
The contents were boiled and boiled until 
they resulted in a sweet stiff mass consider- 
ably less in volume than half a_ barrel. 





When done, it was dipped out into earthen- 
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ware vessels over the top of which was tied 
brown paper, and then the vessels were 
stored away in the garret, where the butter 
has been known to keep well for twenty- 
five years or even longer. 

Apple butter is a very healthy food, and 
in great demand among farmers in Penn- + 
sylvania during the butchering season to 
assist in the digestion of the fatty foods 
then so largely used. Sugar is sometimes 
added if the cider and apples are buth sour - 
but if the cider is made from ripe apples, 
not too sour,and boiled down well, sugar 
will not be needed. Some season the butter 
with various spices, but generally it is best 
with no spices. 

Pear butter may be made in the same 
way as apple butter, using apple cider and 
pears. It is richer than apple butter. An 
excellent butter is also made by using half 
pearsand half apples. Quinces may also be 
used to flavor the butter, but god are too 
rich to be used alone. 

So far as I know, the apple butter here 
described is a Pennsylvaniadish. It differs 
from that made elsewhere, in the long boil- 
ing to which it is subjected, but this gives 
it its principal excellence. It has often oc- 
curred to me tbat apple butter might be 
made with profit on a large scale, but the 
public taste would probably first have to be 
educated to its use. 

Around the cider mills vast heaps of 
pomace accumulate. Altho this waste 
materia! has considerable food substance in 
it, still it is very seldom fed to stock. The 
following table will show its food value : 

Albumenoids. Carbohydrates. 


Potatoes.......... 8.546 84.22 
SE 9.40% 69.54% 
Pumpkins......... 17.82% 56.02% 
Beets (field)....... 8.90% 45.78% 
Apples (fresh).... 1.43% 91.51% 
eee ee 4.30% 76.39% 


It will be seen that there is nearly four 
times as much of albumenoid matter in 
pomace as in fresh apples. Fed in modera- 
tion to animals gradually accustomed to it 
no harm results. 
DAIRY INTERESTS. 

Pennsylvania is an empire in herself, 
She has in her rocks coal, oil, iron, lumber, 
lead, zinc and copper; she has every variety 
of soil, and considerable variety in climate. 
In the mining regions the soil is generally 
sterile. The valleys are adapted to grain 
and tuber growing. The hilly and moun- 
tainous portions of the State are well 
adapted to dairying, which is receiving 
more and more attention. ‘‘ Gilt-edged” 
butter and ‘Philadelphia Prints” were 
first produced in this State, and have a 
national reputation ; and yet there has been 
much poor work done in the dairy. Milk, 
butter and cheese have too often been of 
indifferent quality, with consequent un- 
satisfactory prices. A change is now tak- 
ing place. Farmers’ boys are studying 
chemistry, and making practical applica 
tion of its laws to feeding and to the manu- 
facture of dairy products. The cream 
separator, the aérator, the Babcock tester, 
the thermometer, and other pieces of ap- 
paratus are displacing blind luck and bring- 
ing scientific accuracy into this department 
of farming. There yet remains much to 
be accomplished, and as a hint showing the 
extreme care necessary to produce a pure 
milk, a quotation is made from a recent 
letter of an English writer in The Country 
Gentleman: 


“The Milk Supply Association of Copenhagen 
was formed in 1878, and its motive was philan- 
thropic, as it was worked for several years at a 
loss. It now earns a dividend of 5 per cent., 
and has a surplus available for benevolent pur- 
poses. Its object is tosupply pure milk to the 
public, and especially for the infant population. 
It deals with the produce of more than 4,000 
cows, sent to its depot byrailway. Fifty con- 
tracting farmers pledge themselves to the ob- 
servance of strict conditions as to feeding and 
management, milking and delivery. Only such 
farms as have superior and healthy cattle are 
dealt with, and the company requires a moral 
undertaking that its rules will be followed in 
their spirit as well as to the letter. Every 
cow is examined once a fortnight by the veteri- 
nary surgeon. Inspectors report at frequent 
intervals on the condition of the cattle, the 
quality of the fodder, and on the care taken to 
insure cleanliness and health. The establish- 
ment at which the milk is received, tested, 
purified, canned or bottled is the perfection of 
order and cleanliness. Two hundred persons 
are employed in double shifts, the more impor- 
tant work being done during the night. But 
with all these precautions it is startling to find 
that the milk when received contains minute 
impurities, the removal of which is effected by 
a process of filtering through successive layers 
of gravel scrupulously sterilized between each 
occasion of using. The quantity of vegetable 
matter, and the myriad of minute objects re- 
tained, some of which were indubitable living 
germs, made one wonder that under the condi- 
tions on which milk is ordinarily supplied, it is 
not more frequently than sad experience has 





taught us it is, the vehicle by which diphtheria 
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typhoid coun’ ills ed to the 
epee oe and len customer.” 

penhagen Association is followed 
ir pre one dealer in Philadelphia, who 
has near]. Socty herfe of cows under veter- 
inary and sanitary inspection. 


COUNTRY ROADS. 


Great interest continues to be taken in the 
Ly improvement of rural roads. In 
is, 


as in most States, each township looks 
after its own No permanent im- 
rovements have in the past made, 
work done on the roads from year 

to year bein intended merely to keep them 
passable. The tendency at present is to 
expend yearly the taxes collectedin making 
the worst roads permanently good. For 
this purpose they are carefully drained and 
iked. In some counties, stone crushers 
ve been purch , and the Telford road 
jsbeing built. The general plan is to build 
a mile or more of stone road each year, im- 
proving the main lines of travel first, and 
then those of least importance. Stone is so 
abundant in most portions of the State 
that there is no excuse for impassable roads, 
unless it is the indifference or poverty of 
the people. As yet, the State has made no 
appropriations for roads, the funds being 
secured by taxation and popular subscrip- 
tions, or in some cases by the sale cf bonds. 


LEWISBURG, PENN, 2 
RECENT NOTES ON FRUITS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 











1. Nomore important investigation has 
of late taken place than that by Professor 
Beach, of the New York Experiment 
Station, concerning the power of different 
varieties of grapes to self-pollenize. He 
reada paper on this subject at the late 
meeting of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science at Rochester. 
We have for some twenty-five years or more 
been planting Rogers hybrid grapevines; and 
in very many cases quite to our disap- 
pointment ; for in spite of all care in culti- 
vation, many of them have proved unfer- 
tile. Worse even than any of the Rogers 
varieties, is that noble grape, the Brighton. 
Iremember writing an article on grapes 
in THE INDEPENDENT, in which I high- 
ly recommended the Brighton, but 
was answered very indignantly by a 
Hudson River Valley vineyardist, who de- 
clared that grape above all others to be 
worthless. He and others had ‘‘ been com- 
pelled to plow out whole vineyards. It 
was a fraud,” and he thought little better 
of any one who commended it to planters. 
He had not discovered that the Brighton 


* cannot pollenize itself, but that if grown 


with other grapes it is a most astonishingly 
profuse bearer of superb bunches of un- 
surpassed grapes. Here is all the margin 
between total failure and true success in 
grape growing. I have one trellis of Brigh- 
tons that stands too far from other grapes, 
and not more than one year in four does it 
give me a crop. Frequently branches of 
seedless grapes will form showing imperfect 
pollenization. But this year, and every year 
almost without exception, [ can rely on 
my Brightons that are scattered about the 
vineyard. This fall I shall dig the worth- 
less trellis of vines and scatter them about. 
Of Rogers hybrids, Professor Beach reports 
in summary as follows, that, as the soil 
and climate are at Geneva, N. Y., Massasoit 
(Rogers No. 3); Wilder (Rogers No. 4); 
Rogers No. 5; Gaertner (Rogers No. 14); 
Merrimac (Rogers No. 19); Requa (Rogers 
No. 28): Arminia (Rogers No. 39); Essex 
(Rogers No. 41); Barry (Rogers No. 43); 
Herbert (Rogers No. 44); Salem (Rogers 
No. 58); are all unable to pollenize them- 
selves; while Agawam (Rogers No. 15); 
Rogers No. 24, and Rogers No. 32 are abun- 
dantly able to care for themselves in this 
matter. 

But there must be a distinction of degree 
in these cases; for my Herberts are very 
seldom a failure, altho grown by them- 
selves, while Lindley is generally a failure 
under all circumstances. I rarely get a 
hundred pounds of even decent Lindleys, 
while the Massasoits set fairly well, but 
above all grapes are subject to black rot. 
The Herbert hangs this year in fine full 
clusters; the Lindleys, in all situations, 
hang in loose, useless bunches; and the 
Massasoits are poor enough all ways. The 
Agawam I cannot get straightened out 
from some long standing tangle of names. 
One variety that I grow under that name 
does not pollenize itself decently well, while 
the others that grow under the same name, 
and obtained from the same dealer, are 
good self-pollenizers. I presume the latter 
should stand as the true Agawam. Salem 
and Barry are also fairly well able to take 
care of themselves. I believe the most im- 
potent of all the grapes in my vineyard are 
Brighton and Lindley. 

It seems that in some cases the pollen of 
grape flowers is impotent on the ovary; 
either it is non-irritant, or it is only irritant 

—that is, the ovaries begin to develop, and 
then fallaway, or about. The grape fiower 


is carefully constructed to secure self-fertil- 
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ization, if that be a possibility. Mr. Beach 
SAYS: 

“The best time for examining grape-buds, to 
find out whether self-pollenization has taken 
place before the flowers open, is just at the time 
when dehiscence of the corolla begins. Dehis- 
cence usually begins at the base of one of the 
petals, and extends upward half or two-thirds 
of itslength. Afterward, the straightening up 
of the stamens, if they have long filaments, or 
the reclining or recurving of the stamens, if they 
have short filaments, dislodges the calyx or cap, 
and carries it upward, and to one side, thus un- 
covering the stigma. Occasionally the filament 
fail to perform this work, and the cap persists 
for an indefinite period as a withered covering 
on the apex of the young fruit.” 


2. Iam inclined to think that we are very 
soon to have more trouble with anthracnose 
of our apple trees than of our grapevines. 
Itis easy to get at the latter with copperas 
water, and I have found that after a thor- 
ough swabbing one year the disease does 
not return: the vines slowly regain health, 
and become once more permanent sources 
of income. Ten pounds of copperas to a 
barrel of water has proved effective, if ap- 
plied with a sponge in spring, before the 
leaves put forth. But several varieties of 
apple trees have proved to be peculiarly sen- 
sitive to this disease. and the remedy is not 
so easy to apply effectively. Syringing 
should be followed by a liberal washing of 
trunk and limbs; and as liberal a spilling 
about the roots. The varieties worst affected 
with me are the Detroit Red, the Jonathan, 
the Spitzenburg, and in some cases the 
Greening. The Baldwin, Kirkland, Spy, 
Ben Davis, Summer Sweet Bough, Sum- 
mer Strawberry and Astrachan are pecu- 
liarly exempt, besides many more. The dif- 
ficulty may lie somewhat in the position 
where the trees stand. ‘the bark of the 
trunk is attacked as badly as the leaves. 
Washing with kerosene emulsion has the 
good effect to clean out enemies and stimu- 
late to speedy recovery. 

The tixpheta is a recent enemy to our 
apples that I specially fear. The moth is 
small, but the larva isabsolutely minute. 
An apple may be full of them and they will 
not be observed. The trace isa brown mark, 
anywhere about the core. When the apple 
becomes ripe and soft then brown lines 
honeycomb the fruit and it is a curious 
sight. Outside theskin is undisturbed and 
often fair, while inside the whole mass is 
turning dark and putrescent. Of my apples 
the most subject to attack is the Golden 
Sweeting, which becomes absolutely worth- 
less. One year the Jonathan was spoiled. 
The sorest thing about this pest is that 
apples when sold mavseem to be quite ex- 
empt from it, and only develop the truth 
while ripening. A basket of Golden Sweet- 
ings as handsome as I ever saw proved not 
to have one sound er usable apple. What 
is our remedy against this enemy of the 
apple I have not yet learned, but probably 
syringing, as against the codling moth; of 
this I am not certain, as I have made no 
study of its habits. 

Referring back to grapes, I am happy to 
report that some of those most incapable 
of self-pollenization are most exempt from 
rots of all sorts. The Herbert, Gaertner 
and Brighton are berg wel clean. I have 
never lost a pound of them by mildew or 
black rot. But Niagara and Worden and 
Hayes and Massasoit are badly affected. 
Delaware is free from black rot, but liable 
to be burned in the leaves with anthracnose. 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider sev- 
eral facts before largely planting any one 
sort. For myself, now nothing now 
superior to a vineyard of Brightons, if well 
furnished with helpful neighbors. 

There are sey 4 — in fruit grow- 
ing worth a good deal to study to get down 
to adequate causes. This year I am sup- 
prised to find my Lady grapes not: more than 

ood at this date, September 25th, whereas 
Phave not seldom eaten them in good order 
August 25th. On the other hand, Jeffer-on, 
which generally I cannot ripen at all here, 
is fully as ripe as Pocklington, and not 
much behind Diamond. The question of 
color is always interesting, and always dif- 
ficult. This year buyers will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the winter apple 
market will be supplied with the handsom- 
est fruit ever picked and shipped. High 
color goes with complete elaboration of 
prices—what we might call — diges- 
tion. The fruit may therefore be announced 
asabsolutely wholesome. _ 

One more year of syringing with arsen- 
ites convinces us that we can bring back the 
old style, grand-looking, wormless apple 
crop. Try it fruit growers; and let us 
have in 1893 as general a reduction of losses 
by at least one-half. 


STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO., 


WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Builders of First Class Farm Wagons, 
also Farm Carts and General Business 
Wagons of all kinds, 
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00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 

stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 

off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS (0 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, New York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer Selected 
Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Columbus Day 
and Political celebrations. 


FIREWORKS 


AND 


- POLITICAL GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS, 
PARADE TORCHES, Etc., Etc. 


Send your orders early and avoid : 
the late rush. 








CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place,’ 
<a No. 12 Park Place. || New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would like to 


have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending, on a anil card, the name and address to which 














he would like the paper sent, 
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high-cost, first-class Royal. 


These powders, because of the inferior quality 
of their ingredients, cost much less than the 
Royal, besides being of 27 per cent. less strength. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


———X 


Pay the Price of the 
Royal for Royal only. 


Royal Baking Powder is shown by actual 
chemical tests absolutely pure and 27 per cent. 
greater in strength than any other brand. 

Many second-class brands of baking powder 
are urged upon consumers at the price of the 
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If they are forced upon you, see that you are 
charged a correspondingly lower price for them. 





STELN WAY | 





DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


PROOF OF THE QUALITY OF 





EDWARD MILLER & CO. “= 


Tt PAYS TO BUY THE BEST LAMP!]|i 
BIG LIGHT WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


Every one WANTS and CAN HAVE. The million and over that we have made IS 


“THE ROCHESTE 


In VARIETY OF STYLES we offer the BEST ASSORTMENT. We employ about one 
thousand hands at our factory, and make Lamps from the CHEAPEST to the BEST—every 
style for home, store, factory, church, etc., etc. That the publicmay KNOW the GENUINE 
ARTICLE, we trademark EVERY LAMP THE “ROCHESTER.” If your dealer cannot 
supply you SUCH, come to our store. Send for catalogue. 


10 and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Short walk from Cortlandt Street Ferry. 





GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


BROKEN LINES 


OF 


Fall Overcoats 


FOR YOUTHS. 
Sizes 31 to 34. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


No. 44 East Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 
Ag A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


’ 27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 


it t Pullers 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 











LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 











TAR! a ENUINE® ROGERS” GOODS. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
mare and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 


led in beauty of design, treat- | 


ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only mpnaieparess in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St.. 


NEW YORK. 





SAMUBL COCKBURN 
FLORIST 
WOoDLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Special F ‘arvac Given Cemetery Lots. 
Correspondence invited. 





RHEUMATISM AND. Gour, my kindred 
maladies, are cleaned 
UFFALO LITHIA. ATER 








THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING ALL oneere 


383 Washingtou + Str. 2 
Le ‘N * 
34 Wash cae Rich Lane: Nev ase —_ 








for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all 

















WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
drugeista. 
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and happiness 
Health for the little 
ones are assured by the use of 
Ridge’s Food; it gives strength 
and cannot cause acidity or 
wind. Sold everywhere. A 
book on Healthful Hints free. 
WOOLRICH & Co, 74™*** 





The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 
Keep your ftiour in the 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


Secure free Emaaute, Dust» 
Dirtand V 
ie rth song is different 
l others. It has a 
RO ; slidivg hoa and remo be ae 
OYAL sieve, an r t. 
OYA We refer to ‘ali loan 
FLour BIN ts excellence. Sizes to hold 


50, 100 an 
wiTH a in stock. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


a5 J ot $2.00 00 


we will send direct from the the 


neatly japan aed. 
Royal Manufacturing Co. 
153-155 S. Jefferson St. 


Agents Wanted cHICAsO 





WHEN YOU BUY 


A CORSET 


get one that will make you and your 
dress fit each other as they ought to, 
and as they will, if you get the right 
corset. The 


“ GLOVE-FITTING” 


is what you want. It is celebrated 
from one end of the world to the 
other as the “perfect fitting” corset, 


All leading dry goods houses recom. 
mend it. It is guaranteed, and if it 
shouldn’t be satisfactory, you take 
back your money. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
GENUINE 


Thompson’s Glove-Fitting 
(TRADE MARK.) 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


are eth 


BREAKFAST. 





age ich may save us man: rs’ bills. It 
is by the — ous use of suc ort les of "hiet thata 
ually built up until strong 
enough to resist every vendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are rend around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping Sareeives well ‘ortified 
with pure by om a properly nourished frame.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water oe matte. Sold only 
in balf- poane tins, Ry Grocers, labe' thus 
JAMES EPPS '& aoe Homeopathic Chemists, 


THESE ARE FRESH PROPOSITIONS 


1st.—$10,000 worth of LAND CO. Stock at par value 
| per ‘share), that must soon be worth $15) per 








ee, . large deposit of bigh de Nickel ore 
ber Le try, pear th celebrated Stand- 


nada. 
e t of Slate, lying nearly hori- 
zontaly 10 Srrieart water on the Great Lakes. 


a enent, and in- 
vestigation s solicited. rifsime 


DAVIS GOLLAMORE & 60. 


(LIMITED), 


Have now ready for the Fall 
season a complete assortment 


DINNER WARE 


from the leading china man: 
ufacturers. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
Broadway and 2ist Street, 


NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 
Make the Most Reliable 
’ 








Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 
61 Broadway, below C jopeinmde St. 


1 
$35 Broadway. below 4th St 
01 Sixth Avenue, below 41st St. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


farerutservice, T)QK('S 30) wate st: DOStOD 


WwW. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Pig h Warehouses 
John St., New York and 
wr Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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